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Sltka VIII, 

(Lth'tinutd front jiage 280.) 

Adhlkarana II. 

EfMbr&ttt uf Guana and Karma Margas. 

23. fading the tfnana Shastras, and teaching and 
eiplaipin ? them to others, learning them from others, 
and pdb.'Hring over tlteir purport, tlit-se coustitute 
Gnuna worship or Ywjna, and will lead one to the 
feet of the Lord. Fare Karma Yajna, Tapas Yajna, 
Japa Yajna, and Dy;ma Yajta are each utie superior to 
the one below, and will only imluen Bhoga. Hence 
Gnana worship alone pursued by all those who 
know the MoksliH. Marga. 

Difference in the ends of these who enter Samadhi 
and those icho do not. 

24. Listening to words of wudom, meditating on 
them, clearly pereeivhjcJfTe tratb, and Samadhi are 



the four forms of Gnatja. Those who attain to 
Samadhi ut once attain Moksha. Those* who do not 
come up to this condition become Lords of the 
Heavenly worlds and enjoy great bliss, and by the 
grace of God, are reborn in good families And by the 
grace of the Gnanacharya dttain to Samadhi, and the 
Feet of the Lord. 

Difference of Vedtr and Atfttma Margas. 
25. Those who p^rforyi deeds of charity, karma 
Yajnas, Pilgrimages to Holy-waters, observe A srama 
duties and perform Tapas, *?anti V rati a, and Karma- 
Yoga will attain to the Higher worlds and will be re- 
born in no time. Those who perform Gnanayoga n*d 
Kriya and Chariya will attain to Pa4a Mikti, and at 
the end of time, if they dr. not yet deserve Hod's 
jjrace, they will be" reborn and will attain I*j Siva by 
Guana Marga. If they deserve God's grace, they 
will at once attain God's feet. 

The merit of Gifts to Sivagiianis. 
£0. Even if ve; _, slight gifts are made to Siva- 
gnaniB, these will increase like the earth into 
mountains, and the donors will be prevented from 
falling into the ocean of births, and will enjoy supreme 
happiness in the higher 'worlds, and losing their sin, 
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they will get one more holy birth, and will even 
without going through Cnariy*, Kriya, and Toga 
witaio supreme knowledge and the Lotus Fleet of the 
Lord. 

Supreme Koknha is alone attainable by Guana. 

27. The Vedas, Agamas and Puranas proclaim 
that by Gnana alone ia attainable Moksha. nnd yet 
what --n we Bay to those fools who ossert otherwise- 
By Agt..n»(KanDa)is begotten Bhandam, (attachment). 
By tree Gnana ia attained freedom. As the darkness 
flies away before light bo Agnana vanishes, and 
with it Bbandam, and freedom is attained. By Gnana, 
we do not mean the Gnana proclaimed by all kinds of 
low dogmatists bat the Knowledge and Love of the 
One True God. 

Notes. 

The language of this stanza is plain. The Highest bliss 
is alone attainable by the attainment of the Highest Gnana. 
ffhe othe/ Mat gas, Cbariya, Kriya and Toga are only steps 
leading up to Gnana. The first two Margas are usually 
eaJJedJBhakti Margas by other schools bntthe wordBhakt 1 
il bo vague in its acceptation that it is not taken here to 
mean a particular Marga. The word is as loosely applied as 
the word Gnana, and what is real Bhakti nod what is real 
Gnana. has to be determined. But as a matter of fact, Bhakti 
or love of God in.any sense is essential in all the four 
Margas we have indicated above. It is love that guides 
the Cbariyavan, Kiiyavan and Yogi and Gnani. Without 
this essential love, all tbeir acts would only be bare 
hypocrisy. And Gnana or knowledge too, is implied in our 
bavauas in the lower margas. But this knowledge is more 
and more symbolic in the lower stages, and as we ascend 
in spiritual power and genuine love it will become mo>e 
and more real. The greatest. fallacy underlies iu contrasting 
Bhakti and Gnana. These is no contrast at all but each 
one involves and implies the other. In social relations 
whether Js master and servant,parentsacd children, friends 
lovers and the loved, the relation will he' unintelligible and 
a" sham, if .mutual knowledge and Jove does not exist. 
And the nicue oife knows the other, his or he% goodness and 
love, the more he comes to love the pther. Love is in fact 
the fruiiion of knowledge. And the Highest Guana is 
when we do know and recognize. Vow loving God is, how 
great His Love is, passing the love of master and parent 
and friend and lover* yea passing Ae love of «ne self,* 

* St. MamckHvacaaka frequently adu. 'fen Goii us sweeter than 
bit own mother. And what ia mere, St. Appar says 

" B*rdl&i Quart $*&«jt Biiht 

Grmdigpi '5 il ear m £ aSuj t G^gQArvr ^tstm *' 

There ia nobody who is more Joviug than myself 
Yet there is one more loving than myself. 



how 

"Though man sits still and takes his ease 
God is at work on man ; 
No means, no" moment unemployed 
To Bless bim, il he can." (Young) 
or as St. TAyumanavar puts ir, 

iSao 'jhu sr sy Qpua«!T tDK^sfusM Qa:Q(n?aB 
fitui#s Siigeari a^pju uSryipQeutificGpJ' 

The fact is we can know only and truly when we can 
fully realize God's inmost nature, that God is Sivam, 
" God is Love." 

<S eJrCu events fl tu\£,hmpS(x > ts$tiQB. 
The ignonrant think God and Love are different 
None knows that God and Love are the same 
When they know God and Love are the same 
Then will they enter God as Love. 
As it is, it is the proud boast of Saiva Siddhanta that it 
is a universal religion and philosophy at once, comprising 
all schools of philosophy and all kinds of Bhakti &y*d 
Gnana Margas and yet differing from thetn all. " All and 
not all," " etaiennunTuj .jywetteyuiffiu " is at once a charac- 
teristic of the Divine Ideal of the Siddhantis as of their 
Religion. 

U'T^gjjSsbt Mjj&aiStjbutiQ a," 

The manifestation of the Guru. 

S.8. rmftajxHBps s£i€&f$ L-pQp Qeiiiu, 

& ifl tu ^iqS <& "■ Gp*av j»jj pit gp/iGpsebij. o 



^sjj^^Sfo "dujeDeufQfii 0mjpigi CJ^jtirjpitb, 

c^nst as the crystal emits fire when Drought 
before the sun, so when the Divine Guru, oat of tha 
fulness of Hia grace, appears before one, there will 
arise Sivagnanain him. • Then will he see Sivam, and 
his own real self ajid the whole world in himself. 
Then will ho perceive God as the* smallest of the smalt 
and the greatest of the great, and the soul of all souls. 

N.OTB. 

c.f. i»inuuui—ti>i>2jBf guiufrjiar miriLt—iiiQupQpsk 

QupjDt3mQii>iLi€t>uiUJ t SmQijQ£iifl&<aBtai/u>Mt»rGi^ak 
«ir<?3i_jj|iii > eT«wSe9r>i/Lr«<Ar<7i_sw 3pmgajw*fsa(2 t —& 
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T/ie re*uW "/ tfce Gttrw'* mani/e*tar.to». 
2P. When they are sufficiently developed and 
l active tbe grace of God, (Sattinipada) and wisdom, 
they are graciously taught by the Guru ; and by 
practice of such teaching, thay will attain to the con- 
dition of Perfect Samadhi. Then will they become 
Ji'anmuktas in this world. They will have neither 
likes nor dislikes. They will treat a potsherd and gold 
at the same value. They will so unite with God that 
tbey will never leave God and God will never leave 
them j aod dwelling ij Him, thfy will perceive only 
God in everything. 

The Process of Union with God, 

i°.'#<uir l »8»;Jm(j > (?« iSpligiQpl>6Br fiCi t$Ju@*Qup 

QfodrplJimA #s tpstQfQuj, 
Removing yonr ignorance born of understanding 
(with the bodily seDsee), and perceiving, without per- 
ception, (by the lower manas), by the Grace of God, 
the Supreme Intelligence in his higher self, and seeing 
it without seeing, and without the conjunction of the 
andakaranas and avast as, if you melt yourself in, God, 
then will the Supreme Siva, who is inseparable from 
werything, appear to you separately, and as one and 
■different from all tk3 world and «s far tmncending all. 

Notes. 
• Tr ; " -a th| famous status* which both St. Tayunjanavar 
and the aatlCir of Siva-Bhogataram, had made the subject 
of Supreme Praise. 

The whole worlds' kuowledge, in half a stanza 
He revealed, Ob when shall I reach his golden feet, 

St. Tayumanavar. 

$r£(§jpuunP Outfit. 

God's Niradara transcendency is thus defined in 
JHrukalitrnppadiar fi^ia^Rpjfuu^ajti, * 
"^dSLji-H-.tfQutQjariiiu luSmfi fiesP gme, 

tBp^m Qu*®<f9-C— &p&* Qu*<3(9 < _-g)it/ 
Spate tiffirpnietti," * 



" Uncreate, immanent in everything and yet remaining 
separate from everything, and yet becoming one with that, 
which becomes one with it, this is the Niradara." 

The nature of the union. 

31. Good Karma will lift one into Higher births 
and worlds ; Bad karma into lower ones. As such, bgo- 
dering both, by the wisdom obtained by the virtue 
of worshipping tbe Sacred Being, and withouteiuering 
into future birth in this world and lower and Higher 
wqrlds, tbe person, who becomes, a Jivanmukta in 
this world, does not care where the sun shines and 
feels no want, and leaving his body, enters the fulness" 
of Supreme God, and becomes one with that fulness 
and all in all. 

Note. 
Gnanaprakasar deals folly in his commentary en the 
different views regarding the nature of tfce union ia 
Moksha postulated by various schools. 

The nature of Jivanmuktas. 

32. They who attain to gnana-saraadhi, have 
neither likes nor dislikes; they desire nothing; they 
care not for social etiquette, and Tapaa and Asrama 
rales, and Dyaaa. They have no impurity in their 
hearts. They care not for religious marks. They do 
not follow the lead of their bodily and mental 
senses. They have no bad qualities and no creed and 
no caste. They become like children.'and mad men 
and poasessed persons, and 'they may jdelight in 
singing and dancing also. 

The same. 
S3. They require not the afHs^ »t place, time and 
postures. They perform actions without any thought 
of the results; their miods do not move like a swing; 
They never leave the Feet of the Lord, io all thejr daily 
actions, in walking and sitting, in sleeping or waking 
in eating or starving", in purity or impurity, in wealth' 
or poverty, in pain or pleasure, in eujoyment/or sepa- 
ration, in like or dislike, though these actions mat or 
may not be performed like any other person. • 

A particular Uptsana to reach Samadki. 

34. If # you have«not yet reached this condition, 
then perceive the trnth of B -~rything being in God 
and God being in everj -iiing, and control yonr internal 
senses, and practise what your gnanaguru has graci- 
ously taught you and reach the God who is immanent 
in yourself. Reaching Him, your human faculties 
will all be converted into Divine facnlti^s. Try to 
realize the transcendent Being even in your waking 
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eondition. Then also your Sivanubhoti Will become 

roar Svanubhuti. 

Notf. 
Thia is the frnnonr Dahais Upasana set forth in most 
Upanisbads. See p. 20R Vol. II. of this journal. 

The greatness of the Jivanmvktas 
'$*- Those who can realize the Supreme Being 
even yi their waking condition, they are the saints 
who hcve attained to Sarva Nivarti, or absolute re- 
nunciatiation. And how are we to describe their 
^greatness ? They even hi this life have freed them- 
selves from all bonds, and obtaining Sivam, have 
become God themselves. Even if they rule and enjoy 
as crowned kings they will have no attachment to this 
world. If one does not reach this Ramadhi, even if 
they get rid of all external bonds, he will enter birth 
and -ia mt^a will not be destroyed. 



Adhlkarana 3. 

7* there Anuhhuti in Moksha. 

36. If you say that nothing can be perceived 
when we lose our senses ; no, nothing can be/perceived 
by those who have not seen the true. The immature 
virgin cannot .understand what love is. When two 
lovers unite in joyful embrace, their pleasure cannot 
be expressed in words. They alone can know. Those 
without th* 3 aid ofGod's grace cannot know themselves. 
1,1 any such say they have perceived God with their 
ordinary senses, it is all a delusion. Jf they are pos- 
sessed of God's Graqp, they can perceive themselves 
and God without perception. J f they dont, their 
births will not cease, and the anava cannot be 
sundered. 

1 Notes. 

As nature avoids vacuum, so the soul cannot exist 
unless it }fe filled in by the world or God. So to pet freed 
from the world, the only means is to get into eterDal Bliss 
of God. If not so filled, the soul. will again revert back 
and fall into the world. Such is the logical results which 
flow from the vitws of Buddh-jts and Mayuvadis, and 
honest people like Mrs. Besant do not shirk tram stating 
plainly such a consequence. To them, the conclu ing words 
of every Upanishad "'l'n*u». no return, there is no re- 
turn," era mere comforting words. There is no end to. 
births, and " there is an ever- recurring necessity of 
Samaara." But the f^rue Advaita Siddbar.fis' position is 
different. He prefers to believe that the words of the 
Upanishad are true aud not empty words. He strengthens 
his position both by logic and experience. St, Tiruvalluvar 



not content with Mating the position here taken by 
St. Ami Naiithi once, states it twice. 

"J TITLyew ZH gl S tit* L/Qtf l_ Q&rfQ^S SB* 1 1" m* l§ £ ££& 

enigtia gitiptt Qnwi*" 
c.f. The Vedic Te„ts 

By Meditating, the Muni goes 1o the souire of all 
beings, the witness of all, beyond all darkness.'" (Knivaiyn 
Upanishad). 

" By churning wilh Jnann alone does thp wise nmn burn 
up the bond (Pasa) (ibid). 

" Knowing the Devn, the shining oue, he is released 
from all bonds (pas.is). Svet. Up. l-P. 

"Knowing Him, Jsa, they become immortal." Ibid.iii, 7. 

" When men should roll up the ether like a hide, then 
only, ■without first knowing Siva, there could be an end of 
pain. (Svet. vi. 20. 

" The knower of Brahman reaches the Supreme." (Tnit. 
Up. IL ii, 1. 

'■ Knowing Siva, he passes into peace forever." (£>vet>. 
Up. iv. 14.) 

" A roan who has left all grief behind, sees the Majesty 
the Lord the Passionless, by the Grace of Hie Creator." 
(Ibid. iii. 20. 

For further treatment of the subject see the "Xote ou 
Nirvana" in Vol. I, pp. 177 to 18(1 of thia Magazine. 



Adhlkarana 4. 

37, Knowing the nature of the soul to be like the 
mirror reflecting various colours, and that it reflects 
in itself all the actions of the internal nnd external 
senses, and knowing that such reflections if the* senses 
are no part of himself, and distinguishing his iwn real! 
beantiful self by the Grace of God frcin the false 
colours of the senses, the seer of such truth will unite 
With the Lord and will never after leave Hi'-., like the 
rushing. waters of the river hreaking its banks -.nd 
reaching the ocean, become one with it mid c:in never 
more return. 

Note*;. 

The author merely echoes ih» concluding words of the 
Upanishads when he snys t tint there is no return for the 
freed so^pl ; a subject discussed by Badarayana in his con- 
eluding sutras. Note the use which our Saint has made of 
the analogy of the Rivers and the Ocean and the absurd use 
of it made by Prof. Duessen. (Vide pp. 85 lo 87, Vol. II.) 

The rough and discoloured dinmond or crystal or muddy 
and discoloured water stands for the soul; end the roughness 
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•mI discolouration w:d rust .stand for the ifttdas eternally 
attached to them. But it is possible to get freed from thin 
dirt and discolouiaiion. By polishing and nibbing and 
fllU>i' : ug (p:«;;es:< of births it ml death*) the rnnjjh diamond 
cao l)« niadu smooth and clear, and the muddy 
water can be made ciystitlline. What is tbe lemlt r The 
light that uhj* not him before is *een litm- nod enjoyed 
and it i-i for tlii.s light alone licit ne pi i/.o tbe diamond, so; 
nutch so thai weeiill them " liiiHUiuh, 1 15m is this I jo-fat 
Bud brilliance its own * Where mas it when it was covered 
by dust. Where is it when the brighfest diamand is kept 
in darkness p The fact is, tbe light is not ils own, it 
comes from another son ice, it enters it and permeates it 
and covers it ao fully that tbe crystal is iudintmglitshnble 
from it. When the I'iamond is covered by dirt &c the 
dirt &e prevented the light from entering it. When it was in 
darkness, no light was in union. So in handhn, cir niaya 
Bad mala ;>revent us from seeing the Light ; the light will 
entei us more and more, the more ind more we get fieed 
from this diit; till .it lust the Jivannnikta htcumos all Light 
And oil (loil. The fatal fallacy committed by Mayavadis is 
in taking tbe reflected Light as Jiva or Jivatma, It i.H not 
Jiva. Tbe Jiva ia the crystal or wafer. They say the 
reflection or light is God and this is quite correct ("S-nftrr 
udliiSa i.Cuj£p$';fiijd&!;(?SBr" — Appai). The identi- 
fying of Jiva with God will be like identifying wafer or 
erystal with Light. But in Moksba, we still reach a pro- 
cess of identification as when we name a diamond, a bril-' 
liatit. So indeed the advaita siddantis always declare that 
tbe freed Jiva is Siva, Wlmt occurs is, the individuality 
of. the crystal or water or tbe river is lost and what is 
actually perceived is tbe Light or God. In Moksba, there 
is feeling and there is perception of God but there ia no 
consciousness of sueh feelin" or perception. When cons- 
ciousness enters, there will be duality. When there is no 
concionnness, there is absolute evenness or advaitam. The 
following is pure language of science and is equally appli- 
cable *j the case before us. 

** When a river enters the sea, it soor. loses its indivi- 
duality, it becomes r,iergr<} in the body of the ocean, where 



it loses its current, and wue-.e therefore ir. has no power to 
keep in suspension the sediment which" it had bi ought 
down from the higher lauds." (The story of a piece o! , 
coal p. i"',, New nee) When the individuality, the feeling of 
Tend ''raine"Ahanlfara or Anava is lust, the aoul merges in 
God, and becomes indistinguishable, the Kaimiu force is 
lost, and it cannot revert back ("attiirjuSmiSiflaiji&ttfc— 
Devarani) and become incapable of sinning, auu cannot 
ieave the Feet of the Lord. See further uote to chap Vi- 
" Light of Grace." 

The nature of God'f Omnijirefenfe. 
>H- If God is every where, (and everything) then 
there is no necessity for our reaching Him. If 
He is not everywhere, then He is not God. 
Hi* connection is like that of the booI in the body 
The eye can see all other organs but they cannot 
see t lie eye ; tire son) can only uuderst»nd the 
various tatvas in union with them. By the grace of 
the Lord alone wili ne attain to the Path igr ana. 
Then will he be like the blind man who get his eye 
sight restored to him, and perceive God as the Light 
of Light. 

To yet freed from Yasana Mala 
39. Just as when yon drop a stone into a pond 
covered with moss, the waters get cleared for a 
while and covered again, the Mala, Maya and Karma 
will become detached from the man when he is attached 
to God ; they become attached to him, again other- 
wise. Those who dwell on the Feet of the Lord with 
love and steadiness will never lose their Samadhi. To 
those who cannot always fix their minds to God, we 
will give another means whereby they can cut their 
bonds asunder. 

End of the Vlllth Sutra. 



(Tr- be Continued). 



J. M. N 
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THE VBDAlSrTA-SUTRAH WITH S'RI'KANTHA- 
BUA'tiHYA. 



(Continued from page 192 Vol. IF.) 

TkoTifb not Dbowlnf ltMlf <mt imm »c H'run, »«t It la • 

m*ua to MlTmUoai »» oompxvbMiaiiiff itlw •■■antl*l 

futurM of u •■'nun*'. iHI. It. 49'. 

The PaVupatas'i-aimt, though not exhibiting itself as 
an iudependent is'raraa, is still an as'rama by itself, 
known as Aryas'rama or the transcendental order, and 
constitutes m» independent means of reaching the 
Paramas'iva, by virtue of celibacy and other attributes 
ofanascetic(which conduce to the attainment of Vidy a) 
being comprehended in it. The Pas'upata-vrata is of 
two kiuds. life- lor.g and temporary, as declared in the 
following passage : 

" Either lasting till the death of the body, or lasting 
for a period of twelve years." 

Of these two, that which lasts till the end of life and 
is cttlle'i atviisrama or transcendental order, leads to 
Moksha; whereas the other is a means of attaining 
some worldly enjoyment. Such is the distinction be- 
tween the two. Thus the Sruti itself teaches that this 
vow(Vrat») has two aspects, — as a means to worldly 
enjoyment and as a moans to Moksha — both securing 
Siva's grace. We should so interpret the texts as not 
to stultify the authority of this passage of the Sruti. 



the good karma which serves as a means to it; anil 
will accrue in a future birth if there should be an 
obstacle present Aud we are told in the s'ruli that 
Vatnadeva find Dthers reaped in a later birt 1 ) the 
fruits of their investigation and stndy of Brshroavidya, 
carried ou in their past births, Hence no necessity, 
that the result of liberation should accrue in this 
very birth. 



Adhlkarana 16.' 

The remit ii obtained la tale birth Is the absence of obstacles, 
as we see In the sruti. (in. i?. go.) 

A donhtariseB here as to whether the result of medi- 
tation accrues, to those who practise it as taught before 
in this t>irth, or in a future birth. 

( Purvapakxha) : — Let* us enquire. A man engages 
in the Upasina hoping that liberation may come to him 
in this very birth, but not in a future birth. Who does 
ever desira dehy with regard to the result ? There- 
fore the result in the form of liberation must accrue to 
him in this birth, if it should ever accrue lo him at al). 
If not in this birth, it will never accrue at all. 

(SMdhanta) : — A3 against the foregoing, we hold as 
follows : In the absence of an obstacle in the shape of 
a strong karma of a different '-"nd, the result of the 
npiaana oF the Supreme accrues in Lhis birth. If there 
should be any obstacle, it will accrue in a future birth ; 
just as the result in the shape of a worldly good does 
not necessarily accrue soon after the performance of 



Adhlkarana 17. 

Unlike (the sacrificial rites), there is no distinction in the result 

of liberation, because of the state of Sim being determined 

(as the result), fill. iv. 61). 

It has been established that,' as in the case of the 
results accruing from mere works, the result in the 
shape of liberation accrues in the absence of an obsta- 
cle in the form of a strong kurma of a different kind, 
A doubt now arises ji.9 to whether, on the same prin- 
ciple, there existB or not a difference in liberation 
accruing as the result of the different upusanae, aa 
there is a difference in the case of the ^results of 
sacrificial rites. 

(Pitrvapaksha) : — It may appear that, like the 
results of mere sacrificial rites, liberation admits of 
distinctions. We are given to understand that 
different sacrificial rites produce different res-nits : 
"Let him who desires Svarga perform the sacrifice 
of Jyirishtoma." " Let him who desires Svarajyft or 
lordship in Svarga perform the sacrifice of Vajapeya." 
So too there must be a difference in the results of 
knowledge acquired through Upasana, 

(SiddhAnta) : — As against tho foregoing we hold 
as follows : Unlike the results of mere sacrificial rites, 
th« result of UpaaanH-JnHna admits of no differcr.'es, 
inasmuch as it has been determined that the state of 
Brahman is the result of Upisana-Jnina. Since the 
state of Brahman which the possessors of V'lya attain 
is one and the same, there is no room for any kind of 
difference in the result here. It should not be urged 
that a difference in the digreea of Upasana may give 
rise to a difference in the result ; for, in the case of 
the acts of Upasana no results hpve been mentioned 
other than liberation. Brahman being one and the 
same, liberntion which is the state of Brahinnn mast 
also be one and the same. Hence no difference in the 
liberation accruing from different Up'sanas. 
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FOURTH ADHYA YA— FIRST PADA. 



Adhlkarana I. 

frequent repetition (Is meant) baeaus of the iutnieties- 
(IV. !. 1 ) 

In the third Adhyvya has been diBcnssed in detail 
the nature of the worshipper (Up -saka), of the object 
of worship (Up isya), and of the several kinds of wor- 
ship 'UpVsana,\ as also the duties of the various orders 
"f holy li f 3 f'As'ramas). Here, again, in the fourth 
Adhyaya will be discussed the following topics : in the 
first plda, the mode of worship (Up^sana); in the 
second ptda, the departure, from earthly life, of Jfva, 
the worshipper (uf >salfH) ; in the third pida,, the 
Path of Light (Arcliir), etc and in the fourth pida, 
the state of the ooe who has attained to Brahman. 
Now the first Aiihikarana(of the first pada) deals with 
the doubt as to whether one hfs to do once alone or 
to frequently repeat the act of knowing prescribed, 
as the means to Muksha, in the following passages: 
" The Knower of Brabrnan reaches the Supreme."* 
" Knowing S iva, one attains infinite peace."t 
(Purvnpahsha) : — It should be done only once, 
because, on the principle that *' once done, the inten- 
tion of the scipture is fulfilled," the act intended by 
the scripture in the words 'knowing (Jnana)' and 
* realising (Ved:>na)' becomes accomplished when once 
done, as in the case af the Prayaja., 

iSiddhanta) : — Asagaini-t the foregoing, we hold as 
follows. The act of knowing, prescribed as the means 
to Moksha in such passages as " the Knower of 
Brahman reaches the Supreme," should be frequently 
revolved ; for, we ander&taud that the act of knowing 
(Vedana) whtcb is spoken of as the means to Moksha 
{b of the form of meditation (Up'sana), inasmuch as 
the two terms 'Know (vid)' and ' meditate (Upts)' are 
interchangeably used at the commencement ( Upa- 
kraina) and the concluding portions (Upasamhara,) of 
the following passages : 

Ltt a man meditate (upas) on mind as Brahman. 

...He who knows (Veda) this shines and 

w.irms through bis celebrity, fame and glory of 

countenance.' 'J 
" He who kuows (Vedit) what he kuowB, he is thus 

spoken of by me,"§ 

• Tai. Up. 2-1, 
+ Bve. Up. 4-14. 
t Chbi. Up. 8-18-1. 
$ Ibid. 4-14. 



"Teach me, O Lord, the Deity which jon worship 
(upas)."* 

And the word 'meditation (npAfetna)' denotes a coj- 
tinnous flow of thought. As to the Prayaja, etc., it 
is but proper to do them only once because their 
effects are invisible. Inasmuch as the intuitive 
realisation (Sakshatkara), the result of knowledge 
(Vedana), is visible, this act should be repeated till 
its result is attained, as in the case of threshing the 
paddy. 

And became of the indisatory marks. (IV. 1. i). 
As pointing to tlu3 conclusion, the following 
passages (of the Smritij may be cited : 

" By knowledge of Is'vara, the soul (Kshctrajria) 
attains, it is deemed, the highest purity." 
Be he guilty of the major sins, or be he guilty of 
the minor sins, let a man practise meditation 
(dhyana) of Brahman, engaged therein for a, 
quarter of the night." 

" Let n man practise Yoga (or Satnadhi) directed 
fo the A'traan." 

" Let a man realise the Supreme Being (Purusha) 
who is of golden hue, who can be reached in the 
dream-consciousness (svapnadhi). 

And so on. Hencet the necessity of a frequent 
repetition of the knowledge of Brahman. 



Adhlkarana 2. 

As the Self, verily, do tley aaderstand (Him) and teach alsr. 
(IV- 1.3). 

In the preceding Adhlkarana it haa been made oat 

that the meditation of Brahman should be repeated. 

Here follows the enquiry as to whether the Jiva or 

individual soul whose A'tm»n is Brahman should 

regard himself as one with I'svara, or as distinct 

from Him. 

(PuTvapaksha) :— tt may at first sight appear that 
the proper course is for the JS?a to contemplate upon 
Brahman only as distinct from himself ; for firstly, 
in the passage " superior to the universe is Rudra, 
the Great Sage,"J and in the Vediuta-sutre I. i. 22, 
it is decVired that t'ae Lord, the Para-Brahman, is an 

• ibid. 2.2. 

t Fovm the passages quoted above, it may be Been that tbe 
knowledge by which Brabman is reached is of the form of 
mtditation (dhyioa) and Toga (9amadhiJ consisting in the 
frequent repetition of ooe and the same thought. 

t Mabina-Up. 10-19. 
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entity distinct from the Jtv», from the Pratyag".tman, 
from the Pas'u or individual sou', and secondly, the 
tTivft.can never become Brahinan whose characteristic 
mark is Omniscience. 

{Siddhanta) :— Xo doubt, the Supreme Brahman 
called S'iva is supeiior to the Jiva; still, the 
worshipper should meditate Him thus: "I am Brah- 
man." For, even the worshippers of old, regarded 
Brahman as their own Seif (A'tman) thus : 'Thou. 
verily, T em, O Loid, God; I, verily, Thou art " 
Though an entity quite distioct from the worshipper, 
the Supreme Brahman serves those worshippers all 
the same, by giving them His own being* And 
in the words " That Thou art," etc., they also give 
others; their pupils, to understand that Brahman 
is their own Self. Certainly, Mukti or liberation 
consists in attaining the state of S'iva, that state 
whir-h is full of unlimittd s'upreme bliss and free 
from all taint. This attainment of the state of S'iva 
is not possible except on the cessation of bondage 
(PasLtva) on the part of the Jiva, and the cessation 
of houdage cannot be brought about except by the 
meditation thereof (i. e., of the state of S'iva). 
Therefore, the worshipper, freed from servitude on the 
bondage being loosened by the continuous stream 
of the thought that " I nm S'iva," becomes S'iva 
Himself. Indeed, tho slate of S'iva uonsista in being 
the repository of that unsurpassed Bliss which is fre3 
from all traces of evil traint. And the Supremo 
Brahman is of quite the same nature. By constant 
meditation thereo f , the worshipper becomes of the 
same natare. Hence it is that all else is said to be 
unworthy of being meditated by the seeker of 
Moksha, in the passages like the following : 

"The banefioent S'iva alone should be meditated 
upon (by the worshipper) abandoning all else,"t 

For, all scriptures teach that Mukti or liberation 

consists in the cessation of s"rvitude [Pas'ubhava), 

of the identification with the body of a brahmana and 

the like, — and in thej a+ tainment of oneness with that 

Supreme Individuality (Parai-mbhava), with that 

S'iva who is tbe immediate witness of His own 

• That is to wy, by" removing fvom them the »t»te of bondage 
(pisntvft). 

t AtbarvuB'iLbo 



inherent unsurpassed Bli-s, and who is self-luminous, 
shiniug by his own light. Contemplation of oneness 
with B i ah man leads the Up'isaka to Mukti ; otherwise 
there will lie no cessation of sawo-.'tra. 



Adhikarana 3. 

The Sutrak/un makes a distinction 

(No meditation as Atman) ia the symbol; not indeed is 
He (to be worshipped there.) [IV: i 1.) 

In the passages like "let him meditate mind as Brah- 
man," Chhi 3-18-1., we are taught to meditate Brah- 
man in the mind and so on. Is Brahman to be medi- 
tated there as the Self (Atimn) or as something 
different from the Self.' 

(Pi'irvajiahislia): — In such meditations of symbols as 
are enjoined in the passages ''Let him meditate the 
mind asBrahman;" ''Let him meditate the Sua as Brah- 
man," we are given to understand that, in meditating 
upon the mind, etc., we have to exalt tliem by regar- 
ding them as Brahman. Accordingly, inasmuch La 
the symbol has been regarded by the devotee asBrah- 
man, what harm is there in regarding it as the Self 
{Atman)? 

(Siddhimtu): — As against the foregoing we hold aa 
follows: The Self should not enter into the contem- 
plation of symbols; for, in them it is not the Supreme 
Brahman that is meditated upon. On the other hand, 
it is the mind, etc., that are to be meditated upon aa 
Brahman. Even supposing that in these' cases the 
object of meditation is Brahman Himself conditioned 
by the mind, etc., it is not this conditionded Brahman 
that we should regard as theSe[f,inasmtichasthe mind, 
etc.,are not the essential attributes ofBrahman and are 
therefore mere phenomena ( Vikfa-as) It is t^e Brah- 
man possessed of such attributes as unfailing will, etc., 
that^we regard as the Self. Otherwise even the Self 
(Atman)|would be subject to phenomenal charges. 
Therefore.Jthe devotees should not meditate upon the 
symbol as the Self, seeing that there theParames'vara 
is not the direct object of worship. 

A. Mahadbya Sasthy, b.a. 
(To be continued.) 
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A CHAPTER FROM THE KURAU 



Nobody wlio tuts the least insight into the pages of 
he sacred Komi will fail to etidor-e the rema/k of the 
veteran Tamil sohnlar Rev. Dr. 6 U Pope that this 
is a work unparoUeled >n any language. The merits 
of the work are so apparent that even at its very birth, 
it received the highest encomiums of the proudest 
*cholara of the flay, the Pandits of the far famed 
Madam College or Sangham. The tradition that the 
author was of low birth only heightens the value of 
the appreciations thus showered on him. One of the 
CollegiaDB compares it to the Veda, and aoother says, 
unlike the Veda, Tiruvalluvar'ti words dont lose their 
merit by anybody repeating them. One speaks of it 
as containing everything worth knowing, and another 
that there is nothing which is not contained in this 
work. One says that the words are sweeter than the 
Heavenly Ambrosia, and unlike the lattery can be 
partaken o&by everybody. And as the poet utters these 
woVis even our own mouth begins to 'water. Aoother 
says they are sweet food to the mind, sweet to the enr 
and sweet to the tongue, nnd the great panai-a for 
the ills of K»rma. One compares it to the suu who 
dispelling the deep darkness of ignorance makes the 
lotus of the heart blooni forth. Another compares 
it to the lamp dispell/ rig our menttl darkness, with 
the oil can of Dharma, and wick of Artha, and ehee 
of Kama, words of perfection, the flume, and the 
short metres the lamp-stand. Its brevity, not border- 
ing on unintelligibility or ambiguity as do most of 
the sutras in Sanscrit, its perfection of expression and 
style, its deepness are all matters taken up for praise 
tbv these l«-arned Collegians- And what is more., tbe 
poet Kalladar brings out in his verse it? most 
prominent character, its universality. People wrcmgle 
about this or tint being the truth, and they rnuge 
themselves into vatious schools, but ail tire agreed 
nbout the truth of the words uttered by Ti nival Invar. 
And since his time, all religionists, Buddhists and 
Jains, Saivas and Vaishnavi.s have nil claimed him 
as their own. And we need not enquire wherefrom 
he derived his truths. It is enough to acknowledge 
that it is perfection of Truth, if one can say so, a. 
Perfect Ethical and Religious Code, a perfection of 
art and thought. Indeed, a close study of the work 
will bring ont its perfect scientific basis, and each 
part, and each chapter, and each verse is placed one 
after the other in a perfect chain of logical arrange- 



ment and argument. And may we hope that some 
ardent student of the Kural will work out from it a 
perfect theory of ethics, both private and international. 

One more remark, and this will introduce as to the 
chapter oF the book we have taken ap for translation 
and elucidation It is usually remarked following 
the main divisions of the book into Dharma, Artha 
and Kama Jtpii, Qui®*, pjwuii, that the author has 
left out the discussion of the last Purn^hartha or 
Moksha. *f?#, on the ground that religion 1 is a 
matter which will give room for difference and 
dispute. But is it true that there are no universal 
truths of religion and did oar author leave them 
unsaid ? His own contemporaries did not understand 
him jis doing so but have stated in their encomiums 
that ho has explained all the four Pnrughartams and 
that he has shown the path to Moksha. And the 
Rev. Dr. Pope in his Bhort paper on the Ethics of 
Kural holds that Tiruvalluvar bases his ethics on the 
grand truths of Thripadartba, Pathi, Pasu and Pa«a. 
In fact his creed is not a godless creed like that of the 
Jains or Buddhists. In this respect, there is disparity 
between the Naladi and this work. Our author's 
God is the first Cause and Lord ' ^Busfe®/ He is 
'intelligent,' ameiiQtufir ; He resides in the heart of 
his creatures-' &**« i&e&jGiuQfipssr,' He'is Immaculate, 
untainted by likes and dislikes, Ooit-m<B^v!> Qaiasai-t 
atLca^eiirar,' He is the ' Lord of Lords ' and ' king of 
kings ' ' @an ,»«/«)/ He is -'incomparable' 'fit^d^m 
•numSeowr* "'*»'•' He is the source of all Dharma and 
Beneficent, 'jt^anri^ ^.^^essBn.' He has eight 
attributes, GicwQ&rpgii j» (i.e. pelf-dependent or 
Belf-possesed, the 1'ure, Self-Lcminous, the All-Know- 
ing, the Ever-Free, the Beneficent, the Infinitely 
Fowerful, and Infinitely Blissful. Paritnolalugar 
rejects all other interpretations of msea^ssfu) and 
the Eternal Truth Q-jnuuQuit^nr and the Perfect and 
good Being, ' Q* uQu'®**.'* iNo amount of learning is 
of any good unless a man believes in the existence 
of God and worships Hi's feet in all love and troth. 
And without such knowledge and such conduct, the 
mere attaining of ethicul perfection is of no use 
(" gti+esBi'j&nLjp " &:.) The true way to get rid of onr 
bonds is to reach the Se^ ~ r Ae Ever-Free. And 
these bonds are nc mere myths but they are 
caused by our own ignorance, Avidya, Ahanka.ru. or 
Aoava which is eternal, Anadi. Aad then, the chain 



* Pandit Savariroy*D derives ' BjTum' from *£*&' *nd onr Baiot 
■uei «fiiSu'j* rery frequently . 
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of causation following^ karma into endlt-es births and 
suffering is worked out, and the means* or Sadana 
' required to get freed from these bonds ( are fully 
shown, and of all the means, the greatest Sadana is 
to reach Hinj who is past all thought and speech and 
unless this is done, it is useless to hope to get oor 
oarefr destroyed. And as all these principles are 
Tully explained in the chapter 36 on ' Su^v^^m) ' 
' How to perceive truth,' we.have translated the same 
below, adopting ulmost the language of Dr. G. (J- 
Pope, together with the famous commentary* of 
PtrimtrMag&r, with some running notes, to show 
how ftr this is embodied fn the Advaita-Siddhanta. 
Of course the language oi the Knral is the langaage 
of the Saivite writers of the past 2000 years ; and no 
wonder, the truths expounded by all of them should 
be the same. 

Bow to Perteice Truth t 
That is we Inow the truth when we know the 
nature of flifth and Freedom (Moksba) and the 
causes thereof, free from error and doubt. This the 
Sanscritists call Tatvagnana. As this knowledge 
arises after desiring the desire of Him who has no 
dcaire, this chapter is placed in consequence after the 
chapter on ' 0pf,' ' Sannyasa.' 

ti(JBfgl ceirgjjij SpuLi, 

The delnsion whereby men deem that the truth 

which is not, 
That is the cause of hapless birth. 

Parimelalagar'a Commentary. 
This delusion consists in believing such books and 
doctrines which hola that there is no rebirth, uo fruits 
of both kinds of Karma, and thut there is no God and 
such like, to be the true books and doctrines. Vhis 
delusive belief is same as when one mistakes one 
t tbing for another, a block for a man, shell for silver. 
u> (*>**, dfelusyjn, i£u«#ud, tSuf^ih n.avirq. error, 
jKmSfa.*; Avidyn or ignorance are all synonymous 
words. As it ii only sorrow that is reaped in all the 
four kinds of birth as Devas, men, animal and astrals, 
ibis couplet explains that birth is sorrowful and 
Avidya or error is its cause. 

By altering only a single letter in the first line an 
'j,,' V into ^ 'i,' (Oui(jffrti» into Qua^sfimet) the 
meaning of the whole passage will be altered, and we will 
have a new system of philosophy directly apposed to oar 
author's. Instead of it being then the troth, it will become 



the opposite of it. This is the same questi on which has 
arisen iu interpreting the negative prefix in the word 
' Advaitn.' This,' a' or 'ua' is iuterpieted in two ways 
either as meaning 'jfmti' 'not' or '■$&&* 'no,' though 
the distinction in the English equivalents wilt not be very 
apparent. This is its 'jtapauruQu'^a' or '£)<smwjj 
Ou»j»i«,' Siddhautis, of course accept the former inter- 
pretation, and most followers of Sankaia prefer the latter 
one. This latter view involves the negation of one of the 
two or may be both of the postulates in ' AJntita.' CfU- 
this question, a hn^e war has isged and vol antes haw 
been written by the late Sri-la-Sri Somasnndara Nayagar 
and his followers on one side, and the late Ratna Chettiar 
and of his ilk on the other side. Anyhow, Saint Tiru- 
vallnvar's meaning ia clear. He does not mean to repu- 
diate anything as unreal or non-existent. To him, delusion 
or error consists in mistaking one existent thing as the 
shell, for another existent thing as silver. To him, to know 
the truth, is to understand the tme natnre of each one 
thing The question of reality or unreality does not come in. 
Only one must not mistake one thing for the other or doubt 
its nature. It will be sufficient requirement of the definition, 
if one understands the tine nature of God and man and 'be 
■soild, and one need not believe any of these to be unreal. 
One of such truths is that birth is sorrowful. This can 
be proved to be tine. Bat one's ignorance or delusion 
comes when he take this actual squ-ow as happiness. 
Ton think that with this body, there ia an end altogether 
when in fact there are fnture births. Believing that there 
is no futnie life and future birth, ene does not believe thai 
there can be a soul ; and if there is one', he thinks the body 
itself is the soul and believing so, all his energies in this 
world are directed solely towards what would procure the 
greatest pleasure and gratific.it ion of his senses, and ht> 
does not care what means he adopts provided his passions 
are gratified. As it is, the whole foundation of molality 
vrill be undermined and one need have neither feni of men 
nor God. All this is the result of want of knowledge of 
the trne nature of his body and himself, and this ignorance 
is the cause of his birth. This ignorance is a fact and 
to believe that this ignorance is itself unreal will be error 
or false knowledge. It i.-s only w hen a man knows that he 
is ignorant, that lie will learn and try to remove his 
ignorance. Bat can this ignorance be removed "f Yea. If 
so, bow ? This question is answered in the next couplet. 

Darkness departs and rapture springs to men who see 
The mystic vision pute from all delusion free. 

Parimi'lalrtgar'x Comment at $• 

g(<g»r, darkness is hell. " The mystic vision pure' 
is the supreme object of knowledge. By this couplet 
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u explained that by freedom is meant Niraligaya- 
nanda and the Nimitta Karana, for this the Sapr%me 

Being. 

Notes. 

Darkness and ignorance, Light, and knowledge have at 
all times and in all climes been used synonymousLy and 
no two things aie so analogous in nature as these two 
pairs ot words. When will darknws vanish, ? When the 
bud rises. When will the snn rise ? After the night is 
ua.it. When will ignorance cease ? When the source of 
al! lights arises in his heart? When will this be ?• When 
be has attained to a well balanced mind (j^efiiw 
Oa-iUH). The Pasatchayam and Pathignanam are 
distinct facts, tboughatbe first is not possible without the 
second. This conplet answers all those who say if the 
ignorance was eternally attach J to the sonl, it cannot 
be removed, and even if it be removed what follows is 
only a blank and that uo Divine Powet is required to give 
one freedom. This couplet and verse 4 below which gives 
u most distinct reply to the Bnddhist view will remove 
all doubts as to whether he is a Siddanti or a Buddhist or 
a Jain. Bat same of these truths even when known to a 
jian. doubt often opposes bim, environed by a host of 
dogmatists who each assert his own dogma is the only 
truth. In the aeit couplet it is stated that even this 
doobt is the cause of birth, and the means of getting rid 
of this doubt is also stated. 
3. Pju^^ctFbS* QfiJImpiiiQ er>aiit:*ji0ar 

When doabta'disperae and clearness is gained, 
Nearer is heaven than earth to safe's soul. 

Pari mefalagar'* Coin vie n t a ry, 
Uoubt ■ ffiioii) is knowing a thing variously. That 
is doubting it there is or is not God and Karma and 
Rebirth and without definite belief in anything. This 
is the same as doubting a thing as water or a mirage, 
roim or a snake. As it is natural to every system to 
refute other doctrines and establish its owe, the 
doubts arising from such a multitude of doctrines, 
thu-e sages well practised in Yoga will remove, by 
felicit* fsvanubhuti or experience, ( and attain to real 
knowledge ; and hence they are called giu^^-i'fdt'fi^ 
Qj<#ip*i. As they reach higher and higher Yogic 
experience, their attachment to the world will grow 
less and less, hence, the author's statement that 
'■ heaven is nearer " etc. By this couplet is explained 
that doubtful knowledge is a cause of birth. 
Notks. 
Yoga is a means and not an end. Till Yo?a merges 
into knowledge, no real knowledge >* e»'"ed. Even the 
highest Yoga is no good unless the final tfoal is -eacbed 



from whence there is jiq return. The attainment of Yojp. 
is really dtmcult, bat this not all. One can subdue his 
passions, and desires, nud control his senses, bat unless he) 
has the "Vision pure," 'The only Truth,' then this 
attainment will be only for a first time, and the man will 
again be a prey to his senses. To meet this special 
Bnddhist view that the attainment of mere extinction of 
all desires is Nirvana and that there is no such thing as 
Brahma-Nirvana, is the special object of the next conplet. 

Five-fold perception gained, what benefit accrue 
To them whose spirit lacks perception of tbe true. 

Commentary. 
Five-fold perception is the Manas. By 'gained' ia 
meant, the controlling of the manaa and concentrating 
of it in Darana. As training of this alone is not suffi- 
cient, the author say a there is no benefit, „nd he brings 
out by the '■-">,' how difficult a feat even this attain- 
ment of Darana is. By these two couplets, the great- 
ness of Pathignana is explained by pointing out that 
without this attainment, no Moksha is possible. {And 
the nature of this Pathignana is the subject of the 
next couplet). 

Qusti-iuQuaQsm Statu fijS«tj .. 

Whatever thing, of whatsoever kind it be, 
'Tis wisdom's part in each the real thing to see. 

Commentary. 
That is, ono must perceive the truth immanent in 
every thing, after getting rid of oar ordinary notions 
of them. In the phrase " SmebGeeuMdi «.jraWi«tl 
S#tui».Ts i eJ'33#» *8QLDQuaiaDp" the words may mean 
ordinarily the ndme of kiqg Seraman of a parti- 
cular description, but they may mean more particularly 
the Tatvas from earth to Furusha. When examined and 
rendered into tbeir final causes, what ii Dully remains 
is none ot this cause and effect, but tho Highest Truth 
and His knowledge is the true knowledge. By thip 
Couplet, is explained the nature of this true knowledge. 

NOTK. 

This i-i one of tbe nost oft-quoted couplets of Koral, and 
is put to more general u««* " _j nhiL-is intended here. 
Ooe has not- to j^o far .o discover the Supreme Beincr and 
know Him. He is in everything; but one mast lose light 
of the apparent to (fain the real. God is in the earth hat 
the earth is not God ; God is in water but water is not 
God, and so through every Tatva, and lastly, God is in the 
soul, but the soul is not God. Wlmn one has so learned 
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•to discriminate and distinguish. tlieii*mly will he attain to 
■ fyLhignanam. In the next three couplets, tffe Sadanft 

required for attaining this Pathignanam is given. And 

the first reqoiaite is hearing or learning. 

Who learo and here the knowledge of the true obtain. 
Shall find tbe path that cotneth not again. 
Commentary. 
By ' learn,' the author means learning from every 
body and at all times. By ' liere,' the author brings 
obi the greatness of human birth wherefrom alone 
^ne can attain Moksha. 

" The path that cometh not again'' ia the path to 
Mokaha. The means or Sadana for knowing The First 
cause, the cause of one's attaining -Moksha are of 
three; kinds * they are Q*v&, Hearing or study, «9u> 
#*th, Reflection, uir&fa Bxvana or Realising. (In 
TSanscrit; Sravana, Manana a.n& Nidhidyasana). This 
couplet explains Sravana. 

Notes. 

Though the commentator's idea of what is to be learnt 
ia very large, yet the correction conveyed in the following 
stanza of Naladyar is important. 

ungtssi 0(/}£p Qpfiliij) 

,"tn this matchless veise/'says Dr. Pope, "not a syllable 
could be spared; while almost every word is common and 
jtvmy, yet is the very fittest, and is used in its exact 
meaning. It is somewhat archaic ; — has a fascinating air 
of mystery ; — pleasantly exeVcises and amply rewards the 
student's ingenuity ; — seems dark at first, but once lit up, 
apurkles for ever. 

"This ami — shore suggests a metaphor: ' learning is a 

•D"ieless — infinite — ocean,' 

* » 

" Then comes the simple antithesis, ' the learner's days 

are few.' Id Tamil tbe nse of the same root twice (in 
*eis$ an,! eputvrr) and again in the third line [mpuQa) 
imports, an added charm. 

'Into these perfectly (to Tamil ears) harmonious lines 
is compressed a whole chapter : 

■ The subject of *tudy [a«teH itb a plural verb) are 
iuliuitely numerous ; but the learner's days are few ; and if 
it he calmly thought out, men are liable to many diseases. 
[lisaA natural infirmities or " bonds" that enfeeble and 
restrict]. Youthful enthusiasm may lead men to antici- 
pate great ana varried triumphs ; calm reflection teaches 



them their natural weakness. So, men should learn -with 
discrimination {QpweAmi) examining closely l^iriiu) 
things befitting (jir.t>u> suit, satisfy) gladden) them, with 
intelligence, (0#ifl* #) like that of the bird (the semi 
divine Hamoa) that drinks only the milk and leaves the" 
wfttea, when these mingled are presented to it r" 

The mind that knows with certitude what is (Fiis*- 

Canse) and ponders well 
Its thoughts on birth again to other life need not to 

dwell. 

Commentary 
This explains 'martana. 

8. tS/DuQuehg/w Quflss>ij&&S0 fipCiQuact^itJD 

When the folly of desiring birth departs, the soul 

can view 
The emailed Home of The Good Berwg*, this ia wisdom 

true. 

Commentary. 
Birth and ignorance, and Exalted Home and Truth 
are veally related as effect and cause, they are given 
inversely in this couplet. Of tbe five faults, as igno- 
rance is the cause of even the other faults, the author 
has stated this as the cause of birth. As Moksha is 
higher than all other things, ittis spoken of an the 
'exalted.' The First Cause is spoken of :is the 'Good 
Being,' 1 inasmuch as He is eternal without birth and 
death, as all other things are ton significant to taint 
him by their contacts, and as he remains the same 
without change or taint at all time, though immanent 
iu all things. Bence also He is spoken of above as 
the 'True Being' {QuhijuQui'q&t) and -the Existent 
(a.«i*ir^). Tbe " viewing" is the soul losing its Mala 
and constantly -realising or practising, (u@3p*ai 
BavaiiH) so that it'may become one with God (6^a»«»u> 
«/,*l). This Bavana is also called SuMarflu i»r Sulla 
Dhyana. As it is commonly held by all schools of 
people that the soul when it leaves the body lit/comes 
that which it fancied at the time (ji,?®^ u.nQg,«j,; jp 
uftSimuuC-i.. & 4,*,^ Jt/fisa»a.i^G^iiarjiiu.(i*efiia\{Jf. t 
is born assuming that body to which it yearned at the 
time of death), and so, too, as it is necessary for 
people who aspire after Moksha to contemplate in the 
Transcendent Being so that their thoughts on birth 
may cease, there is no better means than this Sadana 
for practice beforehand always. Thus Bavmw is 
explained in this couplet. 
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N<>TB. 

The commentator proves hid thesis by taking the bom- 
moo firm of belief held by hit people, llvmy one believes 
that the form lie set*, the object he is after, the" idea which 
noaeeaaes him at the moment of one's death will give him 
a similar form at the fnture birth and stories tine cor-ent 
about a lishi who was fondling u deer being born a 
deer etc;. Bat these do not know on what principle thia 
is based ; and except is the Siddbaota works thia. principle 
is nowhere expounded. The principle involved regards 
the nature of the sonl, which is stated briefly and tersely by 
St, Moikandrin as 'dy* > jj *,*"'' " that, that becomes" as 
s #n; <i ? per zymrfBuwpm' " that becomes that to which 
it it attached" by St. Ami Nanthi, which is paraphrased 
air.iin by St, Thayuinauavar as 

" aj«Qp" ts jt up/Bt*" jipSR j^iu -i> w <u iB tm j» 

' Like the dirt-removed ciystal rhich beeomes of the 
nature of that to which it is attached." St. Tiruvalluvar 
himself has cltarly expressed 'this ptit' (Split in Kural 
verses " upjpiatjppp^sif &c" of (ho last chapter, and 
second verse of this chapter and In the next verse (#jr/ri_/ 
(TStfii j7 &c) and verses 4, 5, 7 and S of the firBt chapter, 
lv herein he shows that unless the soul leaves itn clinging 
to one, it cannot clinj» to another from whence is deduced 
the principle (upjp,aQaita- fi> StcturtsiLn) that the soul 
cannot have any independent existence or form 
unless it is clinging to one thing, (the world or body in 
Bandha} ir the orlier (God in Moksha), and while so 
attached, it identifies itself so thoroughly that it is im- 
possible to discover its separate personality. Hence it 
was that a Tjitdal, an Huxley, a Bain with all their 
minflte anatomical, biological and psychological analysis 
were not able to discover a mind in the body different 
from the body, though they could not feci that the 
result wan not very satisfactory The 1 express language 

n*ed by the commentator "j»#^«> HjrQpii&jp wdldsu 

0««*> 9« " as will appear from the besui if ul stanza we 
quote below from St. Aral Nanfbi, will Show to whom he 
is indebted for the explanation. 

" *•■•<- cSroe/iu .w Qei^Q^i^irps & jjp»?cr^i 

MtfiuoQpi o or inl siQftr sf a a 0p4g:f kp 
Q p noa tp_S <gS Qp&~ jj p a shtiVfS&J'pssouuiOei 

Qw aQutor ui~.ii £H&*pG 'pi <& jzotJcC&jSsiijS 

^L-iJ>jfit-it/>0Qu-a>e3LrG!liw>pi-lia*->!^*jii 
ut-*-m<--c**>P-i$$<*£!ii!>$t)G--*Q*vi-'j* 

u.Tn** a &Qn> s, • gp&fiiljut mpwip i*TG'£ir" 

, The word uaaitor (Havana) is important. Bavana, 
Sadana, Dhyana, Yoga are all more or less synonymous 

4 



terms. It means practice by symbolic meditation or 
realization. You fancy fixedly yon are r>ne with that 
and you become that, And this is the principle which 
underlies all the Mtthatakyai 'Tatvaniasi' Ac For 
fuller treatment, 

See Sivagnauabotham ; and Siddanta Deepika. Vol. II, 
the article ' mind and Body.' 

9. vnaLjmiiiji ran^QsL QtettQgQm wpptflp Jt* 

rttpis rurrp^fittiL. 

The trnc support who knows — rejects euppoit he 

sought before 
Sorrow that clings shall cease and cling to him no 

more. 

Commentary, 
pfifmaii,' ' conduct or practice' here means practice 
of Yoga. This Yoga is of 8 kinds: Yama, Niyama, 
A sana, Pranayama Pratiyakara, Dharaua, Pbyana, and 
Samadhi. Their explanations are too long to be given 
here. See them in the books on Yoya. 'The sorrows 
that cling to us ' are the fruits of Karma which have 
yet to be experienced, which are the result of in,ioit.e 
Karma performed in births dating from eternity, and 
which give rise to fruits already eaten in past biiths 
and in the present birtb. ''Shall cease and cling no 
more," as they will vanish before Yoga and Gnana like 
darkness before Light. Thia Jains call 'caj/futy,' As 
even Good Karma is the seed of birth, it is called a 
'disease.' The author holds that births « ill cease 
when the supreme is perceived by the above-mentioned 
three means. When the births cease, what c;m all the 
ills do, as they cannot cling to th^se goauis well 
practised iu Yoga, and there beir-g no support, they 
will die. This is the p'nrpon of the stanzn. 

NrJTE., 

The word '#jnfL/' in this verse and 'ujhjt' in the pre- 
vious chapter mean a support or hold. The soul has two 
such supports, one in Bandha and one in Jlokaha and 
without such supports it cannot stand. This may be 
compared to a piece r>f iron held between two magnetic 
poles one positive, and one negative, or better stili ,o a fruit 
growing on a tree. The fruit is held up by the tree so 
.loDg and so long only as it is raw and immatnre (undeve- 
loped) biii; so soon as it is ripe it reaches the ground (Force 
of gravity) fruit as such .... oe united to the tree or the 
ground. What happens is, aa the fruit grows riper and 
riper, the sap of the tree does not rise up to the twig and 
the twig dies, and it falls off. So too as man rises 
higher, and his desire of the world decreases, and the bonds 
are sundered, he drops into the Feet of theLord. wmwat^ai 
QfpuafSfaSi^iiu^miih." Tbe autfcor of 0(^iatifipjuu 
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vy-u** explains <*r*<j*mi*i' as Dbyma, and <#*.tl/©«i_ 
QQfijiii.' M Samadhi, the hi-Uest Gnauft Yoga practices. 
In the next verse this Paaatohaya is farther explained. 
II). mtu.ii> OaiQafl unu**tfi«»«' Qpofp 

OjTHmuJrtiory. 
The eternal Ignorance, avidyu, the consequent 
aenftufeara, the feeling of T and 'mine/ the hankering 
which desiies this »>r that, the excellent desire of t!ns 
or that object, and disliite oi- hate arising fron unsatis- 
fied desire, these five Vaults are enumerated by Sans- 
kritists. The author euumerates only three, as 
'Ahankara' can be brought under 'Avidya.* and 
'hankering' can be comprised under 'Desire.' As these 
faults are burnt up before Gnana Yoga practices, like 
cotton before a wildfire, so the author speaks of the 
disappearance of the very names of these three faults. 
As those who do not commit these faults, will no* 
commit good or bad Ksima caused by them, the 
author stateB accordingly in this verse that they suffer 
no pain therefrom. As a result of the attainment 
of True Knowledge, the ills of past births and of 
future births are destroyed, and thus these two verses 
find a place in this chapter. We learn from this also, 
that what riinains to those who have perceived the 
truth is the present body and ills attaching thereto. 
Note. 
Apd th9 next chanter discusses the means of even get- 
tin" rid of this bare bodily inurnrity and of guarding 
against what is called Vttsatun Mala. 
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It must be a sincere source of pleasure to our readers 
that we have 'been able to complete the fourth' year, 
and to begin anew year of usefulness and activity; 
especially when they remember against what great 
odds we have bet-n struggling to carry on this 
magazine. Of course, it has been a labour of love 
with us and with the few devoted friends who have 
stood by us, to whom our best thanks are due. Still 
the difficulties of what our people call ©<-■', Su'^-ir, 
stsum, "Place, Money and Men" could not be 
minimised. Besides, our people have not yet fully 
learnt to appreciate journals devoted to particular 
subjects of study, of which there are hundreds in 
Great Britain and other parts of Europe- And our 
cause of Tamil is almost a forlorn hope. As the dis- 
tinguished veteran scholar said frouj his bitter expe- 
rience "study oF Tamil is the direct road to poverty." 
Time, was when the kiugs of the Chera, the C'hokand 
the Pandya, vied with one another to do honor to 
their poets and thus honor themselves. 'J'ime was 
when even their tributary princes such as Par! and 
other 1 alhte had given their all for a mere poetic i=ung. 
Time was when even private individuals were so drunk 
with the beauty of Tamil that they rose from the 
dead and honoured their devoted poets. Time wag 
when oven foreign potentates endowed Motions and 
other schools oi learning in the Tamil land. Time 
was when- every village school -master was a poet, and 
every 'school-boy' almost 'lisped in numbers.' But, 
alas, all this has changed now. The Government of 
the country is so apathetic that It would not grant 
even a small sum of money for the search of old 
Manuscripts although the late revered curator of tbe 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Prof. 
M. Seshagiri Sastrial, almost begged of them to do so. 
The few lingering Kajahs who may be said to hold 
some independent sway are too anglicised to care fot 
their own Vernaculars, Nearly all the Zemindars of 
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the Tamil country are pauper* <n- much worse. About 
the Matams, one must have a pen dipped in ^all 
and wormwood to write about them. It will nauseate 
one's tongue to spt*ak about them, one's ears to he«r 
abtut them. The editor, of the Tamil monthly 'Arivu 
Vilakkam' *fl*i dmsith, iu dealing with the subject 
of ' Mutts and the Matadipathita,' quaintly quotes 
the different meanings of "Matam," as chvttrum, igno- 
i-uitci, or habitation of Munis or *agt9 ; and he defines 
what a Muni is, and contrasts the existing state of 
things, which are too well-known to every body 
to require »ny detailed description. These Alatatns are 
past mending, and public spirit is at too low an 
ebb to do aught in the matter ; but no extraneous 
kelp is necessary to bring about their downfall. They 
are themselves hastening to it with eyes wide- 
open, and it will not be long be^jre they break their 
necks on the roelt of siu and stupidity- 

When we started oar concern, we had hoped 
iiffwin ,t- hope, in spite of sage advices and remons- 
tratu'ea. And we are glad to think now, standing 
on the threshold of the fifth year of our existence, 
that oar labours have not been altogether in vain. 
W« have roused some visible interest for the Tamil 
Literature and Philosophy among our own people and 
amongst the Uternti tit other countries, and we 
can L-ven plume -ourselves without any charge of 
immodesty upon having extorted such praise and 
appreciation as . the following from the Nestor of 
Oriental Learning who has recently passed" to the 
Unseen. Says the late Prof. Max Mailer in his 
monumental work, " The Six Systems of Philosophy." 

" Nor should their labour be restricted to Sanskrit 
texts. In the South of India, there exists a philo- 
sophical literature which, though it may show clear 
traces of Sanskrit influence, contains also original 
indigenous elements of great beauty and of great. 
importance for historical purposes. Unfortunately, 
few scholars only have taken up, as yet, the study of 
the Dravidian languages and literature, but young 
students who complain that that tnere is nothing left 
to do in Snnskrh literature, would I believe find their 
labours amply rewarded in that field. 

" Wot such journals as The Light of Truth 

have been doing most valuable service. What we 
want are texts and translations, and any information 
that can throw light un the chronology of Indian 
Philosophy." 



But b<i it remembered also that not the slightest 
attempt was made to canvass his opinion, and we were 
not known to the Professor by not bo much as even 
correspondence. The recognition thus sjcurfld is very 
valuable iu consequence, end all the more so when we 
remember that persons like the Her. 6. M. Cobban 
and others had failed to extort it from such scholars, 
though they pressed the claims of Tamil Literature and. 
Philosophy on their attention. The Professor rightly 
places high value on Translations and Texts, a notable 
feature of our Journal from the very beginning, 
unlike our conteuipories, we devote half our space 
for translations aloae. The one thousand and two 
hundred page of translations which we have published 
iu the last Four Volumes is clearly solid work which 
ought to speak agcod deal lor ourselves. If separately 
reprinted, they will iimke up ns much as four 
volumes of "The Sacred Books of the east," and all 
the*e and ;ia much more we have be.u offering at the 
nominal cost of fis. 4 per volume. In spite tit such 
work, it would be incredible if it was not painfully true, 
that among 15 millions of Tamil-speaking people 
an ooly Jonrnel devoted to their special cause should 
languish For want of support. It does not certainly 
redound to their past greatness or to tht.ir present 
intelligence and patriotism. Increased support would 
mean greater ardour in the conductors to carry on, 
their purely gratuitous work, greatar activity on the 
part of the contributors to enrich the journal with 
their articles, and greater usefulness to the old Tamil 
philosophic classics which are being unearthed one 
after another. We launch out once more, though late 
and we fervently hope we shall not be disappointed 
in winning the support of the public in future. 

vVe are glad to state that we have made effective 
arrangements for the management of the magazine 
ou more stable lines "vhich will not fail to meet with 
the full satisfaction of on" — '.^-ibera? • We conclude 
finally with a fervent grayer addressed to the Source 
of All Truth, Light and Bliss, the Support of All, The 
Inspector of all deeds, the ifishkalit, Kirmala and 
Nirguna Sivam, to bless us with light and strength- 
Amen I 
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PROF. JULIEN VINSON 



AJSO 



THE TAMIL LITERATURE. 



Prof. Jolien Vinson occupies air honoHred place in 
the literary circles pf France, and he is the Editor of 
{he Sevue de lAnguistiqw el de PhUolegie Comparec, 
and also the Professor of ^amil and* Hindustan ee 
Languages at the Government school for Oriental 
Languages in Part". Like hie elder contemporary in 
Oxford, he -was a resident in Southern India for some- 
time, and bad learned to appreciate first-hand the 
Tamil people and'their language. We could easily see 
from his commumcatious to us in Tamil, both in prose 
and verse, that he is altogether a master in the uss of 
the Tamil language' and also an acute and critical 
scholar. He has favoured us with his two volumes of 
thaLpgesfls of Buddhists and Jainas from Tamil and 
his manual of the Hindustani Language; and in the 
former, he summarises the stories from Mani- 
mtkalij Silappadikaram and Chintamani and adds a 
valuable working lexicon. A fuller review of it from 
the pen of M. Paul Regnaund, Professor of Sanskrit 
ia the university of Lyons appears in the Berne 
Linguistique in April last. Our Professor is at present 
engaged in writing a Bibliography of the Tamil 
Language in which be wishes to notice ail the existing 
grammatical works. Tamil scholars are invited to send 
him any rare works th*»y may possess on th« subject 
and he will be glad to receive any other also books 
frnin Tamil authors and publishers to his address, 58. 
Rue de Va University, Paris, France. 

Legends, Buddhist and Jain, being traditions from 
Tamil by Prof. Julien. Vinson— Paris Mafsonnauve, 
1900, 2 Vol. pp. 504. 

•' From old India originates tales and fables ; at least 
such collections as Panehatantro , tlitopadesa, Katha* 
taritsagara which have been preserved in Sanskrit 
literature and from which arrise so maoy stories, now- 
popular in western countries, and which appear as 
wholly original and genuine.- From these come most 
of our classic apologues. jBut if they have come to us 
early through various wayS which modern science has 
succeeded iudisrovenug, .L^v have of course epread 
themselves in India itself and aie still living in many 
literatures which have arisen secondarily after the 
Sanskrit one. In the Tamil langunge, for example, 
one may read many curious Buddhist and J»in 
stories ; of them Dr. Prof J. Vinson gives us an 
interesting resume in the valuable collection entitled 
"" Poets and tale-tellers of all countries," published 
(in i/i,„cL») by J. Maisonnaave, publisher in Paris. 



" M. Vinson's two little books contain concise analy- 
sis .nd partial translations from the three Tamil great 
epics Chintamani, Stfappatigaram and M animf.galai ; 
to. these Mr. Vinson has affixed a short notice on the 
Buddhist religion and a Vocabulary of mythologie or 
Geographic Indian words. 

"The romances, for tbeyare truly romances, so sum- 
med up by Prof . J- Vinson cannot be explained to 
our readers without giving all particulars which mute 
them interesting and valuable, one cnnnofc deprive 
them of their looat character and as the translation 
has already reduced and arranged them according to 
European taste and literary conveniences, it is better 
to read them in M. Vinson's book itself. 

" From a scientific point of view, we must however 
observe that, if, a? we tliink, the narrated tales 
have beeh created in India, it would be extremely 
interesting to determine what in them is derived from 
personal fancy and what from general tradition. 
Are they original legends or have they been worked 
after previous versions of older myths ? For our 
part, we firmly believe that tradition has been' the 
greatest factor in such legendary development, rnd, 
although the present (alps sire mostly Buddhistic, we 
think their origin must be seaiched in the Vedic 
hymns aud in the Brahmana*. Here. is the source of 
the whole Indian religious and literary activity." 

(From the French of Prof. Paul Regnaud, Sanskrit 
Prof, at the University of Lyons, in the Hevue de 

Linguistique for April Ii'01; p. 188-100). 

We hesitate however to subscribe to the learned 
Sanskrit Professor that every Indian fable ;ii»d legend 
have their sources in the Vedos and the Brahmxnas. 
Even such an ardt-nt Sanskrit ist as the bite Prof. 
Max-Muller wis forced to admit that in the Tamil 
at least existed " original indigenous elements of 
in eat beauty and of great importance for historical 
purposes." And a Veteran Tamil si.-hcbtr like 
the Rev. Dr. G. U. Pope, in clearly of opinion that 
Tamil possesses rare and original elements in 
religion and ethics and literature. Whatever ihhj 
be said about the rest, the originality of tlifc 
stories iu Silajipudikarum, Munimekahti and Chinta- 
mani cannot bt> den itd. They have a distinct hitak 
and the writers were pure Tn miliaria and were almost 
contemporaneous with the date of the stories t bey- 
are relating. The heroine of the first story is now 
worshipped only in the extieme .south of the Penin- 
Bula and in Ceylon. And these works hold the 
highest rank in the classical literature of Southern 
India. For ehssieness' of expression, elevation of 
thought, and simple beauty of imagery and 
extreme pathos, these works are unrivalled. And 
Prof, Vinson has done e Treat s, ivice to the Tamil 
Language fay bringing these treasures to the notice of 
the European savants. 
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THE fcVKTASYATARA UPANISHAD 



II 

Before we enter into tlie discussion of the philoso- 
phic import nf this Upaiiislmd, we have to'note the 
greet difficulty felt nearly by nil Euro pen n scholars 
who are brought op solely in the school of Sankttiain 
interpreting this Upanishad, si difficulty which h»a 
i^iatly been felt with regard to the Philosophy of the 
Uita. Different scholars have taken it as expounding 
Y&riouely Sankhya and Yoga, Bhakti and Vedanta, 
piHilt>m and nor<-Duali#m ; and Professor Max Muller 
agTees with Mr. GongC) in taking it ne fully expound- 
ing the Indian school of Vedanta or Idealism. Pro- 
fessorB Garbe and Macdonnell characterise the philo- 
sophy as eclectic. Says the latter, (p. 405, History of 
Sanskrit Literature) .■ " Of the* eclectic movement 
combining Sankhya, Yoga, and Vedanta doctrines, the 
oldest literary representative is the SretaxicntaTa 
vpani*had. t More famous is the Bhagavad Gita. 

K ever there'waB sach an eclectic school, bare 
these scholars paused to enquire who their modern 
representatives are? Or is it that there are no snch 
representatives to-day ? The real fact is that this was 
the only true Philosophic creed of the majority of the 
people, nnd this philosophy has subsisted nntarnisbed 
daring the last 3000 years or more. During the 
Upaoishud period, the schools whose distinct existence 
can be distinctly marked are the Lokayata or N'astika 
Kapila's Sankhya, Mimamsa of Jaimini, Nyaya and 
Taiseshika and Yoati. The first three were Atheistical 
and the iatter Theistic And of course all these were 
professed Hindus* and none would have devi«ted from 
she rituals and practices prescribed for the Hindu, 
though academically speaking, he would have he'd to 
this or that view of philosophy. And this in- 
consistency is whet strikes a foreigner even now in 
the character of the modern Hindu. Mrs. Besant apfJIy 
describes thia as " the Hindu's principle of rigidity of 
condnct and freedom of thought." All these schools 
were baaed on a certain nttmoer of lattvas or categories. 
The Kastika postulated four and only four tattvas, 
namely, earth, air, fire and water and would not even 
believe in Akas> or ether. Kapila increased the 
number of categories he believed in, to lit wliich he 
grouped under Punmha and Prvdana. The Mimam- 

• The Majority of every people and nation ere virtually nilieiati 
and materialist!!:, though professing n belief ir. God and conforming 
to the usage* of society. 
5 



taka believed p tactically in nothing more, tin ugh he 
laid stress on the authority and eterm lity of th> 
Vedas. The next three theistic schools lelirvtd iif 
24 or 25 tatvas which they grouped nnder I'vrvsha 
Pmdhana and lihvara or God, As alt these schools 
bnsed their theoretical philosophy on a certain number 
of tuttvne,* Sankhya, the theoretic Philosophy, crfme to 
be called Sankhya as distinguished from the practical 
Heligion andcodeof Morality. And duringtheTJpanishad 
period and even in the times of the Mahabharata the 
word bad not lost its general stgnificatnee. And* it will 
be noticed when ascertaining what these various cate* 
gories are, thst, with the exception of the Nastikn, alf 
the other five schools believed in almost the Fame 
things, tbongb the enumerations were various, except 
as regards the postulating of God. And even in this 
idiH of God, there was practically very little diffe- 
rence between Kapila and P»tanjali. To both of 
them, the freed Pvrunha was equal to Ishaara, only 
Kapila believed that no lahwara was tiecessarv for 
the origination and sustenance, &c , of the worlds ; 
but that according to Patanjali there existed an 
eternally freed Being who created these worlds and 
resolved them again into their original conipo»ents.£bd 
in the Upanishad period, the Toga school was -the 
dominant cult and these UpanishadB including the 
Svetasvatara and Kaivalya, Sfc, were all books of 
the yoga school. And the theoretical or argumenta- 
tive pnrt of the philosophy or creed was called by 
the name of Sankhya and the practical part. Yoga. 
As this yoga postulated the highest end achieved 
by a study of the Vedas, which ware set forth in 
these Upanishads, it was also coming slowly to be 
called Vedanta. That" the, word Upavishad was 
actually used as a synonym for yoga, we hate ' an 
example in C'handog, (1-1-10.) "The sacrifice which 
a man performs with knowledge, faith, and the* 
t'paniihud is motto powerful." '.Knowledge' ot» 
anon here meaut the knowledge of the categories amd 
their rblatioc, which accuroingto Kapila was alone 
sufficient to bring about man's freedom. This, the 
Vedautit held to be insufficient unless it was accom- 
panied by earnestness and love and by the contem- 
plation o a Supreme lieing. This contemplation 

• Tirurantar, ft Ta>ni\ S**"«» of about the brat century A. C. 
thin distinguishes the schools existing in hit time. ''The 9H tsuviif 
or categories are common to all. 36 categories «re special to the 
Sail as. 28 are the categories of the Vedanti, 24 cateporiee belong 
to Yaiahnava*. 9u categories are tboae of tKe Hayarndi." The 
particular thing to be noted here ie the distinction drawn hetu-eei: 
Vedanti and MflYuvadi. 
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brought the thinker »«wcr and n«nvr to the fihfirt of 
■is thoughts, till all distinctions of object and subject 
were thoroughly merged (distinction of J ami Mine) 
»ud the union or uiie-in-is was reached stud sill banda 
or pata vanished. This is the root-idea inLoth words 
' Upaniahad' and 'Yoga.' Yoga, men ns mm.ii, totum 
ofiic-thinyi held ap-irt and brew gilt t ■yel'icr, when 
i&e bowl? or fetters which separated full »ft>r peiUlud. 
And Upauishad is also derived fro:n Vpu near, ni 
quite, *a<i to perish. Here also the Mitring oj tico 
things, and the perishing af somtlkhifj h rletirly»n.ant. 
Of course, the two things brought together are the 
■ Soul and Uod, and the perishable thing is certainly 
the Pitsa • and the Soul when bound 03' Vaaa is called 
Pasu accordingly. 

This was the condition of the Philosophic thought 
down to the days of the Mahabharafc. and we hold this 
was anterior to the rise of Bnddhism and continued 
for some centuries after Gautama Buddha and till the 
titne at Budarayaiia. It was during this tinie that the 
philosophy of India spread into and permeated the 
thought of Europe, and Professor Garbe hat lucidly 
pruved in his short History of " The Philosophy of 
Ancient India," that the influence received by the 
Greeks down to the neo-Piatonic school was almost 
Sankhyan in its character. It was during this time 
again, that the blending of the Aryan and Tamilian 
id art and civilization and Philosophy took place (and 
w« could not hi-re consider how much was common to 
both , and how much each gained from the other 1 ), 
We have an exactly parallel word in Tamil to the 
word ' Sankhyd, ' /md this word is 0* en) which 
means both ' number ' and * to think/ and both 
Auvayar and Tiruvalhtvcr use the word to mean loyir 
amd metaphyaita : the primary science, on which all 
though/ was built, being mathematics or the science 
of number. A systematic aud historical study of the 
Tamil works will make good our 'position ; and even 
to-day tlye most dominant cult in the Tamil ii the 
Sanklija and Yoga aa represented in the Upanishads 
or Veuai'ta, This system must have been thoroughly 
established in the Tamil language and literature 
before the time of Christ and before Badarayana's 
composition of the SaHraka Sutra*. So nuich so 
when Badarayana's system came into vogue in 
6outheru India, it was recognized as a distinct school. 
Aa BadarayaDa professed expressly to interpret th a 
Upaniahad or Vedanta texts, his school of Philosophy 
was stereotyped by the phrase ' Vedanta ' and by 



collecting all the texts in Tamil down wen to Ihc 
time of Tayumannvar { 16th ceutury; containing refe- 
rei ces to \'rdaitf« t we t-miM prove what the special 
view nf Hadarayana was. This will also show that 
the exposition of Budnrayaua contained in the earliest 
Blmshya. or vommentavy we possess ivi Sanskrit, 
namely, that of Sriknttta. which wit* later on adopted 
almost bodily t»y h}amanuj;i. the true view nf 

Bada.rnya.na. 'I'liis view we may sum up in Dr. Thibant's 
o n words: — " If, now, I am shortly to sum up rt o 
r mlts of the preceding enquiry as to the teaching ol 
the Sutras, I must give it aa my opinion that they do 
not set forth the distinction of a higher and lower 
knowledge of Brahman ; that th'y do not acknowledge 
the distinction of Brahman and Iswura in Sanknra's 
sense ; that they do not hold the doctrine oF the un- 
reality of the world ; and that they do not with 
Sankara proclaim the absolute identitv of the indivi- 
dual and the highest self." {bie.rit Introduction to the 
Vedanta Sutra*), 

And lie proves also that this was consistent with 
the teachings of the Upmiishads themselves. 

What gave it its special mark, however, if the 
peculiar relation which Badarayana postulated bet- 
ween <Jod and the world, the product of Ifoi/aor 
Prukrifi. Though he held 011 to the distinction of the 
supreme and the Untiun Spirit, he stoutly" fought 
against the old Sankhyan view (comprising nearly 
all the six schools we enumerated above] that Matter 
was an independent entity from spirit, though like 
Leibnitz he never denied its reality. He held God 
was both the efficient and material cause <f the 
Universe. This doctrine received accordingly its 
name of Pitr'mmnn Y ad nor NhinU<>puda»akHi(m(t Vada 
while the Theistic Sankhyan systems stout lv main- 
tained teat God was only the efficient cause, though 
He was immament in Ail .Nature. 'As there was 
nothing inherently vicious and destructive to h11 true 
religion and morality in this system of Badarayrma, 
the Tamil Philosophers welcomed tlii.-s view also and 
dechued they did not see much difference in the two 
views aud ends postulated by bitli the old and new 
school And both Srikanta Sain/, Timmnlar and ex- 
pressly make this declaration. 

But there was one other view which was gamma 
ground ever since the days of Gantama Buddha oe(> 
which was connected with the peculiar theory of Maya 
or illusion. Buddha declared that all existence was 
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momentary, that then? was no world, no mind, n" soul 
end no God, Miid that what really existed were the 
GkaiiJIiati, and wlieu thin truth whs perceiveH, all 
desne and birth and suffering would cense und then 
there would be citation of all existence, Nirvana. 
And the Buddhists were accordingly called Muyttvadu. 
Bui a* the Buddhist theory destroyed the very' core 
of the Indian national beliefs, nr.d as it also afforded 
no stable ground for a national existence bused on 
bjorulitv and religion, this was pronounced heterodox, 
but the needs sown by dim were not in Tain, and a 
Hindu school of Mayavnda slowly raided its head on 
the dying embers of this old effete philosophy. And 
its wutest exponent m» Sankara. This Hindu school 
of M;vyavad* was in existence for several centuries 
before Saukara, but ibis was later than the time of 
St. Manicka Vuchaka and eerliar than Tirumular 
though both of them were interior to Sankara. 
Sankara's system is referred to as Ifayavada in all the 
other Hindu prominent schools prevalent since the 
days of St.nkara, and though Sooth Indian followers 
ov Sankara seem to entertain >ome prejudice against 
the word, owing to the abuse made of it by their 
opponents, followers of Sankara in the North even 
to-day call it the Mayaoada. And in some of its 
extreme form*, it was also called " Prat hckanna Baud- 
dha»i." The great learning and the towering 
intellect, accompan-ed by the austere life led by 
Sankara, created a great following among the 
Brahmana of the Seiva faith, and it made great Strides 
in the time of his illustrious follower Sayaaa or 
Vidyaranya who combined in himself both temporal 
and spiritual power. And the first interpreters of 
Hinduism happening to be mostly Hrahmans of this 
• persuasion, daring the centory when Sanskrit oriental 
scholarship came into being, this viaw of Uioda 
Philosophy has gained most currency among European 
scholars. Bat there were not wanting scholars in the 
p-.st tiko Colebrook and Wilson, and like Col. Jacob, 
Hi-f. Kuute, and Dr. Thibaat in the present gene- 
ration, who hold tb*t Mayavada is not the real and 
true exposition of the Veda or the Vedanta. Prof, Max 
iliiller than whom a more learned or earnest student. 
of Indian Philosophy never existed, though he held 
very stoutly to the other view, slowly -gave ii>, 
and has accepted Dr. Thibant'g concliinioes as correct. 
We may add thai Professor Macdonnell reiterate* the 
old view, and Prof. Deesaen is the greatest adherent of 
Dankara at the present day. 



There is one other (treat factor in the growth of 
Indian Religion and Philosophy which we have taken' 
no note of, all this time ; and which receives no notice*' 
at all in' the hands of European scholars. And this 
is the bearing of the Agamas *tr Tantrat. Such a 
well informed person as Swami Vivekaoanda baa 
declared, " as to their iuflnence, apart from the Si onto' 
and Stmirta rituals, all other forms of ritual observed 
from the Himalayas to the Gomorin have been taken 
from the Tantraa, and they direct the worship of the 
Saktes, Saivaa and Vaishnavas and all others alike" 
Bnt who were the authors of these works and when 
did they come into vogue, and what great power had 
they to monopolize the Religion of the whole of India * 
The same Swami observes. '• The Taotras, »s we have) 
sajd, represent the Vedic rituals in a modified form, 
and before any one jumps into the most absurd con- 
clusions about them, 1 will advise him to read the 
Tantrat in connection with the Brahinanaa, especinlly 
of the Adfurarya portion. And most of the , Mantras 
used in the Tantrat will be found taken verbatim 
from these Brahmana* " But it could be noted at 
the same lime, that whereas the Brahmana* direct 
the use of these mantras in connection with the yoonas 
or sacrifices, these Tantraa direct their nsa in connec- 
tion with the worship of some diety or an other. And 
the object of Vedic sacrifices being'well known to be 
only the first thtee Punuhartkas, by the worship of 
the various Powers of Nature, the object of Tan trie or 
Agamic worship was the attainment of the fourth 
Punuhmrta or Mokth i. By the time we get into the 
Upanishad period, we could see hew a new and 
spiritual interpretation was put jtpou the old Vedie 
sacrifices and the Qselesaneas of sacrifice as an end 
in itself was strongly declared. Says II. Barth : 
" Sacrifice is only an act of preparation. It u the 
be»t of acts, but it is an act and its fruit ronse<| neatly 
perishable- Arcoadingly although whule sections of 
these treatises (Upanishads) are taken up 'exclusively 
with speculations on the rites, what they teach ay bo 
gammed up in the words of Muudnks Cn*oiBhad. 
Know the Atmao only and airay with every i In tig 
else ; it alone is the bridge to immortality." The 
Veda iteelf and the* whole Circle of sacred *et»uc« are 
quite as sweepingly c©*» : .. ^ iu rTi^secmd plain. 
The Veda ii not the- true Brahman is only it* rs- 

fW-tj.m and the science of this iinpe feet Hr»hoi*D, 
ihia Stittdu Brahman or Brahmtn in Wurds is ttaltf a 
science of a lower order. The" true irx-uci- l> thai 
*hich h»* the true Brahman, the 1'itrabrakm** fo- ita 
subject.' 1 
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As the story in the Kena Upanishap will show, tba 
most powerful of the Rig VeJa 'deities Indra, and 
z.gni and Vayu and Varuna were alao relegated to a 
secondary place ; and the worship of the only One, 
without a second, the consort of Uma, Haimavati, wbs 
commenced. The Kena Upanishad story is reppnted 
in tSe Puranns, the Supreme Brahman is mentioned 
there as Siva nnd Rudra. And the story of Rudra 
destroying Dakshas's sacrifice, and disgracing the 
Gods who took part in the sacrifice- with the sequel 
of His consort, named then Dakshayani (the fruit qr 
Bpirit of sacrifice) becoming reborn as Uma, (wisdom 
or Brahmagnan) Haimavati, would seem to go before 
the story in the Kena Upanishad. The Etory of the 
desecration of the sacrifice of the Rishis of Daruka- 
vaua by Siva and Vishnu would point to the same mora]. 
So that, by this time, the backbone pf the old Un- 
meaning Vedic sacrifices petrified in the Godless 
school of Mimamsa was really brokeD ; and it was here 
that the Agaraas stepped in and nsed the same old 
Mantras again, but with a new force and significance 
deleting* whatever was unmeaning, and preserving 
only what was useful. It substituted also new 
Byrabfjls though preserving the old names. And from 
this time, therefore, Modern Hinduism and Hindu 
system of worship may be said to have commenced. 
But for these beginnings we have to go far behind 
tbe days of the Mahwbharata and ihe Puranas, for 
the Agama doctrines and rituals are fully bound up 
with these. 

A clear advance in the use of symbols was also 
made, at the same time effectually preserving the dis- 
tinction between symbols and truth, by the use of 
proper words. The Sabda Brahman or the Pranava 
was only a syrutiol and not the truth, as fancied by 
fhe Mimamsakas, fcnd it was called a mark or Linga. 
And the figured niark pf the Pranava, i Linga is 
merely the Pranava a« figured to the eye) the Linga 
became the universal symbol of God and object of 
worship^ as the Pranava in mantra or sound form 
was before. In the new system of woiship, the 
Temples that were built were more, on the models of 
the old ya^na-sala ; and the yiipa stambha (Dhwaja 
stambha) and Balipftha, Pasu (Bas^vn or Nandi) and 
the <iods in their various places .were nlso retained ; 
and a Brahmotsava supplanted virtually the old 
s acrifice * Jn the field of philosophy, it did as much 

* In commtncin.it and .minjr through a Brahmotsavn, die priests 
observe tethmf-ftlly almost the Mime rit.ualsms in coiiinmicini and 
Kteirjj through n great en.rifi.-e. There is a Yagmt Sittii in every 
Haiva Temple in wmen the Fire ,„ ... -ted by the Dd:hU,. nnd the 
Dl.iv.ija Aitihima. is made by running H ,i . , „«■: with tlir- li-Tiro of a 
bull (Pasitor liasavajon the Yupinrtiimbha and ifma Kiila crass 
to the Tost. The Patsu and the Kiisu j-rasa ato'niHim merely for 
the emil or jiva that was bound and offered in sacrifice After 
Avarobana. the soul or Posu becomes freed ftnd is no more called 
Parw, but ,„ called <;od or Xandi-the blissful. It will require 
mere space for ,,« to draw out here she parallel between tbe Yvi.a 
.Sain nnd a Hindu Temple " 



to systematise and buildup into a whole what was 
hitherto in scattered form and it did greater service 
in drawing out more fully the omni-penetrattvenesa. 
and transcendency of God over all else, over both 
Chetava ard Achetana Prapancha, the world of souls 
and the world of matter. The Postulate of Gud's 
supreme Transcendency i" the special effort of the 
Agama Philosophy to make out, and as this was the 
Highest End and Truth, it was called Siddhanta Par 
excellence as distinguished from the Vedanta whic'j 
led up the aspirant only to certain spiritual stages. 
It divided all philosophy and religion into four paths 
or Margas, called respectively Chariya, Kriya, Yoga 
anfl Gnana ; and these were -otherwise culled Dasa 
MBrga, Satputra Marga, Saba Marga, and San Marga. 
In the exposition of these paths, it opened out a 
thoroughly reasoned system of theoretic Philo- 
sophy, neither contradicting our experience, nor 
causing violence to the most cherished of onr senti- 
ments, both moral and religious ; a system of thought 
which was progressive and built on an adamantine 
basis, step by step leading to higher, knowledge ; -a 
system* which by preserving i.nd pointing cut the 
essential difference of God, Soul and Matter, establish- 
ed a true relation between them ; which led to the 
highest monistic knowledge, a sj stem which was at 
once dualism :ind non-dnalism, Dvaita and Advaita ; 
a system which appealed alike to.the Peasant and the 
Philosopher. Its system of practical Religion, calcu- 
lated to secure the Highest End and Bliss, was also 
progressive commencing from the simplest rituals in 
the adoration of God to the highest Yoga, adapted to 
the means and capacity of the lowest and the liighe? t of 
human beiDgs. Readers of Swami Viveka panda's 
lectures would have noted how these four paths are 

* Cf. Oarbe, Tht Phtlotopliii of Ancient tndw, p. 30. As 
tor those who feel inclined to look down slightingly from 
a monistic point of view upon a dunbetic conception of the world, 
the words of E. Hoer in the Introduction of the Bhnshnparic-hcliedn 
(p. XVT) may be quoted " Though a higher development of 
*' philosophy may destroy the distinctions between soul nnd matter 
"that is, may recognise matter»or what is perceived as matter, at 
"the same with the soul (ns for instance, Leibnitz did), it h> 
•' nevertheless certain that no true know^dge of Ihe soul is possible 
" without first drawing a most decided line of demarcation between 
" the phenomena of matter and of the soul" This sharp line of 
demarcation between the two domains was Hist drawn by Kupilu. 
The knowledjitFof the difference between body ami soul it .me 
condition, and it is also an indispensable condition, of anivinp at a 
true monism. Every view of the world which confounds ibis diffe- 
rence can snpiilv at best a one-sided heuivui. l *e if a spiritualism i*r 
an equally one-sided mntri inlism 
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essential to any system of thought or Religion which 
claim* to be universal ; and it is the peculiar blast of 
the Agma or Tantra that it was the fii.-t to systematise 
this fourfold teaching. Am) it is in modem Saivism 
pud in the Siddanta Philosophy, this fourfold aspect 
of Religion and I hilosophy is wholly and fully pre- 
served. Saivasm is a ritual mar^a, a Bhakii marga, 
■ yoga marga, a guana marga. And need we wonder 
that the Siddhanta Philosophy of today is as much » 
^uzaleto outsiders, as ihe Philosophy of our Upaoishad 
and the Gita ? And the Siddhanti's definition of 
Advaita as 'neither one nor two nor neither' will 
bring ont the puzzle more prominently. It is a system 
of dualism, it is also « system of non-dualism, but it 
differs from the other schools of dualism and non- 
dnalism. What was upheld in the Siddhanta as mere 
paths or marga, or Badhana or means to reach the 
Highest End, bad come to be each and individually 
mistaken for the End itself ; what was upheld as the 
mere symbol of the Highest Truth had come to be 
mistaken for the Truth itself. What was declared 
as unp'ov&ble, indescribable, unknowable and nn- 
enjoyable as long as man was in the condition of 
bondage was held by these sectaries as proved and 
Been. What was the purest and must transcendent 
monotheism degenerated into a most crude Anthropo- 
morphism) and blatant Pantheism. 

Saivaism is not anthropomorphic, but symbolic. 
How can it be otherwise, when it draws such minute 
distinction between God and Soul and Matter ? And 
a system of symbolism is quite consistent with the 
Highest Transcendentn 1 Religion and Philosophy ; in 
fact, all our real knowledge is more truly symbolic 
than otherwise. In the view nf the Siddhanti, the 
Upa-Dishads, though they deal with all the four paths, 
are especially the text books of the Yogapada or 
Sahamarga, where certain Bbavanas or Vidyas calcu- 
lated to create and bring about the Highest Nirvana 
and Union, and Freedom from Pasa, are more folly 
explained and illustrated. 

The above cursory view of che past history of the 
Tndian philosophy will clear the ground a jjuod deal 
for our proper understanding of our particular 
Upanisbad in question. 

( To be continued.) 

J, M. Nallabwami Pii.lm, 



PUNDIT VERSUS COMMONSENSE. 



Commo;:$ense : — Can you give a clear definition of 

Ji vatma. ? 

Pundit :— Jivatma is Paiamatma covered (Ponthi- 
nadi) by Avidya. 

C. What is 'Avidya'? 

P. Avidya is what is composed of Tamas and Rajas' 

C. What are these ? 

P. These are the two out of the three GnDas cons- 
tituting Prakriti- The 3rd is S'attva. 

C What is Sattva ? 

P. Suttva is Maya. All Sattva is all Maya. All 
Maya is all Sattva. 

C. Has Jivatma any connection wiih Maya ? 

P. No. It is Mayatfta. 

C. What does ' covered ' (Pimthinadi) inean ? 

P. It means ' Avaranamainadi,' what conceals or 
hides. 

C, What does Avidya conceal then ? 
P. It conceals the Satchidananda Svayam Pra- 
Jcasum. (Everlasting Bliss and Self-luminftris 

Light). 

C. If this Satchidananda Svayam Prakasam can 
be concealed or veiled, can it be called 
Svayam Prakasam ? 

P. But this covering does not in any way diminish 

its lustre, its iuteili^etice. 
C. Then there is no harm or damage or Bandham. 

by this veiling ? 
P. No. 

C. Then Jivatma has no Bandham and no suffering? 
P. Of course not. 

C. Then there is no necessity to seek solvation, to 

desire JloLsha ? 
P. No. 

C. Then there is no necessity to practise Sddana 
cJinfat&hlayam, for Gttrripade&am, for Acharya 
or any such f hing ? 

P. No. 

(But the Pundit was evidently not satisfied 
with this conditions and blinked sadly). 

C. But this conclusion that Jivatma has no Bhan- 
datu or Moksham is evidently not satisfac- 
tory. Why ? 

P This contradicts our'experience or Prattjukxha 
Pramana. 
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C. Then there mas' fce a mistake, therefore, some- 
svliere in your premises 1 where .s it ? 

P. (After long thought) I should have said that 
by dvaranam, being covered, there is 
Bandham. 
Quite so. The PaT&tnatn. by reason of dvaranam 
is in Bandha P 
P. Yes. 

C. It must seek salvation, 
P. Yes. 

C- But is this conclusion satisfactory either ? 
P. No. 
C. Why ? 

P. Because it contradictsSabda or A gamaPramnna. 
C. Please mention some ? 
P. Satyam Gnanam Anautam Brahma." Tait* 

Up. 2- J. 
" He alone verily causes Bliss." Taifc. Up. 2-7. 
" '"here is verily none else higher and subtler than 
this which is higher than the high, and greater than 
the great; which is one, manifest, of endless forms, 
the whole universe, the ancient, beyond darkness. 

(M ah ana re. Up, 1.) 
" The green-coloured, beyond the darkness." 

iTaifc. Aran. 3-13 ) 

" The Hudra, the Alaharishi, Transcending the 
universe, first saw Hiranya Garbba. the first of the 
Devus then being born." (Mahanara. Up. 12.) 

'•The sage reaches Him who is the womb of all 
beings, the witness of all, transcending Tamas. He is 
Brahma, He is Siva, He i a Indra ; He the indestructi- 
ble, the Supreme, the Self-Luminotts. 'KaivalyaUp ) 
•' On the same tree, man sits grieving, immersed, 
bewildered, by his own impotence. But when he 
sees the 'jther, the Lord, contented and knows hia 
glory, then his grief passes away." Mnndaka-3. 1. 

"Tii*twise arrive at that which is tranquil, free 
from demy, from death, from fear, the Highest. 

Prasna, Up. 5-7, 

" Having perceived that which is without sound 

■without touch, witbout x<n^, u-ithmd decay, without 

taste, eternal, uithout cud, beyond the if aha t and 

unchangeable, one is freed from the jaws of death," 

Katha. 3-5. 
''Of the colour of the Sun, beyond darkness." 

(Puiusha Sukta ) 



*' lu the Highest Golden Sheath, there is the 
Brali man without Pa&tifM (Nishkalu) and without 
parts. That is Pure, that is the Light of Lights." 
(Mnnduk-.i. 1-2.9.) 

"The One God, in every Bhuta hid, pervading all 
the inner Atman of every Atrua,, Inspector of all deeds, 
in whom even thing dwells, the Witness, the Pure 
Intelligence, and Nirguna Being." Svetas. VI-11. 

C. It follows then that no Avaranam or coveri-~ 
or Bandham can be postulated of Paramatma. Para- 
menia is one who cannot be covered by Avidya. 

P No 

0. Can you now defend you- definition of Jirntma. 
as Paramatma covered by Avidya. 

Note.— This represents a true and Verbatim 
account of an actual conversation held with a Pundit. 
There were several graduates and Pundits present. 
The Pundit ever nnd anon vaDted to drop into a 
simile or metiiphor and he was sternly kept out of it. 
A Vajshnava Acharya who was present tried to take 
ap the Pundit's cudgels but failed also, and he r id 
to admit the point raised herein is the real 
difficulty in Sankara's system. Of course others can 
give other definitions and vary the answers given but 
they can in no way clear the grousd. 



THE AGE OF GNANA SAMBANTHA. 



A REPLY. 

Our learned friend Mr. JL Narayanasnmi Iyer evi- 
dently ranks himself with those who think that the 
noise made by the late Prof. P. Sundrum Pillai's 
brochure on the age of our Saint was disproportionate 
to its importance. No wonder, he seeks to demolish 
his arguments by the query which he propounds in the 
last number of this journal. He unearthed a work of 
Siva ir n ana Vallalar (wc must, confess wo have never 
heard of this book till now) and gathered a tradition 
from the eulogistic verses that this Vallalar was a dis- 
ciple of St. Gnana Sambantba, and found internal ev i 
deuce in the verses themselves supporting the tradition. 
He received a shock however when he read in the 
same work references to the Santana Acharyas, but 
that does not deter him in any way from doubting 
the tradition itself, but straightaway proceeds to add 
that out- Saintshould at best have been a contemporary 
of these Satnaya Acharyas &c., and that he should 
have lived about the 14th Century A. C. This ia 
certainly a great score for our friend, but unfortn- 
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nately a little historical perspective and knowledge of 
the Tamil Literature would have disclosed the utter 
absurdity of the position. 

The first point lo notice is that our friend himself has 
not discovered the actual age of the Vallalar, so that 
we may be enabled to fix the age of Satnbantha. At 
any rate, he lived subsequent to, or was a contemporary 
of, Saint Umapathi (vi<ie verses quoted) and the 
ir allalar suggests that the books of St. Umapathi will 
make one a Jivan Mukta. Thi*, by the way, shows 
what gre:it respect and reverence he had for Umapathi, 
and the greatness of St. Umapathi was beyond ques- 
tion if he received ~uch praise in his own life-time 
from such a person as Vallalar, a reputed disciple and 
contemporary of St, Gnanasambantha, But St. (Jma- 
paii was only the fourth of the San tana Acharyas 
and his master was St. Maraig.iana Sambantha, (so 
there was another Sambantha before St. Gnanasam- 
bantha) and his master was St. Ami Nanthi, whose 
master wa- St. Meikandan ; and it is hardly likely that 
a" the four were contemporaries, and we have no 
tradition to this effect. Any how St. Gnanasambantha 
was only sixteen years old when he entered the great 
Jyoti, and so be could not have been contemporaneous 
with St Umapathi's predecessors. But who woe this St. 
Umapathi and what were his works f Any edition of 
Periapurauam or piQspQpnttaL-naiiftBu) will contain 
several of his works, namely : fi(jf^0^iaai—T L/irttm 

l; s 1 «or i e j J ,' and c et(7jiO^;fiWi-.T ©fljinrui *(»«#•«».' In 
the first, St. Uuv ipati gives the life of SekkiJar and how 
he came to write the ^l(Tj^Qfiia"ai^irL/jtami£. In the 
2nd, he gives the story of Nambiandar Nambi of 
Njiraiyflr and how lie discovered the famous Devara 
Hymns of St. Sambantha, St. Appar and St. Suudarar. 
Ami it was Nambiandar Nambi, The Tamil Yyasa who 
arranged the Tamil Veda into J 1 books, the first three 
of wliich were the Hymns of St. Sambantha, the neit 
three of St. Appar ; the 7th book was that of St. 
Snmlarar; the tSth consisted of jS(5*«#ai* and £(•;« 
Qif.Gmmoi St. Mauieka Vuchakar ; the 9th, that of St. 
Tirumular's Tirumantiam, the 10th pQaSmfuur and 
£)i§uu*Bi3fm& t and the llth book consisted of a 
miscellaneous collection including the poems of God 
Soroasundarar, aud Karaikbalammaiyar and fitgOwtfr 
mx^Jk or Pattinattar and Nambi's own poems. Nambi 
lived in the reign of Kulasekara Chola. Prom the 
fallowing stanzas (33 and 39; of &qiutl##3p^y in St. 
St-kkilar's Periapurana, 



"injb$pp®u.-t-ifixui l wQ(tymiL.n piio 
i-)/DjB— jQfl ill-id nfna iQ^tBgyp 
QrrppQunijp @Q£Qp«ami-p QpteomQujGru 
Ouppipu^eui QpntpuQuppfnis, 

"j)*p Qt&iLuuflift ^laajfjfaaw 
%kfi<tt pm 'iih\S a/fffirafi— iri *ldi$ 

aiifioiirjpi aiy/rweSiumi >mitu> ." , 

we gather that the materials from which be wrote bis 
history consisted of the Devaram Hymns themselves, 
and from a study of the j2{5fiQptsau~fiQf*a>s of St. 
Sundarar and the £@eu££ff£ of Nambiandar Nambi 
we are driven to the conclusion that St. Sekkilar 
lived in the time of king Anabaya. And from Nambi- 
andar's life, we learn that the image of St. Gnana Sam- 
bantha had been set up even in his time. So that, we 
have it that St.Sambantha is referred to in GtSundara's 
Pq}fiQfii>#*t~/iQp'>fa9 l which formed the original for 
the short history drawn up by Nambiandar Nambi : 
St. Sekkilar wrote bis materials from all these sources, 
and St. Uuiapati wrote Sekkilar 1 s life and Nambiandar 
Nambi's life. In Nambi's time, the Devaram Hymns 
bad been lost and were rediscovered by him. We know 
for certain also from St. Umapathi's work itself, when 
he lived. It was about 1300. A.D. Waknow for certain 
also from a copper plate, the age of Gandaraditya, one 
of the authors of fi($e8*t*uuir (10th Veda or collec- 
tion of Nambi). It was about 950 A.D- (Vide CM. 
Duff's chronology of India p. 283). And St. Sundara 
lived before him. So that between St. Sambantha 
and St. Umapathi there was at leest a difference of 
S or 6 centuries. And yet if ourfriend's story is true, 
St. Sambantha, .Sundara, Gandaraditya, Pattinattar, 
Nambiandar Nambi, and Sekkilar and Meikandan, 
Aral Nandi, Maraignana Sambantha and Umapathi, 
in fact nearly all the Saints of the Saivite calendar, 
should have lived at about the same time ! A contin- 
gency never likely to be true unless History itself ia 
going to run mad!! The jd®pQp<>ia ^ fOgtsaa itself 
cemtains the names of many of the contemporaries 
and followers and disciples of St. Gnanasatibantha, 
and it is a pity our Vallalar's name is conspicuous by 
its absence in this long list 0"° thing more, 0$g 
Q*««',*#t_T or Pattinattar referred to by our Vallalar 
has himself sung the praises of St. Sambantha and 
others in the following lines, 

J©f£> 7i jStmSbaf iQp OujV ! isjna>pili\Sl*aaittjti l 
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The fact is, our Vallalar is quite a modern author, 
v his modernity apparent from his praising #t—Qsm-icr 
in the same atanzaf) who thought, of course, he derived 
his inspiration from St. Gnana Sambantha. This is a 
common practice with Religions people, to pay 
be—^ge to some Saint and invoke him as their Guru. 
And of all the Saints, St. Gnana Swnbantha has had 
the largest number of each votaries and disciples, 
the fuct that he was considered as an Avatar of God 
Subhramasyagiviog p.dditioDa) stimulus to the worship* 
More famous than our Sivagnana Vallalar, among 
such pupilB of St. Sarabantha, was another Vallalar 
called Kannndaya Vallalar, the author of Ozhivi- 
lodukkam {jpQgtBQeanQs'ni}, a book which the late 
Prof. P San dram Pillai, characterised as brimming 
with intellectual similes. And the first verse devoted 
to the praise of Guru (^^amifu) is the following, 

ivijB* iQeiptSsotS Gi—aih — Qulad 

&>q>j2kss!QusTy£ eutOsm®^^ ens. 

In it, the author praises the uplifted finger L l0 lAit 
' Divine Child,' which pointed to the ^ParootB fM %he 
World' ' Bhnvaneea Pitaram,' as * Qu&taiiBtummGp,' 
"This fore-finger is that of the Dancer when it 
pointed to the Lord of tbe Lords in the Hall of the 
Vedagamns, This is the crown which Tests on the 
top of the six Adaras. This is the Sun which rises 
to dispel my mental darkbesB. This is the llain cloud 
showering his gracious Bliss when I lost my ' I.' " 

The verse is a sublime one, both sound and sense 
befitting the subject. There are a number of other 
verses in which the author directly sets forth how St, 
Sambantha taught him this or that ; and a typical 
verse is the following as it sets forth the highest 

t'octrino of the Advaita-Siddhantat — 

_■ 

&{T£&TffetrGor gritst e$Q*irraear.j 

*' This is my command ! This is <ny command ! 1 This 
is iny command ! ! ' ?™*r say it is one or two and be 
BtilL. So said myTirugnanaSambartba.of Sheerkali. The 
gracioas Lord, wondrously wise." We may state tbe 
latest votary and pupil of our saint was the late 
lamented Sri-la-Sri S. Somasand*ra Nayagar who 
composed also many poems' in a similar strain in praise 
oj Gnana Sarabantha. 



In Prof. Sandram Pillar's own time, his theories 
wer% fully corroborated by the discoveries of Dr. 
Hnltszch and Mr. Venkayya.and to-day his conclusions 
are only receiving greater corroboration. Nay, the 
evidence brought forward by Mr T. Veerabhadra 
Mudaliar, based on metrical tests, goes to show that 
the upper limit fixed by tne Professor was too high. 
If the metres used by SambaDtha had become obsolete 
even in Sekkilar'e time and was not understood, av* 
later grammarians bad rejected them as (a>QfBmu.@) 
instead of knowing the ancient character of the metre 
and its great beauty, then is it too much to say that 
the upper limit was the 6th century. 

J, M. N. 



THE PROBLEM OF EVIL. 



(Continued from page 205, Vol. TV.) 

63. As constituting a difference between good and 
evil, tbe former and latter are respectively made the 
interests of Heaven and Earth. What is permanent only 
can be ultimately good, for whatever good has necessarily 
to terminate, not the termination alone but the very thought 
of an approaching termination condemns it at once as no 
good per se. All good then of an ephemeral character, 
can but be of the earth earthy and of other spheres of 
earth-character, but higher in tht scales of progressive 
being. Heaven, Moksha, liberation &c. are words 
which but express a state where happiness will be 
abiding, and never pall on the senses. The difference 
then between good and evil, or Heaven and Earth is 
contrasted in this manner by Rfiv. J. A. Baxter: — 

" How often dnea worldly wisdom prove the height of 
human folly, when its dictates are substituted for God's 
word and will! And in general, however importati,. a 
knowledge of the world, prudence and circumspection ic 
our engBgemonts, deliberation in forming and vigour is; 
executing our schemes may be, if they be not directed by 
that fear of God, that love to our fellow-men, and that due 
estimation of temporal things, which true (elision alone 
can impart, our scheme w ; ll all begin and centre and tei- 
minate in self; our hearts, our homes, our country will be 
' like the troubled sea which hatli no rest.' Heaven r.i 
earth then to those who act in this spirit, and Heaven ic 
Heaven after death." 

$4. WitLout a God-ideal, and such an ideal of God as 
has for ages been before tbe mind of man, which has suc- 
cessfully survived all the ravages ^f. -f beisticand nihilistic 
attempts to overthrow it, it is hopeless to find a solution 
for the riddle of our ills. The way to God lies through 
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the soul, and the soul is reachable by • proper exami- 
nation of what constitutes self in the environment of 
matter. Now what is fnajerV A petition to God? 
For what P For something which you desire to have or 
something which yon desire should depart from you- 
When petitioning, are yon sure that by God not granting 
it. He is either not merciful or not just ? Neither. For, 
we have assumed, say, the God-ideal ior a solution of our 
evil question. Whatever perfection we may not be pre- 
R*reJ to invest Him with, He is, we mast grant, our 
Greater. Being greater knows better. In the words of 
Rev. J. Bean, then, " we may ask for improper things; 
things which may not be good for as — things which though 
perhaps good for us at some fotme period, may not be fit 
for ns at present. We may pray tor deliverance from a cer- 
tain trial ; yet that trial may be intended for oar benefit, 
We may pray for a certain comfort, yet that comfort may 
be a snare to ns. In all that we ask, the wisdom of God 
is to be honored. His promises of granting onr petitions 
are to be taken with this qualification, — that God will 
grant the thing desired, if it be for our good to have it; 

but that otherwise it will be refused. And, indeed, iu the 

t 
latter ease, it is mercy to us to refuse what we ask." 

65. Look, our Bhagavad Gita says: — sS>J|;fljJ9»-E-;S^ 
^^•jSo-Sj which means Ged gives wisdom and wipes it. 
Could good God efface a good thing ? Here is the difficulty. 
Where is wisdoms or where is intelligence when iu sleep ? 
Yet is not that effacement — a reflection cf almost non- 
entity — wisdom ? Givjug is birth, taking away is death. 
Both have meaning* in God's Bight and both are good in 
their own seasons. Thus if He is good, what He does is 
good. This is the way our elders argntd in their spiritual- 
treatises. Iu consonance with the Gita quotation, this 
Srati may be remembered : — 

Sb&Zi 3>>l^lfl -s--6dSs8-S3£>$"*r:!ba© n 

This means that He alone causes virtooos acts being 
performed, and He Dpi ifts him ; again it is He alone who 
causes vicious acta being done, and He down-treads them. 
This apparent puzzle necessarily commits the Deity to 
responsibility for good and evil, bat the key of explana- 
tion lies in Karma, For, read Bhagavad Gita XVI. 19.^ 
^TiSio^i-jrrS'ir'r ^o^^*s<r i^f i 

Those that harbour hatred for Me, I cast into satanic 
wombs. It means that those whose thoughts are astray, 
thoughts scattered over all subjects except Hiln, are. those 
that are objects of the second sentence of the above quoted 
Srnti, and who when they begin to change their character 
by turning round towards him at once become subject to 
7 



the 1st law, and to whoni will be^iven that wisdom which 
will take them to Him. In the words of the Bhagavad 
Gita:— 

tSrrBoMOjfiab-XoSo cAuilfe-Sanfiaicr* z>~$ [I 
The 1st half of the Srnti is cognate with • 

sSisSbifr-dSr. t&eSgaSr. Bb. G. Co. 7— J4 
Eq Divalent to Sri Parasara Bh attar's 

{The phenomenal and noumenal are heie figuratively ex- 
pressed as the enticing female, and the substrate of the un- 
changing saving male power in the cosmos respectively. 
And the 2nd half of the Srati is cognate with tbe 2nd half 
of the Gita as quoted above, viz. 

66. Not only that without a God-ideal, it is an every 
day and every body's perceptive proof that agreeable and 
disagreeable are both found in one and the same object 
either due to a change io the substance, the object, change 
iu the person, the object, or a predicative change viz., 
change in time, or change in place &c. A Tamil Saint had 
expressed this beautifully in this language ; — 

0ips& (Q&Uio $*&< Gpfl&fiB iKisti' ipa @«i as ipsa «(5*u5jj 

And as Sankaracbaryar has said : — 
£a&r»*2Sj5ttra;$jri '• <*•> 'u youth there is craving for 
sex, but &}&sZ>6t£ATi&ot i, e., in old age the same ia 
spurned. 

And here is what our elders have said about bow one 
can train himself to perceive good in all. This is an opti- 
mistic truth. In Tamil :— 

One who has a God-ideal, who, has risen high enough 
to realise it everywhere sees nothing repulsive bat all, in 
essence, of an inviting character. A being elevated in the 
spiritual scale only can realise to himself Krishna's teach* 
ing of, 

;T3j»S-»o;Sc : c<&-"?5^ i.e., I am partial toall,(Bh. G.)and 

i. e., the learned look on a Biahman, a tow, an elephant, 
a dot;, a °d an unrighteous person ss of eqaul statue ; 
How ? Because they have their god-ideal, and without 
God uothidg can eiist, 

67. The readers can now pursue aJI tbe thoughts 
presented on this giand question in a desultory way (like 
Pascal's Penseea) ; and draw their own conclusions and 
consolations. Here we give Appendix No. 1, (promised 
in para 20 No. IV. vide Siddha&ta Deepika, for 
June 1900). 

A. QOVINUACHABTA. 
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APPENDIX TO THE PROBLEM OF EVIL. 



What is called evil in attributed by oor Indian Bages to 
Ignorance. This is kpown aa avidya', ajn&na, m&ya, prakriti 
and other analbgnes. How does this arise P one answer 
. is (riven in the verse: — 

Anatmany-atma-buddhir ya 
Aave svam iti ya matih || 
Avidya-taru-aambhuti-bvjHui etad dvidha sthitam || 

" The tfee of avidya (ignorance) springs forth from the 

seed of a twofold aspect. The one aspect of this 

,aeed is the mistaking or misapprehending what is 

aot-Belf for self and the other the mistaking or misapre- 

bendiug of what is not one's own as one's own." The first 

mistake arises from reducing the universe to one category, 

viz., matter ; and the second mistake arises from the 

reduction of the universe into one's own possession, or 

property. The first misconception is of the material 

plane, the second of the mental plane.. In relation to the 

material plane, the terms like pradh&na and prakriti are 

'applicable. In relation to the mental (which includes 

inorii and emotional), avidya and ajn&na are applicable. 

In relation to both, maya is applicable. Prom these 

definition of terms, our general inference, as regards the 

tnbject-matter under discussion, is that ignorance — which 

is at the root of all our evil — arises from a two-fold 

misconception, the one of mistaking the non-aelf for the 

self, and the other the misconstruction of what .is not 

one's own property as one's own property-! So far we 

nave some clear conception of terms, and onr ground is 

cleared for further ad van c^. 

ii. Now, in the statement, ' mistaking non-self for self,' 
are involved twfl terms, non-self and Belf. By the term 
non-self la understood that category in the universe which 
is devoid of intelligence, and' thus self, its opposite, 
denotes a category which is oi intelligence. The former or 
noi.-self is matter, the latter, self, is spirit. Thus, the 
first misconception, viz., of taking non-self for self, is 
•based on the one hand of conceiving the universe as 
constituted of qne category, matter ; and that if the other 
category be admitted even hypothetically, the misconcep- 
tion arises from looking on this spirit (or self) as matter. 
If this^ misconception is to disappear, the fact of a two- 
fold constitution of the UB)ivers.j, by spirit and matter, 
must be clear toour rniud. Secondly, in the statement viz., 
1 the misapprehending of property which is not one's own 
as one's own, 1 are involved i»o terms, property, and one's 
men; and the term one's own, is implication of another 
Being or Category— God we shall call it— different from 
the category to which what one knows as himself belongs. 
Thus we have involved in this statement three terras, 
' property,' ■' one ' and ' another.' By the term ' one,' is 
meant self, or the embodied self, or the compound of 



individual sonl and the body with which it is fti conjunc- 
tion. When one says : " this thing belongs to me,*' ha 
is— without othe%proof — intuitively convinced that ' me ' 
is not his body, but the spirit dwelling in it, but which 
is embodied. To one in this stage, the first misconception 
of reducing the universe to matter or body has already 
disappeared. The term property applies to whether tie 
property be matter or spirit. The relative tei m ' another' 
as required by the statemant : " what is another's as one's 
own " points to another spirit or self — a third termi- 
te, which both matter and the first spirit (or soul) musQ 
belong as properly, in order that a misconception may 
arise, viz., of the misappropriating of that other spirit's 
property to one's self. Let us now fix our terms to 
definite significations. By the term matter, we mean the 
non-self, or non-intelligent category ; by the term self, 
we mean the intelligent category, which let us cull by the 
name of soul ; by the teim spirit, let us understand the 
universal soul, God. * We have thus matter, smil (or the 
individual spirit), and God (or the Universal Spirit), 
Now let us proceed 

3. Ignorance is due to a two-fold mrBappreher.sion, it 
wa6 said. In the first misapprehension, the kosmo 1 ) is 
composed of bot one stuff, the matter-stuff. In the second 
misapprehension, that it (kosmos) is a compound of matter 
and soul is clearly seen, and therefore only two categories 
are admitted, but God is absent. Thus, for the first mis- 
apprehension to disappear, we mnst believe in matter and 
soul, and for the second misapprehension to disappear, we 
must believe in matter, soul and>God. Tie question for 
as now to settle is, not whether soul exists as distinguished 
from matter, not whether God exists as distinguished 
from both. These three archetypal constituents of the 
kosmos most be taken for granted before proceeding to 
show what our scriptures tell us as to how to get lid of 
ignorance, the root of our evil. But let ua in the mean- 
while consider what the term misconception or misappre- 
hension implies. 

4. In that term is implied a dualism, vis; a conceiver 
and .a conceived. The coDceiver implies conception. Con- 
ception implies intelligence. The conceived is the object 
of conception. It may be an object of intelligence or no- 
intelligence. If we put soul in the place of the conceiver, 
the conceived may be either matter, the conceiver itself or 
God. Now the first misconception or misapprehension — 
that is the one aspect of the seed, avidya — or the mistaking 
of non-self for self,— is thus clearly a self-deception. For 
the verij act of mistaking is an act of intelligence ; and if 
kosmos is »11 non-self, or unintelligent matter-stuff, how 
can there be any act involving intelligence ? This ratioci- 
native process alone is a proof of soul, and it is not onr 
present task to formulate other kinds of proofs for the 
existence of this category. From this kind of reasoning 
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alone, we may get rid of the first kind of misconception, of 
mistaking non-self for self. Bat as long ah this mjacon- 
ception persists, we are under ignoAnce, and this igno- 
rance is caused, as we aie taught by our Vedanta sages, by 
the alliance brought abont between soul and matter, where 
the sight of the soul : s blinded by matter, so far and in 
such proportion as the intelligent acts of the soul — born 
of its free-will — have brought about the said alliance 
(ra«ts'*ra). Tnis is midyx on the material plane, bo to say. 
We shall now cofifcidc the other aspect of this ignorance, 
on the mental plane, so to say 

5. The mental avidya is only more subtle than the 
material avitlija, far in both are both, but in each, one is 
vastly more predominant than the other. For mental or 
that which relates to the mind is according to oar Vedanta 
is also material. For, mind according to na is material, 
for mind according to us is not soul. The prime intelli- 
gence of soul working with the subtle matter — our mind — 
Or intelligence functioning on a subtle material organ, is 
<mr mind. And we may consistently with this train oi: 
reasoning also f-ay that intelligence functioning on gross 
materia) ergans is our matter. To us intelligence and 
Spn-iiiielligence, or self and non-self are never dissociated ; 
and that we think and define and speak of them as distinct 
Categories, is for a mere mental grasp of the thing. We 
stated before that this mental avidya is that which gives 
rise to the misappropriation of what is not one's own as 
own,and we showed that this involved three terms : matter, 
sonl and God. If matter and soul are God's property, but 
if the soul looked on matter as its property, and looked 
npon itself as an independent existence, and God as non- 
existent, here comes the mental Avidya inclnsive, (aa 
said above,) of the moral and emotional elements of the 
menta! plane. Perhaps, to call this as the spiritual 
avidya in contradistinction to the material avidya. vis. 
the first misconception, would render onr ideas clearer. 
But so long as we manage to understand what we mean, 
we need not trouble ourselves about what terms we one to 
convey our meaning. 

6. So long then as sonl is not clearly perceived as 
apart from matter, the material avidya (ignorance) must 
persist ; and so long as God is not clearly perceived as 
apart from matter and son), the spiritual avidya (a queer 
expression) must persist. And, as shown already, the 
cause of both these misconception!, lies in the alliance of 
sonl with matter. This is tbe meaning of the verse in 
QlU: 

" Kiiranam ftmia-Sango Asya 
Sad-asad-yoni-janmasv," XIII-2J.. 
and the Brahmaputra : — 

Veha-yogSdxA topi. III-2-6. 
It is this misconception, oi ignorance, which — when we 
read different treatises on Vedanta, — is called delusion, 



deception, illusion, may a, tbe seeming, the passive, .the 
phenomenal Ac, Here a word is necessary as to fee.* 
differences of opinion on this matter between mouists and 
dualists, or idealists and realists as we say. To tbe mouist, 
maya is illusion, or a mental hallocinatro*, and no category 
therefore as matter-stuff eiiats, and on the other hund an 
soul itself is God, no separate God exists. Not so is«the 
position of the dualistic philosopher. To him matter is a 
real entity, and God is art-sal entity, and illusion is a name 
for tbe wrong conceptions arising in the soul aa regards 
matter on the one hand (the 1st ignorance! and as regards 
God on the other hand (the 2nd ignorance)- Wbeo 
this illusion vanishes, Maya is overcome, and all the three 
categories matter, soul and God are realized as they are. ; 
7. As to how to get rid of our ignorance we 
may as well go into Bome more detail of tbe nature of this 
ignorance. Two-fold, it was stated. One was tbe mistak- 
ing the body for sonl, which we called the material 
avidya ; and what we called the spiritual avidya 1 , viz : 
the erroneous notions as respects the ownership of bodjs 
and soul, was the other. And this other has for bolder 
comprehesion been sub-divided by one, of oar saints, Sri 
Parasara Bliattarya, into 5 classes, viz. — 

(i) The error of independence (svdtantry-andho} 
(ii) Tbe ei :or of transferred allegiance. (itara~ 

seshatm-dkiK) 
(iii) Tlie error of self- preservation. {dt ma- 1 ration 

mukhah) 
(iv) The error of misplaced friendship, {bandhavn- 

bhAsa-lolatvam) 
(v) The error of sense,-deligbta. (vishaya-ckapala- 

dhitvam) 
As was already stated, these errors are errors of the 
mental plane, and are committed ,with respect to thfc 
third category, God. Let us eonsider each of these sub- 
divisions : — 

(i) The error of independence consists in the soul 
thinking itself as independent in being, thought, deed and 
enjoyment, and not. recognizing a God on whom all thejpe 
things depend. 

(ii) The error of transferred allegiance, implies the 
recognition of God, "btit the error consists in paying 
Homage to others than the one God, be they beas* or 
men, trees or Devas ; or philosophically stated nearly the 
error of polytheism as against monotheism. 

(iii) The error of self-preseii/j'-';- "^"nists in the soul 
thinking that it itself is its protector, both in the embodied 
state of existence here and transcendental states which 
may hereafter be attained ; but not God. 

(iv) The error of misplaced friendship consists in looking 
cm bodily relations and others as onr well-wishers, or as 
those who would help us in the salvation of our souls, 
and not God. 
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(r) The error of tense-delights consists in the thought 
4l»t all enjoyment is derived through the senses, and that 
it is the only enjoyment in the kosmoa ; and sot God. 

These 5 kinds of errors comprise the second mis-concep- 
tion or ignorance of the menial kind, — the knot of evil ; 

^ + He first misconception ia of the material kind already 
stated. 

8. How to get rid of this ignorance, which has 
persisted from aeons as stated in the Mandnkyopsnishad 
" Antdi-wAyayA suptah," and which the Saiva Siddhantia 
call by the name, Anava-mala ; or m&y& or mala comprised 1 
of Ahanksra and Mamakara in other words. Ahank&ra 
and Mamak&n; are but again expressing in a different way, 
She two-fold aspects of ignorance. Ahank&ra and 
Mamakara constitute in the present-day terminology, the 
individuality and personality accreting round the soul. 
The more the ideas of "the individual," and "the- personal" 
persist, the more is the sonl fettered. The more these 
ideas vaporize, the more the freedom, the less the 
Winding. The secret of the Prapatti SSstra, or renuncia- 
tion to God, consists in reducing one's self to nothing ; 
or to pgt it happily, resolving one's own self into God. 
Of self, as individual, as personal, nothing must be left. 
They, must vanish, and God recognized as complete. 
" What I am, and what mine is, is Thoo and Thine '' 
(Mamanatha &c.) declared Sri Yamnna-charya. How to 
get rid is the question.- It has been breifly answered 
ithus by the said sage Bhattarya. 

(A) When thou thinkest thou art the body, think 

thou, art the sonl. 

(B) (i) When thou thickest thou art independent, 

think thou art dependent on God. 

(ii) When toon eeemest other than God, think 
that that is fornication, and transfer thy allegiance to Him, 
and Him alone, the One Go3 to whom and whom alone 
thou art bound by ties of allegiance, and other ties. 

tiiij When thou thickest thou art thy care-taker, 
think thatJbon art not, but God is really they Care-taker. 

(iv) " When thou thinkesi that others than God are 
thy friends,, and can help thee in thy salvation, it is a 
mistake. Think that thy only true relative and friend 
ia God— Who alone is thy Saviour, 

(v) When thou thiokest that thy delights are 
sense delights, think they are ultimately bat poison, and 
ciiuse thy ruin, nor are they iaBting. T':ey die. 
Think that God alone is toy .-sal and lasting delight, as 
says the Srnti : Rasovai Sah "=He id all delight. 

9. To ourcross ignorance, the above ia a brief state- 
ment of the means. And that means is as you will have 
seen, but the education of the mind ; the education of the 
mind spiritnaliy There are ways chalked out for the 
spiritual education of the bodily organs, for speech and 



for mind. There are ways, called by the several name* 
of Karma, Jnana, Bhakti, Prapatti, Acharyabhimana, 
and these are suited to men of various tastes, various 
stages and various capacities, and suited to the circum» 
stances of the. country, the times and conditions. These 
are fo^nd in the Sastras, or those treatises which under- 
take to lay down the Dharmas or rules of condnct tor all 
kinds of merj. But miod-training and mindmontrol are 
the chief. When the mind is controlled, speech and body 
are controlled. Thought is potent. Form comes after 
thought. Speech is form, and body the more so, and 
thought itself has its images. Regulate thought, in other 
words train the mind and let its images be of the heavenly 
kind ; and then speech and deed will be formed after that 
model- This is tersely expressed by the Sanskrit 
" Yad-bhdvani tadbhavati," 

10. Out of a multitude of the rules of conduct laid 
down for a spiritually progressing houl, the roles of 
thought laid down for the mind in the Gita — which 
followed by the ditappearance of ignorance and dawning 
of enlightenment — are to be found in the Xlllth Adhyaya, 
from verse 7 to 11, which we shall briefly state , below t 
make the subject-matter of our present discussion 
complete : — 

(a) Cultivation of the feelings of respect and humility 
towards the good and the great, {amrtnitvam) 

(□) Doing works of charity unostentatiously (adani- 
bhitvam) 

(c) Doing not injury to others in deed, speech or 

thought, (ahiinsa) 

(d) Preserving one's temper against others' assaults 

{kshdntir) 

(e) Uprightness, or oneness of mind, speech and act 

towards others, [arjatam) 
If) Service (reverence Ac.), to instructors ( Achfcy- 

opasanam) 
(g) Cleanliness, external and internal as aids to 

spifitnal progress, {sauchani) , 

(7i) Courage of convictions as regards matters spiritual. 
j {sthairyam} 

(i) Abstraction of mind from subjects not relating to 

spirit. {Atvitt-v inigraha) . 
(j) Repugnance to objects of sense, (indriyjrflieshu 

vair&gyarn) , 
(ft) Discriminating soul from body, (an-aliankira') 
{I) Constantly dwelling on the miseries and afflictions 

connected with birth, death, old age, disease 

and pain. (Janvia-<mrityu-j(iTfan/Mhi-dttkha 

do&hdnvdarsan am ) 
(m) Placing no affections on things non-spiritual. 

(asakti) 
{«) Keeping the heart from undue or inordinate 

attachment to wife, children, borne Ac. (an> 

abhishvcmgah) 
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(o) Ever preserving the mind's balance, when 
disturbed by events, of ijood or bad import. 
(nib/am Mma-chittatpam). 

(p) Of what is of tbe fot ;meat importance, cultivation 
of pure and unswerving love {bhaktil for Me 
(God) (Mayi an- anya-yogena bhabtir avyahhi- 
ch&rini), 

(g) Spending time in retired spots, (yiviltta-desa- 
tevitvam) 

V) Absence of wish to mingle with the crowd, (aratir 
jana samsadi) 
Here is »d epitome of morals by the cultivation of which, 
we may get rid of avidya, and realize vidya. Id Ibis 
epitome, one cannot fail to see that its adoption or rejection 
depends upon the granting or tbe denial of the three 
main postatates concerned in tbe making of the Life- 
Problem, vis., matter, soul and God. What is son], what 
is God, acd what are tbe proofs f^r their existence are 
matters which must form separate lines of investigation, 
and must therefore be left to independent treatment. 

8. Ignorance, thas, is the fact of onr mind and heart 
set on things below. Ignorance is a fact, not an illusion. 
Knowledge is sodI's intrinsic virtue. This is obscured 
bj ignorance. Ignorance is determind by karma or 
actions of the son! which is free. Karma attracts the 
material, or matter which is tbe material cause of ignorance. 
Soul is thus the efficient can Be of ignorance, and matter the 
maieriaZ'Canse. By souls' karma again or acts of virtue, 
worship of God and t*ie like, the attraction for matter 
ceases. Man thrive*, and God comes with His grace 
(see Engl. Tran Sri Bhashya Intr. pp.) To pntin another 
way, a chaagc of heart has to be brought about before this 
ignorance will cease; and to bring about that change 
are the rales or articles of one's belief — or ns we would 
put, the TatvaH or categories of the kosmos. Ignorance 
is what also is called by tbe term moha. It will be seen 
on reflection that it weans attachment or attraction for 
material objects begot from desire inhering in the soul. 
When there is desire, there is attachment, there is 
bondage ; and bondage is sorrow. The teachings 
of out Scriptures — of which our Bhagav&d Gita is a 
compendium — show how to conduct oneself in this world, 
in other words how to act, i.e., act without tying down the 
beart and mind to the results thereof. The way to rlo it 
is by adopting the code of morals, laid down, of which an 
illustration from the Lilllth Buok was given. When the 
heart or the affection is set upon the spirit and all eternal 
concerns, gradually a withdrawal from or repugnance 
, to, material and ephemeral concerns ib ftlt. This is called 
tairSgya, or dislike. This is a concomitant condition of 
fn&na or spiritual wisdom. When this has downed, 
ignorance has vanished. Saye the 52nd verse of Bk. II 
of Git», thus 



" Wben thy intellect shnlt Lave transcended the confu- 
sion of illusion, tben shall those 

Taiite mahakahlam, . , 

buddhirvyaiitarUhyati; »"»»> ™ tbe state of vair&gya, 
tadi gantani nirredam, or desire! essoess for things ex pa. 
nenced (terrestrial here) or things 
to be experienced celestial, hereafter)." 

" And those who know the secret of bow to act withort 
"Kmrmajam htddAi- <*"«•«. •«*!' h « 'reed from the 



yuitid fit, phalam tyak- fettyr- of bondsge and pass on to 

bandha - vinir -muktah. 



tva moMMahinaTi, jamta- thg gUtfi of peacj) ftnd b]is8> ,. ^^ 



potion gacchuniy aad- 
mayam" 



the 57th verse of the same book, 



" The conclusions of tbe Gita are the conclusions of the 
nineteeth century, after all tbe experience of its civiliza- 
tion. I quote from an article " The search for happiness," 
from " Tbe Herald of the Golden Age." Happiness and 
contentment are' found in the elimination of desire (or 
tydga) ; or to express it more correctly in the transference 
of desire from tbe ' transitory' to tbe ' permanent.' Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures npon earth, where mirth 
and rest doth dorrnpt. 

9. Now, who did not follow these rules and theiefoxe 
he remained in ignorance F Who followed these rules 
and trancended may a P If a few examples be cited, that 
will give a practical valne to onr deliberation, and besides 
carry conviction borne. Tbe Demon Ifiranyakaaipu did 
not follow tbe rules. He remained in ignorance and met 
destruction at the bands of Kara-bari. Tbe sage Prahlada 
followed rales, and he overcame ignorance, and reached 
God and bliss. 

Ravana went against tbe spiritual law, and was there- 
fore ignorant. He was in tbe end ruined, wheieas Yibhi- 
sbana was a follower of the law, and was therefore wise 
and was blessed both here and after., 

Sisnpala hated Lord Krishna, and he had therefore to 
give his head as the price for his ignorance, whereas 
Arjuna was the blessed man to receive the Holy Instruc- 
tions of Gita direct from t^e lips of God. Sukracharya 
lost bis eye, -whereas'Bali gained the kingdom of Paiala. 
Generally, those who belong to the avidyi rlsss btb the 
AsuTi-prakritSyah, and those who belong to the vidyd class 
are the Vairi-prafo-itayah, or those who folli-w the 
spiritual law, and those who do not respectively. This 
is exhaustively treated in the XVIth adhyayaof the Gita 

12 Tbe blessed Saint Paranknsa (Nammazhai) there- 
fore sang thus : 

d&r>~sabj5j l a&e3<2fol > tr < 3 (Yaue yetnai-yeriyakilade) 

dto» - »asSS aaaj)^«j S6~ (Tane yendanadeyenoirunden) 

coV^lbansSj^lS ^iicJSjiSlbab^ytine nt yennudaimaiyur,VHye) 
■3-»"^A&^So5S-3';i»"STsll (Vine yittum em tUnai-arere.) 
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" All these ages, 1 bave been labouring under the 
delusion that I am for me, and all i« wine. Tims I had 
do knowledge of myself. Now I have true knowledge, for 
I now l«now that I am Thon, and alt that I called mine 
is Thine, 0, Almighty, that art praised by the heavenly 
choir." 

Jo. Lord Krishna gives the following recipe for over- 
coming ignorance, 

" Baiwhy eshA gun^'-nay'i 
Mama m.Aya dnratyayS. 
HSm ei-a ye prapadyattte 
HAyam. et&m taranti te" VII-14. 
This mftyfi, or that which ie made np of the gnnas, ib 
the instrument with which I sport; it is hard to trans- 
cend it; Bat those who seek Me alone as their Refuge, 
snail transcend it.' 

" Set thy heart on Me and let all thy Senses function 
in roe, and thou fihalt be master of thyself " is the purport 
of another verse, 

" Tukta asita Mat-parah &c" 11-61 
OM TAT SAT. 

Cak.-' Srirakgam, 
19—2—1901. 
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Letters to the Editor. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE TAM1LIANS. 

Mahadhana, 
Colombo, 30*ft, May 1901. 
To the Editor, 

" the Siddhanta Deepika " Madras 

Sir, 

'1'he aricles which have appeared in your valuable 
journal regarding the antiquities of the Tatnjliana are 
of nbsorbing interest. ' The theory that the Tamilians 
are the descendants of the ancient Chaldeans would 
explain many facts more satisfactorily than any other 
supposition. I would draw the attention of your 
readers to the following facts ; viz., 

1. The alleged resemblance of the architectural 
structures of the ancient Egypt to the old buildigs in 
Madara, 

2. The inscriptions on the tombs or the old 
Egyptian Kin^a showing that some of the dynasties 
belonged to the " Solar Line," and some, to the 
" Lunar Line," as in India. 

3. Tho close resemblance of the structure of the 
Shivite temples to the old Jerusalem temple of the 
Chaldean Hebrews. 



4. The close resemblance of the images and 
statues such .a the Karcimpasu {&<ur«uu*\ aud the 
liee, kept in tht. temples of South India, to the statutes 
found in the temples of Nineveh aud the palaces of. 
the Chaldean Kings. 

o. The Tamilian God Siva or correctly Ckiva is 
evidently the fmme as the Chaldean God Javeh,* the 
name by which the Almighty God was known to 
Abraham the Ckmldean. Another striking coinci- 
dence is, that Jtmh was the Chaldean moon-god, and 
the Tamilian god Chiva is also said to be a mooa-god. 
or god icith the noon on his head. 

These are a few stray thoughts of mine which may 
be found useful in determining the origin of the 
Tamilian race. 

I am, Sir, 

Your Obedient Servant, 

V. J T. PJLLAL 



Some Disputed Points. 



Paris, May 31st 1901. 
My Dear Sie, 

In the April number of the Siddhanta Deepika, 
you were so good as to publish a Tamil verse 
I addressed to Rev. G. TJ. Pope on receipt of his 
admirable P($m<t#*!J, I thank you very much for it» 
but observe that two misprints have occurred in the 
second line, which should be corrected as follows : 

•v(7jfi&2b'<L>ffi_Li_7 r £G?ijrt eo usjpOuiffJ? <JsC. 

Wil,! you allow me at the same time to make 
a few remarks concerning two important points in 
connection with several articles on philological 
matters which appeared in the later numbers of ~our 
•Journal ? 

1. Most of your collaborators appfar to think that 
Sanskrit and Dravidian languages may possiblv be 
related to oue another.t According to the present 
state of the Science of language, su^h a lr pothesia 
is quite inadmissible and nil the competent Scholars 
of the day deny such a relation ; Tamil and Sanskrit 
in spite of some analogies of words, have no connection 
whatever. Their gramatical systems so widely differ 
that they certainly proceed from quite different 

* Vc would suggest to the intention of our correspondent .ha 
the word In Hebrew is properly ' Yaveh ' [<■/., ' Yesn ' for Jesus] 
Even in German, the letter 'j ' has the sound ' y '—Ed. 

+ We have never held .-unekes responsible for our contm.,ilur« 
opinions. — Erf, 
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origins. They are only *x> one another what a cocoa- 
tree would be to a carrot-plant. 

2. I willingly agree with those who think the 
Tamil literature must be older than it is generally 
admitted, but, however, I ctnnot suppose the first 
Tamil books have been composed before the 5th or 
6th century of the Christian Era. Writing was 
introduced in Sooth India towards tne middle 
^f the 3rd century A. D., and we are not aware of 
any Tamil inscription prior to the 6th century 
and moreover the literary and religious part ir 
those documents,is always Sanskrit, and Tamil appears 
only in the porely jfficial part directed to common 
people and publir officers. 

Believe me Sir, 

With my Lest compliments, 
Yours very truly 
JULIEN VINSON. 

Professor of Tairil ana 
Hindustani at the Living 
Oriental Language's School, 
Paris. 



Frof. Jttilen YXnaoa'a Review of Ibe 

Siddiftnt* Movement. 



At present there is taking place in India and 
especially in the central parts, a religious movement 
or rather aphilosopic one, extremely important,, which 
may be called the renaissance of Civaism, that is, 
if that religion can ever be said to have ceased to be 
the predominant one in these regions. An active 
propoganda is being made in favour of the Saiva 
SiddhaDta Doctrine by certain exceedingly distin- 
guished Hindu gentlemen who have been educated 
almost according to European ideas. In the mcrith 
of June 1897, l. special journal .vas even started 
at Madras with the object of promoting the Siva 
Siddhanta doctrine and it is at present in full 
prosperity. 

It is known that Sivaistn reposes entirely on the 
conception of three beings (entities) : — Pali " The 
Chief., God, the Great, the Whole, Pasi. (the, sool, the 
individual being) and Fusam "the lieu" that is to 
say, the totality of the causes which differentiate Pastt 
from Pati. The supreme object cf life is the libera- 
tion of the yoke of Pasam, and the absorption of the 
individual entities in the Great Whole. The doctrine 



is set out chiefly in H Tamil works of whicb the 
gciding spirits of the movement in question ha*-« 
published a complete edition. 

The learned Munsif of Xand'.'il. Mr, Nallaswami 
I'iili'.i has already translated into English three of 

the.-o works the Tirunaoasittyar (San, f r' 4 ;^a- 

siddhi), the publication of which is being made in 
the Siddhanta Pipika and the two others which 
I notice below. The Sivajanabotham ^CivadjnaQa- 
bodha) is considered to be the principal work. I»j ie 
believed to have been composed probably at the com- 
mencement of 'he 13th oentury A D., by an ascetic of 
Tiruvinnainallar, who was aurnarned Maikandadeve 
(the divine who has seen the truth). He. is supposed to 
havo translated it from Sanskrit, and added explana- 
tions ind a commentary. The text includes 12 Sutras 
which contain in all 41 Tamil verses of fair feet, in the 
Agaval metre. Mr. Nallaswami gives as a close transla- 
tion in English s».s well as a translation of the com- 
mentary, and he adds numerous explanatory nctes. 
An Americ in Missionary,the Heir, Mr. H.N. Hois.'ngton 
had published in 1850 a summary in 18 pages in an 
American review. If ma^ be interesting to compare 
the two tn i natations. 

The 11 th sutra is translated as. follows by Mr, 
Hoisingtoti " When the soul has escaped from the 
influence of the body and become pare, Siva will look 
upon it and show himself to it, just as the soul acts 
as the cause or the power of vision to th« eye 
Therefore Siva, by thus revealing himself, will show 
bis sacred foot to the soul with a love which it never 
forgets tc exercise." Here is *he new translation : 
" As the soul enables the eye to see and itself sees, 
SoHara enables the soul to knpw aud itself knows. And 
this adwaita (non-dualistic) knowledge and .-undying 
love will unite it to His feet." The text is worded as 
follows : kanum kannukku kattuni itlampol kaua 'tdutlei 
kandu kKnttalin' 1 oyard an'bin' arari kcjal ct-lumS, 
which literally meann : who sees by-the--ye,who shows 
the deepest meaning as, in order to see, the interna! 
idea having been se-n by the action of shoving, 
unforgettable in-the-aSection of Haran, the ankJet-ot- 
the-root, will reach. 

It is evident that the translation made in 1895 is 
better than the translation of 185G. The book by 
Nallasatui is very weal- written and its perusal is 
highly instructive. In addition to the text the book 
contains, translation and and notes, witL a 'earned 
introduction and a preface regarding the author. 
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There ore also given a Hat of tha Agamas, a Hat of 
the pnncipil Caivite.works in Tamil, the text of the 
Saukrit slokas in Devanagiri and Telugu character, 
sud also a glossary of special Sanskrit and Tamil 
—•"Is 

The Tiruvarutpayan, "Benefit of the holy grace,"is a 
dogmatic treatise in 100 ditt ; 3hB of which Dr. Pope 
has adf'ed a tranlatfon as wall as a commentary in 
his edition of his Tirnvacagam. All these works are 
.indispenaible tojthosfttwhc wish to have an exact 
knowledge of the Civite philosophy.— Translated from 
" Revue Je Livguistique." 



THE AGE OF GNANA SAMBANTHA. 



A NOTE. 

Ta*nil scholars of the modern school seem to live in 
an almost painfully sensitive frame of mind ; and 
especially when the antiquity ot religions teachers 
nod saints is touched upon, though but in a passing 
reference, they are apt to lash themselves into & fury, 
which in saner moments, might seem, even to tbem, 
as somewhat disproportion Hte to its original cailse. 
I am nfraid that a variety of this peculiar affection 
has run away with the better part of our frierd, Mr. 
J. M. N's discretion. If be Lad but looked nt my 
Query " in the May number of the Deepika, cooly 
and collectedly, he would have seen that my object 
has been to show the ourious conclntioD one has to 
arrive at,if the traditional account were to be believed. 
.raid .he query waa^neant to point out this anomaly 
ind ask for an explanation. It is a little amusing to 
sw our friend lecturing me. elaborately upon the 
hi .fittg facts in the chronology of theSaivite saints. 
He evidently makes a gratuitous assumption that I 
ha/e not *ad the very book I refer to in t^e begin- 
ning of my query, vi?,, Prof. Snndram Pillai's tract 
on the Age of Sambantha, and very charitably attri- 
butes to me an utter lack of historical perspective and 
knowledge of Tamil literature. Perhaps it did not 
occur to him that it was just the possession of the 
former that led me to perceive the anomaly and pro- 



found my query And he might surely lave credited 
"me vith a knowledge of i he well-known facts to he 
found in the preface to the printed edition or the 
De varum hymns, that. A bays Kalesekara Chola 
caused the images of Appar, Sutidarar and Sambanthar 
to be brought before tbe room in the Chidambaram 
temple in which the hymns were preserved, and thaa 
forced the Tillai three thousand, whe had refused *■" 
open the room unless the- three persons who had first 
closed it came again, to defer to his wishes and 
allow the room to Le opened for the inspection of 
Nambi Andar Nambi who was requested by the king 
to arrange and classify the byrouB. Oar friend may 
take it that lovers of Sanskrit, need not of necessity 
dislike Tamil and thut they have no interest, in belit- 
tling or post-dating Tamil works and authors. I may 
also mention that Brahmin Sanskrit scholars are as a 
class wonderfully patient and tolenmt compared with 
our Tamil friends. I need cite no otker instance than 
the spirit in which Pundit Savariroyan's articles on 
" the Admixture of Aryan with Tamilian " has been 
received, in epite of their evident intense dislike of 
Brabmans and the very grave charges they bring 
against them on the flimsiest materials, such that the 
very word ''historical" would be a misnomer if 
applied to these articles. 

The explanation is as curious as tbe point I adver- 
ted to in my note. It seems it is the habit with 
Saivites to claim to have been taught directly by a 
saint, dead perhaps a thousand years back ; and our 
friend points to the late Som.tsnndara Nayagar "S the 
latest votary and disciple of Satnbantha, Perhaps 
our friend will allow me to say that "lack of historical 
perspective " rests more with gentlemen of this ilk 
and with our orthodox Tamil scholars, ono of whom 
seriously assured me that Sivagnana Vallalar was in 
fact living at the tinat of Sntnbrntha and did in faot 
learn from him. 

M. N. 
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THE VEDA'NT A-SU'TRAS WITTT S'RI'KANTHA- 
BHA'SHYA. 



{Cmtmved from page 8 Vol. V.) 
Adhtkarana. 4. 

Caateaplttin of Brahaui (is tie symbol Is meant,) beeus* 
of His suprsmMy. (IV. I 5) 

lu regard to th* contemplation of symbols.a doubt 
arises as to whether the devotee should regard Ibe 
symbols, — such as the mind, the sun etc.,-as Brahman, 
or he should regard Brahman as ihe mind, etc. 

{Ptirvapaksha): — We should regard Brahman as the 
mind, etc., and thus cootemplate^rahmac, in*sinuch 
as He alone is the dispenser of fruits. 

{Siddhdnta).- — A3 against the foregoing we hold as 
follows : " Superior to the universe is Rudra ; * 
in these words the sruti speaks of Brahman as 
the supreme; and therefore we ehonld regard the mind 



and the like inferior objects as Brahman: In the or- 
dinary world, indeed, one regards a man of inferior , 
rank, such as a king's servant, as the king himself, 
and serves him as though he were the king himself. 
None, on the other hand, selves a king regarding fiim 
as a servant. Propriety indeed requires that all should 
bow down before that Being only wbofs Superior to all 
others. Accordingly, we understand that the Supremo* 
Brahnmn is the Being *befo/e whom all should bow 
dowo,verily hecauae, He is superior to all others. In the 
Mahanariyana-Up. I 2, it is said that all worship should 
be directed to Him alone who informs. nil, to that Sup- 
reme Brahman who'se attributes are mentioned in tn*e 
Mantra, and to none else nnder any" ciitfumstauces 
whatsoever. 

•Moreover, this Supreme Brahman (Parabi%hman) 

has been defined to b? the Being who is woishipped 

as the Supreme. To explain. The,T«ittiriya savs: 

He. to whom all bow, is the '■ -- 1 J)b arena is the 

fiuehead; Brah«n"i is the upper jaw, sacrifice is 

the lower jaw, Vishnu is the. heart; Sam vat tar*. 

(Prajapati) is the organ of generation:," * and 

so on. 



• Mihftoar, 10-lH. 



• T*i. Ar*ny»k* *-19. 
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In t'uis description ot Simsiimara, the Parabrabman 
ir Siva is distiuguished from Vkhnu, the heart, and 
other members, simply because Siva is superior to all 
others, and He is designated as the head, the principal 
member, by an expression which embodies His 
"* "i*ial character as the object of all worship. Even 
at' the end of that section, the sruti speaks of Him 
alone as the Lord of all hings and as superior to all 
beings, and concludes by saying that He is the Being 
to whom all worship is ultimately due, because, He .is 
buperioT to all: 'My others, bow is to Thee, my bow is 
to Thee, all bow is to Thee." In the passages like "Bow 
to Thee, to Rndra, to Anger," * He is again and again 
referred to as the object of all worship, for the very 
reason that He is superior to all others.In the ordinary 
world, indeed, people worship him most who :s great 
in power,and so on. Thus,the Supreme Brahman is the 
Being that is superior to all others, as the object of all 
worship, associated with Uma, possessed of divers eyes, 
the One Being who can be designated by the term 
'Isvata.' All symbols such as the mind become objects 
of worship because they are found pervaded by Him 
who is superior to all others, who is worthy of being 
worshipped by all. Hence the srnti speaking of such 
extremely law animals as dogs and kings of dogs, as 
the objects of worship, simply in view of their being 
pervaded by Brahman who is superior to all others. 

Wherefore, inasmuch as lower beings are found to 
Command our regard in virtue of their relation to the 
higher beings, we conclude that in contemplating the 
mind, etc, we should regard them as Brahman who 
transcends all. 



Adhfkarana 5. 

and the ideas of Aditya, etc-, (should be contemplated) in the 
member, became it stands to retson- (IV. i. g). 

In the preceding Adhikurana it has been said that, 
because of Brahman's superiority, A'ditya, and others 
should be regarded as Brahman, in our contemplation 
(upasana) of them. Now, a doubt aiises as to 
whether, in Buck contemplations of member* of 
sacrifices {Ka>"_^'... 6 <«,) as are enjoined in the words 
'He who burns here, upon Him Ut a man meditate as 
ndgitha,'* we should contemplate Aditya, etc. as 
udgitha, or in the reverse order. 



(Piirvopaktha):— What would at first sight appear? 
It Tould appear lliat, inasmuch as udgitha, etc., and 
Aditya, etc., are both alike factors of sacrificial rites, 
and both alike manifested forms of Brahman, no 
fixed ruler can be laid down as to the one way or the 
other. 

(Siddhdntn) : — As against the foregoing., we hold 
as follows ; Since A'ditya and others are the objects 
of worship in sacrificial rites and aro therefore 
superior, udgitha and the like which are mere 
members of saciificial rites should be regarded as 
A'ditya, etc., for, it is possible that the udgitha and 
other factors of sacrificial rues produce greater 
results, when improved by our contemplation of them 
as A'ditya, etc. Indjed, the passage of the s'ruti— 
" Whatever one performs with knowledge becomes 
more powerful,"* gives us to understand that the 
very thing which, when performed by itself, is 
possessed of power, is productive of greater results 
by way of becoming more powerful, wber> improved 
by knowledge- Thus, notwithstanding that biAb 
are alike essentially one with BrahmaD, and so on, 
still, because udgitha, etc., are enjoined as sacrificial 
acts, because udgitha, etc., are acts to be done and 
are, as such, means to ends, and because Aditya, etc., 
are things already existing and are, as such, of a 
different nature from udgitha, ete., and do not consti- 
tute means to ends, we conclude that udgitha and the 
like factors of sacrificial rites should be contemplate d 
as A'ditya and so on. 



'•Ttait. Sam. 4-6. 
• Chh. 1-3-1. 



Adhlkarana 6- 

(Oae should be) seated, because of the possibility. (IV. i. 7) 
It has been explained in what particular way one 
should practise contemplation. Now. a doubt arises 
asjto whether one sboold be necessarily seRted during 
contemplation, or not. 

(Piinapahha) :— Because the S'ruti has nowhere 
laid down the rule tha^ one should be seated during 
contemplation, and because contemplation, which is 
a mental process, is possible in- ajl postures, there is 
no necessity for the upasaka to be seated. 

iSiddhdnta) -.— One should contemplate Brahman 
only when •seated; for, to such a man alone one- 
pointedness of mind is possible. And the S'ruti does 
enjoin that the npasaka should be seated : 

• Ibid M-10. 
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" At a retired spot, seated in an easy posture, pare, 
erect of neck, the head and the body ; t 

" Leading the highest order of life, restraining all 
the sense-organs, and having saluted bis own 
Guru in devotion, regarding the heart-lutns un- 
stained »nd quite pure, and in its centre contem- 
plating Him who is free from nit taint and grief; 

" The Unthinkable, the Umnanifest, whose forms 
are endless ; S'iva who is tranquil, immortal ; 
who is the womb of BrahmV, and who is devoid 
of a beginning, middle, or end ; the one, who is 
Intelligence andBlis=;the Formless,theWonderfu]; 

" Him whose help-mate is Uma : who is the 
Supreme Lord, Mighty, Three-eyed; Dark-necked 
and Serene. Having meditated thus, the sage 
reaches Him who is the w<>Snb of al! beings, the 
Witness of all, transcending darkness. "J 

So says the Kaivalva-Upanishad. Wherefore, one 
should contemplate Brahman only while seated. 

aai because of meditation. (*v. '. a.) 

And because by the following passages we are 
given to understand that Upasana, which brings about 
the break of the bond, is the same as Dhyfina or 
Meditation : 

" Having meditated thus, the sage reaches Him 
who is the womb of all beings."* 

" It is the Cause that should be meditated upon in 
the middle of ether (nk\sa), He who is endued 
with all powers, who is the Lord of all, the source 
of all Good (Sambhu)."t 

" Only by the churning' of meditation." 

And the verb Dkyai is used in the case of persons 
whose bodily members are inactive, whose eye-sight 
is steadily fixed, whose mind is directed towardss c*he 
object alone, as when we say " the crane meditates," 
** Kinsmen meditate upon the absent person." More- 
over, one-pointedness of mind is quite necessary for 
Dhyana, which is an unbroken, current of thought 
like the current "jf oil, interrupted by no alien 
thought of a different kind. Wherefore we should 
necessarily observe the rule concerning th% sitting 
posture for success in Dhydna. 

J Kairalya-Up. 4, 5, 6 and 7. 
* Kaivalya-Up. 
t Atharrasialia, 



And (the wd Is need) with reference tc the 
metisnleaineii. (iv. 1- 90 

" The Earth meditates as it were, the mid-region 
meditates as it were."' 1 *' In sach passages as these 
the word " meditate" is nsed because '-he earth, etc, 
are motionless ; wherefore one should contemplate 
only when seated. Indeed, the current of meditation 
is possible only to him who is seated, as he is then 
motionless like the earth,' etc. 

ind the Smritl eays tha same. (IV. 1 10). 
" Having in a cleanly spot established a firm seat, 
neither too high nor too low, with cloth, skin*, 
and kusa grass thereon ; 

" Making the mind one-pointed, with the actions of 
the mind*and the senses controlled, let him, 
seated there on the seat, practise yoga for the 
purification of the self."t 

In such passages as these, the Smriti enjoins that ■ 
the upasakas should be seated ; wherefore, one should 
contemplate Brahman ouly when seated. 



Ad h i kar an a— 7. 

Where concentration (is possible), there (meditation may he car- 
ried on), owing to the absence of any difference (IV. i. U) 

It has been said above that it is necessary that the 
Upasaka should be seated (during meditation). Now, 
a doubt arises as to whether.as in the foregoing case, 
there is any rule, or none as to time and place. 

(Pnrvapaksha) : — It is bui proper that there, 
should be (a fixed rule}. Just its a particular direc- 
tion, a particular place, and a particular time are en- 
joined in the sruti with reference to sacrificial riles 
— " He who is going to engage in Brnhnia-Yajna shall 
do so in the eastern direction ;" X " Let him sacrifice 
by Vaisvadeva in a place sloping to the east,;" 'They 
sacrifice by Finda-Pitriyajfia in the aftevnoon ; ' — so 
also, it is bnt proper that, in this case also, t her 
should be a rule aa to the direction, etc.; for, t*e prac- 
tice of Upftsana is an act enjoined in the srnti. 

(ffiddfli*™ ta) : — T^ere is no fixed rule as to the 
direction, etc., in the case of Upas ana. -"Concentration 
is indeed the primary requisite for meditation. Cer- 
tainly this does not require a, particular direction, tuiie. 



•Cahh .Up. 7-e-l. 

t Bhagavad Gitn. 11. IS 

I Taitt, Am. 2-11 
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or place. Where there does not exist anj- cause for at- 
tach meaf, hatred aod other such evil passions, there in- 
deed the mind attains concentration. So mi-ch ulooe 
is necessary, as taught in the sruti, "let him be seated 
at ease in a solitary plaee."J As to the statement "It 
attains infinite proportions when done in the presence 
qI Siva," it lefers to Japa or mere repetition of man- 
tras, It does not refer to meditation, which, however, 
may be practised even there, provided that concen- 
tration, the primary requisite, is attainable. Wherefore, 
there is no rule as to time, place, or direction, in the 
ease of Upasana, which is the same as meditation, 
and for which concentration alone is the necessary 
requisite. 



Ad h i karana 8. 

1111 ieatt tUpasans should be practise!) ; for even ilea, 
it is seen (iv. i. 12). 

In the proceeding Adhikarana it has been made out 
that =the Upvsana of Brahman requires no particular 
place, etc. But now we have to enquire whether it 
iaB.an end or not, 

( Purvapaksha) : — UpS,*ani may be practised as long 
as one may wish to d.o so. Otherwise, it may be 
stopped. 

(Siddhanta) : — Upasana should be practised day 
after day till death. It should never have an end, inas- 
much as the sruti enjoins Upivsana till death in such 
passages as the following : 

■'He who mtdjtates thus day by day goes to 

Svarga."* 

'He who behaves thus all his life reaches the world 

of. .Brahman.""!" 

There should be no break, in, the middle of the 
meditation o£ Brahman which leads to (he state of 
Brahman. It is only when Brahman has been medi- 
tated npon by the Upibakaa as fheir own Self without 
intermission that the state of Brahman manifests "it- 
self in those Upa-akas. Hence it is necessary, for the 
mariifestMiyu of Brahman's natune, that the ilps^akas 
should mediti'-j, .. .„".jout intermission, upon the Sup- 
reme Brahman, who is omniscieat, ever-satisfied,, self- 
lutninouB, self-reliant, whose powers never fail, whose 



potencies are infinite. Accordingly the sruti says that 
Brahman's nature manifests itself iu the Upusakas : 

"In that most blessed form of Thine, O Kudra, 
which is gracious and attractive, which manifests 
itself in the sinless ones, do Thou, Lord, that 
dost pour Thy bletsin»s from the mountain top, 
shine in Thy fujl splendour to us."* 

To explain : Rudra is so called because, He expels 
(or cuwses to run wway) from the UpasaUs the intole- 
rable misery of samssira which arises from various 
causes abiding in oneself as well as outside, and which, 
has been running in a continuous stream of attachment 
for the body of Devas and the like, eo that ic has 
been firmly ingrained in one's nature by the begin- 
ningless sin (inala), karma and impressions (vasa- 
nas) of past experience. The supreme Brahman. Siva 
the Supreme Lord (Faramesvara), is here addressed 
as Kudra. Rndra has a form which is gracious ; i. e. 
a form which is eternal, devoid of sin, and therefore 
supremely pure, most beneficent, the Highest Bliss 
itself. Because, it is gracious, it attracts the henrf. of 
all. It manifests itself in the sinless ones, i e.. in those 
persons whose acta, both good and evil, have all been 
consumed in the fire of wisdom,— 'sin' sUnding for 
virtue as well. This form is also the most blessed°one, 
because, it is none other than the unsurpassed supreme 
Blk-s spoken of in the sruti. ," That is the unit of 
B/ah man's Bliss."t The Uapsakas 'pray : "In that 
most blissfnl form, do Thou remove all good and evil 
acts of ours which have brought about our samsara, 
and manifest Thyself in Thy full splendour in oar 
own essential nature." m 

Wherefore, inasmuch as Brahman's nature mani- 
fests itself in t>;e nature of the worshippers (TJpaaa-. 
kas). the meditation of Brahman which causes srfch 
manifestation, should be practised till death. There 
should be no break in it at any time whatever. 



J Kftivalya-Up. 
• Chhfi S-3-3. 
t Tbid. f-15-1. 



Adhikarana 9, 

From tie attainment theraof (accrue) nen-eontaet of the subse- 
quent sins and destruction of the previous ones, because 
of the nfention thereof, (IV. j, 13.) 

1 

In the preceding section it has been explained 
with resysoos how in the Upasakas, who are free from 
Bins, the essential nature of Brahman • clearly mani- 
fests itself. Now, a doubt arises ay to whether, in 

* Tui. Sam. 4-J.I. 
t Tui. Op- 2-8. 
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tie c» c e of an Upasakn, a destruction of sine ; akes 
place or not. 

(Ptirvapahiha} :— It would appear at first sight 
that evs-n in the ca*e of Upasftkas no destruction of 
sins can take place without the enjoyment of their 
fruits, since it is said that no action is exhausted even 
in hundreds of crores of ages. (Kalpas), without its 
bruits being enjoyed. On the attainment of a body 
for the enjoyment of their fruits, further accumula- 
tion of Karma is inevitable ; so that, there is no occa- 
sion for moksha. 

{Siddhanta) :— As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows: In the case of Upaaakas, all sin is destroyed. 
—How ? — As soon as the Upasana is commenced, 
destruction of previous sins and non-contact with the 
subsequent ones follow as a result of the Upasana 
itself. So indeed is it declared in the sruti : 

"As the soft fibres of the Isbika reed, when thrown 
into the fire, are burnt, thus all his sins are 
burnt.'* 

"Aq water does not cling to a lotus leaf, so no evil 
deed_clings to one who knows it."t 

Therefore, destruction of the previous sins and 
non-contact with the subsequent ones do accrue to 
the upasakas. As to the assertion that so sins can 
be exhausted without their fruits being enjoyed, it 
applies only to the unenlightened, and hence no con- 
tradiction. 



Adhlkarana 10. 

Of the otaar also (there la) In Uw wu way non-contact, 
but on death. (IT. 1. 14). 

It has been proved that in the case of the enligh- 
tened sage there is no contact of sins. Now, a doubt 
arises as to whether there is a taint of good deeds (as 
opposed to sins or evil deeds} or not. ; 

(Pihvapaiska) : — It is proper that there should be 
a destruction of [sin, as it is opposed to Vidya or 
knowledge, but not of good deeds, since it would 
stand to reason that they should go along with Vidya 
as its necessary accompaniment, 

(Siddhanta) : — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows : Even the good deeds of the sage do not touch 
him and are destroyed, inasmuch as their results are 
equally opposed to Moksha and therefore undesirable. 
The good deeds which are favourable to Vidya. by 

• Chh*. 5-24-3. 
+ Ibid. 4-14-3. 



way of securing good health and the like will '.1 
destroyed on the death of the body. But as to those 
acts which form a necessary accompaniment of Vidya, 
they do not taint the sage, as they are free from con- 
tact with objects of desire. Hence the concl"°- _ 
that in the case of the sage there is no taint of good 
deeds either. 



Adhlkarana 1 1. 

■at only thoae preyioua aota whoee effects have not yet begun, 
btuuti of ita being marked a« the limit, (17.1. IS). 

In the preceeding adbikarana, it haB been shewu 
that in the case of the enlightened one there is a non- 
contact with the subsequent acts of merit and demerit 
and a destruction of the previous ones. Now a doubt 
ariBes as to the continuance or otherwise of those acta 
of merit and demerit which have already begun their 
effects. 

(Purvapaksha): — In the words"a]l his sins are burnt" 
the sruti speaks of all Bins without distinction. There- 
fore, as even the acts in question are among those 
done prior to entering on the path of Vidya, they, 
also must undergo destruction. 

(Siddhanta) ■ — As againBt the foregoing, we hold as 
followB : It is only such of the acts of merit and 
demerit done before entering on the path of Vidya as 
have not yet begun their effects, that undergo des- 
truction ; for, the sruti speaks of the death of the 
body as the limit : 

''For him, there is only delay bc long as he is not 
delivered (from tbe'body) ; then he will be per- 
fect."* 

Hence no destruction of the Prarabdha-Karroa, of 
the acts, which have already begun their effects. 



Adhikarana 12. 

But the Aguihotra and others (contribute) only to th „ effect 
thereof, aa Been (<n the aartptuzw.) (IV. i. 15). 

In the preceding Adhikarana it has been shewn 
that good and evil deeds do not touch the enlightened 
one and are destroyed. It has been 'further shewn, 
that Upasana should be continued throughout life. 
But, now, a doubt arises as to whether even the per- 
formance of Agnihotra and other rites should con- 
tinue till the death of the -body or should cease in the 
middle. 

• Ibid. &14-2. " ' 
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(PvTvajialraha) : — It may appear that the Agnihotra 
and other rites need not be performed till death, in- 
asmuch as it is supposed that, though performed, 
they undergo destruction. Who will have the mind 
J i i thing in the absence of utility ? 
( Siddhiinta) : — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows : AgDihotra and the I'ke should be performed 
till death as contributing to the very success of Vidya. 
Accordingly, indeed, ihe sruti says : 

"Brahmans seek to know him by the study of the 

Veda, by sacrifice, by gifts, by penance, by 

fasting."* 

The study of the Veda means the repeated japa or 

recitation of the Vedic mantras which treat of matters 

concerning AtmaD, which are calculated to produce 

the highest knowledge constituting the means of 

attaining the supreme Lord,Parames'vara. The Jabala- 

i\pauish'ad says : 

"Then the students of Brahman thus addressed 
him : Tell us, O Lord, what mantra has to be 
recited whereby to attain immortality ?" Yajfia- 
valkya said : " It is by Sutarudriya, These are 
indeed the names of the Immortal, and thereby 
one becomes immortal." 
In the Kaivalya-TJpanishad it is said; 
" That Brlhmana who daily recites S'atarudriya, he 
is purified by the sacred fires ; he is purified by 
the air, he. is purified from liquor-drinking, 
be i.s purified from Brahtnanicide. Taking his 
stand in the fnal order of holy life, let a man 
recite it always or, once; lie attains the highest 
knowledge; the Ocean of Sanisira undergoes 
extinction." 
Here we are given to understand that by the reci- 
tation of the mantras called S'ataiiidnya which treat 
of Brahman, that supreme knowledge which extin- 
guishes Samsarn, is attained, and that the sins which 
are op; osed to the knowledge undergo destruction. 
The recitation of S'atarudriya is here said to bring 
about destruction of all sins, on the ground that it 
comprises the names of Siva who ia immortal .„nd free, 
through time without a beginning — as declared in the 
■words " these indeed are the names of the immortal." 
From this it will be seen that even the recitation of 
the Dimes of the Parames' vara.— such as 'Siva,' 
— conduces to the destruction of all sins that may 
stand in the way of knowledge. The Sruti savs : 



"If even a chandala, if he should utter the wordt 
'Siva', one may talk with him, dwell with him, 
eat with him." 
Here indeed we are given to understand that 
the grentest sinner who is most impure attains 
highest purity by a mere utterance of the word 'Siva' 
denoting Brahman. Elsewhere also the sruti, after 
saying that in the case of the Brahmana who recit;_ 
daily the Atharvasiras all Bins are extinguished 
declares ako that he attains moksha, in the following 
words ■ 
"Once reciting, he becomes cltan, pure, and fit for 
sacrificial ritual. Reciting a second time,he attains 
the state of Ganapati ; reciting it a third time he 
enterB the Deva Himself." 
And that the recitation of the Pranava. causes the 
break of the bond (Pasa-vichcbheda) is taught in 
passages like the following : 

"Having made Atman the arani, and F.anava the 
upper arani, by practice of knowledge, by repeall- 
ed churning, the wise man burns up the bond."* 

So also elsewhere. Accordingly, Bince we are given 
to understand that the Vedic mantras treating of 
Parames vara constitute the means to Moksha by war 
of conducing to the knowledge of the Supreme,tnrough 
destruction of all sins, the recitation of those mantras 
should be practised throughout life even by the en- 
lightened sage. So also it is necessary to perform 
Agnihotra and such other sacrificial acts, dedicating 
their fruits to Paramesvara inasmuch as they are 
things commanded by him and constitute His worsuip. 
So, too, the observance of the injunction regarding 
gifts, etc., is necessary. Hence the conclusion that 
even for the enlightened sages it is necessary to per- 
form Agnihotra and the like with a view to bring 
ab iut the perfection of knowledge (Vidya), The 
worship of the Lord (Isvara-upasana) takes the form 
of ritual (karma), austerity (tapas), recitation (japa), 
meditation (dhyana) and knowledge (jnana). Ritual 
(karma) comprises Agnihotra, etc; austerity (tapas) 
means niyama or self-imposed religious observance 
or it may be K/iya-eoshana, physical mortification ; 
recitation (japa) means repetition of Prannva and the 
like mentioned above. These form the means to 
moksha, by bringing about the extinction of ains. 
But knowledge and meditation are the direct means 
to moksha, as they cause tlie attainment of the condi- 
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tioii of Brahman. * Wherefore the observance of all 
these is necessary. 

{Objection). — If the good deeds such fcs Agnihotra 
are intended for the development of knowledge, and 
if good deeds other than these, done in the past, have 
been destroyed on entering the path of Vidya, then 
what are those goods which, as said in the sruti, the 
ii lends of the Bage inherit on his death ? 

(Answer) — Tbe Siitrakara says : 

(Thtrt in also deoii) other thin thm,-o! whleh tome ipeik of 

both kinds, (iv. 1 IT ) 

Some, i. e , the students of Satyfiyana recension 
of the Veda, read as follows : 

"His sons. inherit the property, his friends the good 
deeds, Lis foes the evil deeds." 

The good deeds here spoken of are other than those 
— Agnihotra and the like — which are intended for 
the perfection of knowledge ; they are the deeds 
wiiose frnition is obstructed by other and stronger 
deeds, and which, as capable of producing food, 
health, mental parity and the like which are conso- 
nant with knowledge, conduce to results favourable 
to knowledge and have not therefore been destroyed 
«ven by knowledge. These are the deeds spoken of— 
deeds of both kinds which precede and Bucceed 
knowledge. 

It U Indeed (ttiii, " Whatever it done with knowledge." fcu-, 
(iv. 1- 18) 

''Whatever is done with knowledge, that alone 
Lecomes more powerful."* Here the sruti sajs that 
the purpose of tbe Udgiiha-Vidya is the removal of 
obstruction in the path of the fruition of the aot. 
Thereby the sruti implies the existence of obstruc- 
tion, the fruition of some acts by other and stronger 
deeds. Hence the meaning of the sutr* is that Agfii- 
hotra and tbe like should be performed with a view to 
tbe removal of the obstacles that obstruct the fruition 
of those acts which are favourable to knowledge. 



Ad hi karana - 13, 

After exhausting the others by enjoyment, he then becomes 
blest, (iv. 1 19.) 

Now we have to enquire whether those who, while 
possessing Vidya, hold certain responsible offices (in 
the administration of the universe 1 , are entitled or not 
to Moksha, — aa the result of their Vidya, — over and 
cbove the offices they hold. 

• Chit 1-1- 10. 



{Pimapateha) : — If plurality oF births be postula- 
ted for the enjoyment of the fruits of the prarabdha,— 
of the karma which has begun its effects, — then the 
knowledge attained in one birth disappears in the 
succeeding birth, so that whatever karma is duLc in 
the latter birth leads to enjoyment of fruits. Where- 
fore, owing to this possibility of a aeries of births, they 
(i.e., the office-holders) do not attain liberation. 

(BiddhAnta) : — As against the foregoing we argue 
as follows : The prarabdfaa-karma can bnt lead to 
enjoyment of its own fruits. They cannot also lead to 
the extinction of Vidya acquired in the past, ho that 
they (those office-holders) do attain liberation. They 
will not be subjected to an (endless) series of births; 
for, there is nocanse. The interval of birth and death 
is like that of sleep : they do not bring a^oufc extinc- 
tion of Vidya. 

A. Hahadeva Sastbt, b.a. 
(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from page I.) 
Sctba IX. 

PURIFICATION OF THE SOUL. 

Adhlkarana I. 

Meditate on Sri Panchakshara. 

1. Him, who cannot be understood by the Pasu and 
Paeugnaua if yon cannot 1 reach, sot possessing sufficient 
Path iguana and love in your heart, and are separated from 
his Divine foot, you can reach Hira, if you regard the 
alluring world as a mirage and get free from its clutches 
If yon again meditate constantly according to law on the 
Si i- Panchakshara, The Snpreme wilt graciously enter your 
heart, driving away your darkness. 

Pasa and Fasugnana defined. 

2. Pasngnana consists of the knowledge of the Vedas, 
Sastras, Smritis, Puranas and Arts, and of tbe Mantras 
from Asttbhai Vaikarr to Nad a ; these have the effect of 
inducing future births The Ahal. >i Knowledge is 
Pasngnana as the Paei becomes bound in a body, has to 
learn and know from others, and one. by one. Tbe Supre- 
me Siva knows alone without extraneous aid. 

Emtinctioii of sense* is no Moksha. 
3 If you hold that the extinction of the senses is alone 
Mukti, then we may aa well hold that the eggs of fishes 
and""IO»JU 1 _and seeds, and persons dead and in a bwoo" : - 
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sleep and in yoga, and while bitten by a serpent are all in 
Mukti condition ! If you would compare thin Saniadhi 
condition to the condition of light, when one's shadow 
gradually lessens and disappears under one at noon, even 
then the darkness will not vanish and this gnana is also 
Paaugnana. Know then, witlioot knowing the feet of Him 
who burnt the TripBra and then yon will burn yoor 
faults away. 

The Necessity for Divine Grace. 
4. Why we say that God can be i-eached only by the 
Aid of HisWisdom Foot, is because,He can never be reached 
by our human speech, thought, or action, because His Foot 
represents The Light of His Wisdom, and because it is by 
the aid of Hie Foot Grace, the soul is freed from the donbfc 
whether he is one with his bodily organs or senses, and 
is shown his real self. 

How God manifests Himself. 
■SfJWif (8® «>3B» ^ Sara * /r gEj & p em && state/ 
ss as s> m err g<stsiini&a <2j> ajifity&iati^, 

giiflssfQuSyp QLDHQ^atte&tyE} ie^stt/pn^ih 
ainw^Sffl/jjjr g'basramniLiq- uju§(tr l KSinLq_4. 

WiJfBu.PaEBf 01OT 4> $ BS-&SL- ijL #*, ua. pLJ/TfflSl 

5. The eye that sees all cannot see itself nor the inter- 
nal sense that guides it. These internal senses cannot 
know themselves nor the soul. The soul itself which enjoys . 
cannot know itself nor thti One who is the aool of -his soul. 
Hence, Siva, the All.seer, manifests Himself to the sonl, 
and shows him his own self, and though unseen by the 
senses stands as th 3 «ye of all. If you know Him thns, 
and see Him in your heart and join His Foot, the Pasa 
will drop off. Even if the Paaa joids you, stand fast in 
His Foot. 

Adhlkarana 2. 
How Bliss is conferred. 

6. If one strode steadfast in the path, leaving the acqui- 
sition of the eight attributes and eight powers, (siddbia) 
Ac. the worlds of Brahma and other Gods; and passing the 
bounds of the six ad h was and rejects all these as the 
veriest lie, then will He who has neither ups nor downs 
who has no limiting qualities and is not conceivable by 
»ny person, who Wh »o desires of his own, enter your 
heart Himself, filling it with boundless love, and bless 
yon with the rarest joy. 

Adhlkarana 3. 

The True emplanation of ' TiTVAMASI *. 
StgluirQptiiiaistiGeS Q«>r«iris(5;@i «£.•&_#, 



uiTOaD<_u>6K> l J'*gJ uj^JS'g^Caf Qatar jp 

Seeing ourselves different from the Reen world, and 
from the unseen God, and loving Him in all humility, 
and from His intimate connection with us, if we medi'.ia 
that 'I am He', then will He appear to us, as one with us. 
As the poison leaves one by the snake-charmer's medita- 
tion of Garuda, so will onr sins fall off and purity be 
attained This is the reason whv the old Vedas teach 
us to practice the Mantra ' I am He.' 

Note. 

Soham=Sa + Aham, meaning 'I am That' or 'I am He*. 
Hamsa is another form of it (.Aham 4- Sa); This Sohaoi is 
regarded as a mantra, based on the Mahavakyas f at- prac- 
tice or Bhavsna or Sadhana & not for proof. The priiksple 
is based on that formulated by western psychokv 
gists to the effect that, by practice and some rnental disor- 
ders, the idea itself becomes an actuality. The principle 
enunciated by St. Meikandati is ' ,*£?.* .sv^^'; the soul or 
mind becomes that which identifies with itself. It becomes 
pore matter, body, wLien it identifies itself as body and 
when it identifies itself as Parani, it becomes the Param. 

Oh! for the day, when I shall become one (advaita) with 
the everlasting Truth and Wisdom as I am one (advaita) 
with Anavm. 

The Panchakshai'a. 

8. Knowing in the Light of Sri Panchakshara, hia 
subordination to God, and seeing His Form also in the Pan- 
chakshara, and doing the Anga kara Nyasa (touching 
the parts of the body with the hand) with the Panclak- 
shara, and worshipping God in the heart of the soul with 
Panchaksbara, and raising the fire in the Knndalini with 
tie Pauchakshara, and reaching the Frontal Brow which in 
difficult of reach,and pronouncing thePanchakshara accor- 
ding to law, the Lord will appear to the soul, even as the 
invisible planets Bagu *nd Ketu appear in the sun and 
tbe moon. ' 

Note. 

The mysteries and details of this have to be learnt 
through the Guru. 

Another Sadana. 

9. As regards the lotus of the heart, its root is the 
navel, its stalk are the tatvas from the earth, its calyx is the 
Mobiniorlowermaya,theeight ^-teisare the Soddha Vidy*, 
the markings ic these petals are the eight Aksharas, the 
stamens are the Iswara Sadasiva and their Saktis. The 
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iiiatil and ovary is the Saktitatva. And above thisSakti ia 
Heated the Supreme Siva. And worship Him knowing this 
Supreme condition. | 

The effect of thin internal worthip. 
10. This internal worship or yagnais regarded aa Mnkti* 
sadana, because it purifies the roo.1, nsing sandnl, floweri, 
Ihtpa and Deepa, and Maujaua and food with esoteric mean- 
ing, and worshipping Him in the heart. And an one thinks 
and thinks of Him with gnana, he will gradually enter 
your heart, as does the light when the mirror is cleaied 
und cleaned. Then the imparities will atl disappear. 

Notes. 

The sandal symbolises Vairajrya ; flowerfc, the eight 
external virtues such as abstaining from killing &c, being 
the control of the external senses; — Dupa, incense is pride, 
which has to he offered up; Deepa, light in one's intelligence 
the Timitianjcuia, water is contentedness, food is one's 
egoism. 

Another uiffaiw : External worship. 
If one desires to worship God externally, let him take 
the flowers fallen under the tree and worship and praise 
the Snpreme'Siva in some visible symbol iu the same 
manner as in internal worship. Let him be resigned 
thinking that be himself ia not responsible for good and 
evil, and let him see God in everything without making 
distinction of internal or external worship, and remain 
steadfast in each worship. This will constitute the great 
merit of superior Bhaktas, 

The effer. 1 of such Worship, 
12. God will show His grace removing one's mala, if one 
worships and sees God present everywhere as firo in Wood, 
gltee in milk, juice in fruit and oil in seeds ; Bach worship 
will dispose God to enter his heart and remove bis mala and 
convert bim into His own Form and dwell in him in all 
His glory, just as the iron is converted into the form of 
the fire itself. 

i. M. N. 
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THE LIFE AND LEGENDS OP SUNDARA-MUHTTI 
The Saiva devotee, adapted from the Periya Piiraiiam. 



§•!. — Sundarar's origin. 
The great Sages of the Caiva sect in the South of 
India are four ic number. Of these M&nikka-Vacag&r 
is the oldest and incomparably the greatest. At an 
interval of probably a century arose Nana Sauiban- 
dhar, Snndarar and AppamOrtti. These three livpd in 
the time of the great struggle between the Jains and 
the Caivites, which ended in favour of the lattej. 
There was a great dissi milarity between the three sagea 
of this later period ; Sambandhar being a youth, 
almost a child, fall of enthusiasm, gifted with a truly 
poetic faculty, and passing away in bis earliest man- 
hood, innocent and ancorrnpted. He beams upon us 
in the legends as a lovely character. The next. Sun- 
darar, was of a very different type. He seems to have, 
been remarkable for beauty of person, — ;his very osme, 
which is also one of the names, or epithets of Civan 
meaning the 'beautiful'. He was addicted to pleasure, 
— an accomplished courtieur" and man of the world. 
There seems indeed nothing whatever of the ascetic 
about him from first to last. His hymns, 100 in number, 
are not it seems to mje of any peculiar value. Like 
those of Sambacdar and Appamurtti they are decada 
of verses in honour of the idol worshipped at each 
shrine visited by the saVfi, as a sacred bard. We may 
saj, once for all, that the circumstances and traditions 
connected with the great collection called the Devaram 
do not impress us with any conviction of the genuine* 
ness of the great majority of the gs. About a 

score of them are striking hymns. 

The story of Sundarar begins before his appearance 
in Sooth India. He was one of the host of Civa in 
Kailasam, — (on the silver hill)— bin name being 
Hfllala-Soudaro (an epithet of Siva; Tiru*Vacagam r 
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HI, 9), and was one of the especial favourites of Siva. 

One day as he was walking in the flower garden be- 
longing to the goddess, he saw two maidens, atten- 
dauts upon Parvathi, or Uma, who were plucking 
flowers for : her garland. He immediately became 
enamoured of the lovely damsels, and in a state of 
great bewilderment presented himself before his mas- 
ter, who at once recognised the fact that evil desires 
and passions were alive in his servant's bouI. He ac- 
cordingly told him that, because it was so, he must 
descend to earth and be horn a man in the southern 
land, where he can io due time marry the girls with 
■whom he is in love, they having also been sent down 
to sojourn on earth. Sundarar adores his master and 
says, 'our Lord, since I have yielded to evil impulses 
that must for a time separate me , from Thy sacred 
feet, when I am on earth deign at times to appear to 
me, and nuke me and keep me ever Thy faithful ser- 
vant and devotee.' 

This Sivan promises to do, — and so Sundarar quits 
for, a time the bliss of Paradise, to expiate (very 
strangely) his siD. 

§ 2. — Bis birth and early history. 

There is a district in the Southern Tamil country 
named Ti*amitnai-padi, and a town in it called Naval- 
ur. In this village lived a Caiva devotee whose came 
was Oadai-yaoar, and his wife, a most virtuous and 
saintly woman, was called Icai-naniyar. He was born 
aa the son of this worthy pair. When but a child 
be attracted by his beauty the attention of the king 
of the distriet.. who begged him from his father and 
brought him op as his own son. This did not however 
prevent him from observing: all Brahmanical usages, 
and from reading the sacred Vedas. He thus grew up 
both an nccomplished courtier and si learned sage, 
When the time came for his m-irriage bia parents 
arranged for his union with an tyieicept ion able bride, 
and on the appointed day in great state he repaired 
to the lady's house for the performance of the mar- 
riatr D ceremonies. At that' time Civau, ever mindful 
of bis servant, aud cognizant of all deeds and of nil 
events, came dowu from Kailasam to fulfil his promise, 
and presenting himself in the rjarriage-hall disguised 
as a poor ^lvh. mendicant, addressed the brahman 
ministrant with the words: 'ffhis marriage cannot 
proceed, for I have a complaint to make, and a claim 
to urge. The bridegroom is my blavr, and was sold 
to me by his grandsires. The deed of sale with sig- 
nature is* here.' To this Sondarer naturally replied, 



1 Was it evt-r known that a brahman wps Bold as * 
slave to another brahman ? Go, m»dman.' The diagui- 

srd god replies • 'Whether 1 be a madman or a demon 
matter* not. Abuse me to thy heart's content ; but the 
suit is not so settled, nor my claim refuted.* It may 
be observed that, Madman is the phrase continually 
applied to Civan as the wandering mendicant- This 
occurs frequently in the Sacred Songs of tho ascetics. 
(Cf. note I to Tiru-Vacagam and 5). A great dispute 
hereupon arose, in the course of which the nnka-.Tn 
mendicant exhibited a document purporting to be a 
deed executed by Sundarar's grandfather making over 
himself with his entire clan to the Brahman as his ab- 
solute slaves. This deed SunJarar indignantly pro- 
nounces to be au absurd forgery, for 'no Brahman can 
ever be a slave' ; and tears up the document. The 
claimant now appeals to the village council, and Sun- 
darar is compelled to accompany the disguised god 
thither to defend tbe suit. After much talk, the 
original document is produced, and the signature of 
the grandfather verified ! The bond rah thus *I, 
Ariirdn, a, Cuivite of the original stock dwellirg in 
Tiru-Navalur, make this agreement with the 'Mad- 
man", who resides in Vennai-Nalliir ; myself and my 
posterity agree to give ourselves up to him, inwardly 
and outwardly, as his hereditary bondsmen.' Upon 
the exhibition of this bond the question arises whether 
the claimant was really a householder in the village, 
for no one seemed to know either kirn or his dwelling 
place. When the question was propounded to htm he 
bade them follow him, and conducted tbetn to the 
celebrated Civa temple in the neighbourhood, entering 
which he was finally lost to view, I'he astounded 
biihmans now perceive that the claimant was their 
god, and that the document simply asserted what 
every true Caivaite would gladly acknowledge, that 
outwardly and inwardly he and all his race belong to 
Civa, the Supreme Blessedness I It is in every deed* 
Sundatar's divine master who has come down from 
Kailacam, has assumed this form, and resorted to tbia 
stratagem to assert and make manifest his eternal 
sovereignty over his aervant 

Sundarar now understands, i^ all, and rushes into the 
temple where stands the image of Civa with Parvathi 
his bride conjoined. Addressing this he says ' I re- 
cognise iThee, and acknowledge Thy claim, my 
Master.' The god replies ; 'Before, whilst thou wlrt 
my servant on the silver hill, thou didst permit thy 
bouI to swerve from its fidelity to me, and I sent rjiee 
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down to earth to rid thee of the pfc«in. I have now 
interfered to prevent thee from entering into bonds 
which would entangle thj soul, and make three tnore 

and more of the earth earthly.' The extatic rapture 
of Sundarar here finds expression in the poet's flow- 
ing verses, which are more copious than \nterestingj 
or (to as) edifying. Civan replies, 'in the dispute thou 
hast used mighty words against, me, even calling me 
'Madman' and 'Deceiver' ; thou shalt hence-forth he 
railed 'the mighty devote*?, and shalt mightily praise 
and serve me in these Tamil lands. Go forth therefore, 
and sing my praises in ever loving and lovely song. 
Song shall be thy worship.' Thus commissioned, the 
sage goes forth to he one of the four great Saiva psal- 
mists. We humbly confess after long study an utter 
inability to admire his poetry, the contrast between 
which and the powerful and pathetic verses of M&- 
nifcka Yachsgar is striking. 

$ 3 — Sundarar' s Pilgrimages 
It would be tedious and unprofitable to trace all the 
various pilgrimages which henceforward occupied 
She time of our sage. He visited every Saivu shrine 
from Cithambaram to Sheally, and it is mentioned 
that he refrained from eotering the latter town be- 
cause it was the birthplace of the renowned Jvana 
Sambandhar. This certainly is an odd reason for avoi- 
ding it, and seems to indicate a fear of being consi- 
dered a rival of Sr.mbandhar. I infer too that his 
date was some little time after the two other saints, 
Sambandhar and Appa Murtti Some of his experi- 
ences are sufficiently grotesque : for example, he once 
came to a place called Tiru-Vathigai, where he laid 
himself down to sleep in the adjoining monastery porch. 
Soon im old brahman came in and stretched himself 
bv Sundarar's side. Some time afterwards the 'age 
was aroused from slumber by feeling this old brah- 
man's feet pressing his head. He accordingly ;irose, 
rearranged his pallette, and ag^ia resigned himsi'f to 
slumber; hut again was roused by feeling the feet of 
his pertinacious old neighbour resting on his head ! He 
now again arose and planted himself tit right angles to 
the restless stranger and resigned himself once more 
to repose. Still however, whatever position he took 
up. in a little while his clumbers were surely distur- 
bed by the intrusive feet. On rising at length t> ex- 
postulate, he heard a voice say ' Sundarar ! knowest 
thou me not ?" But the old brahman had disappeared, 
and the sage knew now that his Master was fulfilling 
_ the promise he made to him on his quitting Kailasom. 



§ 4. — His first marriage. 

Meanwhile one of the two damsels with whom "he 
had been enamoured in Civan'a paradise, and whoi_ 
name was Kamalini, was Bent down by Sivan to Arflr, 
where she whs born as a danciag girl, arfd received 
the name of Paravaiyar. She there grew up to be a 
young maiden of exceeding beauty and aecor ; plS&u-; 
meuts, and was in the habit of visiting the temple 
daily' with her companions, there to sing the praises 
of the god. On one of these occasions she was seen 
by Sundarar, and although they did not recognise 
one another, the 'ancient flame' was felt by both of 
them. In order to arrange for their union, it is said 
that Civan himself came down and negotiated thf 
marriage, such as it was. 

•This ia not,a very edifying episode in the Periy'a 
Puranam !. 

At this period Sundarar settled doWn to a, quiet 
domestic life with Paravaiyar, and obtained great re- 
nown in all the neighbourhood as a devotee whose 
prayers and beuediction were of exceeding value. 
Some of the neighbouring villagers were in the habit 
of filling P.iravaiyar's storehouses with paddy and 
pulse of every description, and she was evidently 
a thrifty housewife. But famine came. The chief 
patron, if we may call him so, of Sundarar was a pet- 
ty chieftaiu of Gundai, who on the failure of the> 
crops appealed to Civa especially on behalf of the 
Saint to whom he could no longer send the accusto- 
med largesses. In a dream the god promised relief, 
and next morning' the town and adjacent hamleta 
were filled with piles of grain rising mountain- higlj. 
The difficulty now wa,s hnw to convey them to Artir 
where Snndarar lived. When information reached 
him of the vast heaps of grain ready for him in Gun- 
dai he went to the temple and sang one of his cele- 
brated decads, the refrain of which is : 

' Bid these be lavishly poured fortjj for ua'. — 
Civan accordingly sent his hosts at nightfall (r«- 
juinding one of Robin Goodfellow .') whosooojbrought 
grain enough to filj the granaries not of cne sage 
only but of all the people of Aror; and Paravaiyar 
made £he distribution with great eclat. 

§ 5. — Golden gifts. 

A devotee of his is celebrated, under the name of 

Jfoi-puJi-Nayanar. At his earnest request Sundarar 

visited him and was received with extraordinary pomp, 

the chieftain bringing out his two daughters, whom he 
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presents to bini to be his slaves. The saint receives 
them with the words 'They shall be my daughters', 
nnd in the kindliest manner conversed with thorn and 
and gave them presents. The incident throws light 
upon the- habits and feelings of the time. From 
theuce Sundai-ar returned home, and found that 
T*aravaiyar was, as usual, in want of supplies, and 
the* more so as a great feast was at hand. Accordingly 
he set out to the town of Pugal-tir and going to the 
temple implored the assistance of the god, and after- 
wards retiring to the neighbouring monastery (or 
choultry), gathered together some bricks which had 
been brought in for repairs, and piled them up as a 
kind of pillow, spreading over them his upper gar- 
ment. He thus went to sleep, and when he awoke, 
behold ! the bricks were gold, a wonderful circum- 
stance which he commemorated in a' suitable ode. 
After this he made a circuit through the towns in 
the neighbourhood of the Kaveri. During this cir- 
cuit the kings of Urraiyur lost a very precious 
breastplate inlaid with gems ; but in answer to the 
prayer of the saint it was restored, and put into a 
vessel of water used for bathing the idol. Thus, when 
the servant poured water upon the image the preci- 
ous jewel fell out, and arranged itself around the 
neck of the idol, plainly indicating the god's agency 
in its restoration. Sometime after this he again sup- 
plicated the god (perhaps at the instigation of Para- 
vaiyar) for another gift of money, and received what 
the history calls ' a pile of gold,' but its nature 
and value are not further specified. He then went on 
to visit the Konkanad, and after a great rouqd came 
to Citbambaram/ One night when trying to find his 
way to Vriddachalabuhe met an aeed brahman from 
whom he asked directions for the way. 

The brahman, really Civan himself, showed it, and 
disappeared. Thus was the roaster the ever ready 
guide and companion of his servant. At that time 
the god spoke te him in a voice which he heard, but 
sun do form, bidding him cast the gold that he was 
carry jnr about with hir,i into the Manimuttam rivery 
assuring him that when he requited it he should find 
it in a certain spot in the tank in the temple of Arur. 

Accordingly o— 3r e j returning home told his spouse 
that there was money given him by the god, now 
lying on the western side of the taDk io the temple 
enclosure. She laughed him to scorn, but he replied 
' by the grace of our god I will gi ve it to thee* and 
led her to the place ; where having performed all re- 



verential ceremonies be went down into the tank to 
seek the gold ; but the god desirous to try him, r.nd 
mule the circumstance the occasion of the production 
of the sacred hymn, withdrew the gold from the tank ; 
so the sage was disappointed, yet he sang a song to 
be found ih the Devaram. Instantly the gold was 
restored, but on examining it, it was found to be of 
inferior quality. This also was a trial, and after lie 
had devoutly sung another song, he received the gold 
in all its purity, Paravaiyar's mouth was stopped, an-' 
her inordinate desire of money satisfied. After this 
the sage and his wife lived together for sometime in 
great comfort and peace. 

§ 6. — 'At various ihrinef*. 

He now set out on a new circuit, in the course of 
which he came to Cirkari where he venerated the feet 
of Gnana Sambhandar but whether this rne ana that he 
there mpt that sage, or paid veneration to some image 
of him, is not qnite clear In the course of this jour- 
ney a remarkable circumstance happened- the sage 
worn out with fatigue and suffering frqm hunger an 1. 
thirst was fainting by the way when his ever watchful 
master in the shape of a brahman appeared to him 
under a pavilion in which everything necessary for 
the sage's refreshment was provided. He and all his 
retinue probably numbering some hundreds were fed, 
and after that retired to rest; but' when they awoke 
the brahman and the pavilion bad both disappeared. 
This is commemorated in the Devaram, He then went 
od to Cithambaram and there worshipped Siva 'the huad 
of the assembly.' Afterwards his wanderings ltd him 
to a place called Tiru-Kachur, which is a tew miles 
from Chingleput. There again nightfall found him 
under the outer wall of the town exhausted and fami- 
shed. Civan, the Supreme, however appears and with 
his mendicant bowl in bis hand says, 'Remain here 
and dismiss all anxiety. I will go and ask alms for 
you and speedily return.' Accordingly the disguised 
god went to all the brahman houses round and begg- 
ed for curry and rice, and bringing these back to the 
famished sage placed them before hira. So Sundaxar 
praised trie unknown brahman's love, while be and 
his retinue ate and were refreshed. Forthwith the 
brahman disappeared. Another hymn commemorates 
this. 
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His next journey was to Kanji, where he worship* 
ped the god under the name of Egambaru 1 - * 

Fere lie remained for some time, and then weut to 
.^Firu-KalaUi, the mountain where Kannappa-Naya- 
Mr 1 ft * image stands and there he offered "iia adora- 
tion and sang his hymn (Devaram, p. .1041). 

$' 7.— His entanglement with Sangiliyar. 

After this he returned to Tira-Otti-ar. 

We tiow come to what is the most curious episode 
in the sage's (?) history. At the ontsot of the story 
we ficd Snudarar in relation to two of the ladies of 
Kaiiasam. One of These nnder the name of Paravai- 
yat-has been horn On earth, ttnd, lms become his wife; 
the other Aninthithai {= the Irreproachable) also was 
nov born npon earth, in a family of the yeoman class 
(Vetalar) under the mme of Sangiliyar ('She of the 
chain' On earth she grew up thoroughly devoted to 
the worship of her mistress Uma. In due time her 
parents prepared to give her in marriage to a suit- 
table person of the tribe ; but *he steadily refnsed 
saying that she was destined to belong to none but a 
devotee of Civa. At length after much Buffering, she 
finds herself installed in the temple of Tiru-otti-ur in 
a suitable dwelling as a nun, or pledged devotee of 
the goddess., her mistress. In this retirement three 
times every day she visited the temple to behold the 
deity ; and, behind a veil in an appropriate recess 
she employed herself in weaving garlands of flowers 
to adorn the sacred images. Thus it happened one 
day that when Sundara-Murthi came to the temple 
and looked ronnd upon the various worshippers he 
went into the recess where the garlands were pre- 
pared. There, led by the baud of fate he beheld 
Cangiliyar, fell in love with her, and ffoing forth en- 
quired her name and learnt that she was a devotee in 
the service of the temple. He straightway offered 
his petition to his master, who in things good i .nd 
bad is represented here its being the unscrupulous 
friend and confidant rather than the lord of his devo- 
tee. The god replied to the sage's prayer, ' She 
whom yon ask for is the most ardently devoted asce- 
tic of the temple , but fear not, I will give her to thee'. 
Accordingly at midnight when she was asleep in her 
celt the god appeared to her in a dream., This ap- 
pearance threw her into ecstasies, and falling at his 
feet she cried ' Lord, a bat meritorious deeds have 

1. Tirn-Vusgaio, II, IS; XIV, 4. 

S. for Mm legend ace Tim-Vacege.ni, X, II, and XV, 9- IS. 
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I done in former embodiments that for my salvation 
thou shou'dst thus appear P' To this Ci van the supre- 
me replies, ' All in Tiru Yermey-nallur- know how I 
made a certain bard my servant tind my companion. 
It is he, my friend, that prays Lhat thou mayest be 
given to him a* his wife. Joyously consent fhoa t» 
his request I' She replies 'Thy Bervant, O lore!, wiii 
obey thy command, and becbme.the wife of this thy 
devoted servant ; bnt h«* low lives in Arflr in- -great 
joy and prosperity. Cause him to swear an oath that he 
vill never desert me after our marriage.' Accordi ugly- 
it was arranged that the sage should swear unalterable 
fidelity, which considering that Paravaiyar was still 
alive, seemed a difficult matter; and, in fact both he 
and his master knew that the oath would not and 
could not be kept; bat, since Sangiliyar would listen 
to no compromise, it was agreed at the suggestion of * 
the god that the oath should be sworn not in the 
shrine before the sacred image, in which case it would 
be binding, but under a tree in the precincts, in which 
case it would not be a binding oath f The«god himself 
having suggested this, she accepted it, and acctrding- 
ly the pretended oath was sworn. The nest day the 
god appeared to the devotees of the temple i:i a 
dream, and commanded them to give Sangiliyar in 
marriage to bis Bervant Sundarar, which was done 
accordingly. 

Thus a new life begins for the sage, who is now in 
fact attached to Cithambaram, of which Tiru-votti- 
nr is a suburb ; yet he has iiot forgotten the lord of 
Arur; and after that, breaking his oath, leaves Tiru- 
votti-ur to return to his first loves, both spiritual and 
earthly. But it is said that his eyes became blinded 
as a punishment for breaking his oath, and thus 
blind, but still singing with devotion the praises of 
the master who had, as it would seem, betrayed him 
into this sin of perjury, he makes his way towards 
Aror. On the road he visited several shrines special- 
ly, Alainkadu, wehre he Baw the temple of 'the Lady 
of Karikal' 1 . Be then went to Kanji where Id ■■■nswer 
to bis fervent supplications his left eye svas u- ; cored. 
After thiB he went onwards from village to village, 
but it seems that ^as a farther punishment he was 
afflicted with what would appe'*'' tn have been a kind 
of leprosy covering the whole of his body. This 
however was removed in answer to his prayers, at 
the village of Tiru avadu-turrai, where he was direct- 
ed by the god to bathe in the tank on the north side 

1. Sea her legend in Tiro-vaeagam, Til, ver. II 
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of the temple. Tfais wes the ocoamon for further 
hjrccs of thanksgiving. Still he -was afflictud by the 
loss of his right eye, especially because the glory of 
bis muter in each shrine could scarce be beheld oven 
by both eyes, and one was obviously insufficient. 
However, in answer to his prayers, this also was 
gran tea him, and in transports of joy, perfectly res- 
tored to bim*elf, he re-enters Arur, Meanwhile Fara- 
vaiyar, his first wife had heai J of his infidelities, and 
mock-marriage, and was of course exceedingly indig- 
nant, so that when our devotee wished to return to 
his dwelling she refused to permit any messengers of 
his to enter the dwelling. In vain was the help of 
various mediators sought. She declared that she 
woi:ld diti lather than be reunited to him, In this 
extremity the sage has recourse to his master, whem 
he sought again to employ in what certainly seems to 
ns to be a rarst undignified occupation. It is difficult 
indeed to fancy f Civa Peruman' acting in the capacity 
of Sir Pandarus of Troy ! However there seems to 
have been in this case no limit to the kindly indulgence 
of the master who treated the devotee, invariably as a 
spoiled child. He accordingly paid two visits to the 
lady, one in the guise of a devotee, and again in his 
own glorious form ; and she is at length appeased, 
Sandarar being readmitted to his horn?. So 
thoroughly has the god performed bis task that when 
Sundarar arrive she finds his dwelling in festive array, 
lights gleaming and beautiful flowers shedding light 
and beauty, and diffusing a heavenly radiance around' 

After this, for a long period he and Paravaiyar lived 
ii all the luxury of simplest wealth : the sanctity being 
apparently in abeyance ! 

§ 8. — Healing of Eyar-Kcn. 

At this time a distinguished devotee of Sivan, called 
E^ar-Kon Kali-Karua-Nayanar, hearing that Sundarar 
had actually dared to employ his Master as a vile 
pandar ; wa^ naturally very angry and gave expression 
to his wrath in words of contemptuous indignation 
against both the servant and the Master ! 

Sivan, the supreme, hearing of this, sent a dreadful 
colic as a punishment to the presumptuous uevutee, 
and when the sufferer appealed to his compassion said 
to him "Only by the band of my servant Sundarar 
can'st thou be healed." The impetuous devotee in- 
dignantly refused the services of one whose conduct 
he had so loudly condemned, declaring that he would 
rather be branded with the three-pronged spear of 



Sivan made red hot, than allow one who had employed 
the n;od on such an unworthy errand to approach him* 

However, the sage came, and was denied acces.i to 
the sick man ; but forcing his way in, declared that ire 
had come to heal. The patient, in a fury drew hts 
sword and slew himself, rather than be healed by un- 
worthy hands. The f age horrified took the sword, 
and was about to kill himself, when Sivan restored the 
dead man to life, and filled his mind with heavenly 
light, the result of which was that he sprang up and 
wrested the weapon from Sundarar'a hand. A full 
explanation and reconciliation took place aud from 
that time Eyar-kon became the attached friend of the 
sage, who paid him a long visit and then returned to 
Arur. 

§ 9. — Hiafrieid Seraman Perumdl. 

After this a new friend comes into the life of the 
sage. This person is called Seraman-Perutnal-Nayanar, 
who was the chieftain of Kodunkol. This jietty king 
was a very remarkable devotee, and his history ij 
related at great length. We shall only note the parti- 
culars connected with his intimacy with our sage. 
The first place of importance which they visited 
together was Vedaraniyatn, celebrated in the history 
of Nana Sambandhar. This chief seems to have been 
himself a poet. They then went to Mad a re, and 
travelled round the Pandiyan kingdom, while the sage 
composed aud sang lyrics at every sacred shrine. 
After many days spent in ArQr, the two friends took 
a journey westward, and having to cross the Kaveri, 
which was swollen by the rains, the sage sang one oi 
his celebrated songs, the consequence of which was 
that the river divided, and standing on either side like 
walls of crystal permitted them to pass over dryahod. 
After they had suug praises to the god, the river 
quietly returned ti its usual channel. After this Sun- 
dai i-Murtti accompanied his friend to Kodunkol 
where he was received with royal pomp, and made a 
splendid progress round the little state, singing his 
sacred lyrics everywhere. After some time he felt an 
irresistible impulse to retirn to Arnr, but his friend 
and patron resisted hia departure, and only consented 
on the understanding that immense piles of gold 
jewels, cojtly garments and perfumes should be sent 
with the sage, carried by a little army of porters. 
When they were on the way the hosts of Civan dis- 
guised as robbers came and carried off all the trea- 
sure : but the sage went to the nearest temple,, and 
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sang » lytic which had puch an effect that the robbers 
brought back the whole of their spoil and piled it ^p 
at the g*te of the temple : bo the weal-h reached Aiur 
in safety, no doubt to the gre*t satisfaction ef Para- 
vaiynr, who was of an avaricious disposition it may be 
inferred. On a later occasion when Sundarar return- 
ed to visit his friend, it is raid that in a certain vill- 
ue he heard sounds of rejoicing proceeding from one 
bouse and of (Dooming from the opposite one. On 
enquiring the reason he was told that in the house 
mourning a boy of five years of age had gone to bathe 
in the tank with another hoy about his own age ; and 
that one of theBe boys had been swallowed by an alli- 
gator,* while the other had escaped. The mourning in 
the one boose was for the child carried away in such, 
a terrible manner ; while the rejoicing in the other 
house was for the child that had returned safe, whom 
they were investing with the sacred thread ! The 
taint was filled with compassion for the mourners, 
who came crowding to worship at bis feet, imploring 
him to accept their hospitality and feeling that his 
presence was mo'e than a compensation for their be. 
reavement, and sang one of his sacred lyrius, praying 
that the child might be restored, Accordingly the 
dreaded king of death brought back the spirit of the 
child, reunited it to the body, and caused the alligator 
to bring, the child thne rescued to the bank. This 
wonderful resurrection filled the whole countryside 
with wonder, and rich presents poured in, while the 
land rang with the praises of the illustrious visitor. 

Many days after this the sage, while his host had 
gone to bathe, went to the temple of Tiruvanjuikalam 
and having performed his worship with due devotion, 
prostrated himself before the image in an ecstasy of 
r.ystic fervour, praying in language, that might have 
beeu adapted from the song of Simeon, that he might 
at length be released from the bonds of earthly life 
and permitted again to worship at the sacred feet o~t 
the Holy hill. No sooner bad he offered this prayer 
than Siva-Perura&n, addressing ail the gods, bade 
them in glad procession proceed to earth, and placing 
Sundarar on a white elephant conduct him to Paradise. 
This was accordingly done. All the heavenly hosts 
aurronnded him. He waB mounted upon an elephant; 
and with the sound of all kinds of music, amid the 
praises of all the gods, and showers of flowers from 
tLe sky, be was conducted along the celestial way to 
Kailasam. Meanwhile the chief his friend returning 1 

• The alligator is not known tu occur in India. What We get 
here are only crocodiles and gavinls. — Erf. 



saw the wondrous procession making its way through 
the iky, ana immediately mounting his royal charger 
breathed into its ear, the 'mystic five syllables" 1 
Forthwith the charger sprang into the skies overtook 
the elephant on wbi<-h the saint was riJing, and led 
the way to the 'silver hill.' All the choice warrior* 
of the kingdom seeing their master taken from their 
sight fell npon their ftwords, and leaving their earthly 
bodies at once received the heavenly shapes of heroes 
and so preceding their master waited at the gate of 
Paradise to welcome him and do him service- So 
the whole company went on, the saint still chanting 
his inspired song. At length at the sacred gates the 
sage wss admitted, but his friend and attendants re- 
mained outside. Sivan received -his faithful devotee) 
and friend with warm welcome. The sage, bowing as 
his feet, said " The fault which banished me from 
hence and consigned me to an embodied existence in 
forgiven, and once more thou doat admit me to share 
thy joy with thee !" He then represented the case of 
the Nayanar who was waiting without the gate. The 
order was given at once for his admission, and our 
sage under the old title of Halalasundarar was rcada 
the chief of Si van's hosts, with his friend as his second 
in command. 

Afterwards, Paravaiyar and Sangiliyar, restored 
to their old names and positions, were gathered with 
the servants of Parvathi. So they nil entered into tha 
joy of an eternal rest. To the king of the sea it was* 
moreover given in charge that be should carry down, 
to the Southern land the hymn which the sage had 
sung on the way. Thns ends the legend of the third 
of the Siva saints, or if we include Manikka-Vastigar 
the fourth Jt will be seen that they were very di versa 
in character and history. 

By the readers of the four histories of Manikta- 
Vasagar, Sambandhar, Navukkarasar and Sundara- 
Murtti, who closes the series, it will be seen Mmt these) 
" saints " had many peculiarities and even vices which 
to the western mind seem most repulsive, and untiaint- 
ly. For example Sundarar in his poems uses tha 
most unseemly familiarity in bis addresses to his mas- 
ter.- Before coming down from Kai>xs t he had ear- 
nestly imploded the god not to forsake him in his new 
position ; and we have seen that Sivan was continually 
with his faithful devotee, who calls him 'Madman* 
'Deceiver', 'Companion' and even* 'Servant*. Some- 
thing of this is seen ia Manikka-Vas&g^r'e verse, but 

1 See Tim Vaaagam p. XXXIX, note II. 
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Sundara avails himself of the liberty of a spoiled 
ohild in a stmoge way. We may notice too an in- 
consistency in the history of this devotee not discer- 
nible in tbe others. Snndara wse Bent down to earth 
to rid himself of the dominion of the senses and to 
make atonement for the indulgence of undisciplined 
thoughts and desires. Tbe god also appears to break 
off Sundara's marriage by claiming the young ^ride" 
groom as his slave ; and uLe design of this is to pre- 
■enivhim fro m b egff m iiig a drudge to the world. Yet 
afterwards, the selfsame Sundarar is actually permit- 
ted to employ his master to arrange lor his union with 
Paravaiyar, and afterwards to bring about a reconcili- 
ation when she was justly offended. 

Moreover Sivan was employed to arrange a second 
and clandestine marriage with Aninthaiyar (or San* 
giliyar) ; and this was accomplished by a gross decep- 
tion, Sundarar swearing never to desert ber> which 
he however did soon, with the connivance of Siva I 
He swore what seemed to her a binding oath, bnt was 
not really so, because not sworn in the temple, but 
merely under the shade of a consecrated tree. We note 
Chase things, because the tone here is decidedly lower 
than that of the two former histories. Manikka-Vaca- 
gar laments bitterly hie imperfections and falls, bat 
gives the idea of a devout-minded man struggling to- 
wards purity and light. Sambandhar presents an ex- 
quisite picture of youthful devotion, reminding us of 
what we are familiar with in connection with the 
names of Samuel, Daniel and S. John the Apostle. We 
aay this, because the character of their saints most, 
one would suppose, affect the conduct of the votaries 
of the system. 

G. U. Pope. 



A KEY TO SIVAGNANA.BODHA. 



Stanza I, 

Transl. Since the Kosmos — ao Effect — indicates TJiat 
in which all that are * he,' 'sbe,' 'it' &c, are involved (or 
implicated), That Catfae is. Because That, after withdraw- 
ing, projects agnin, That is-tbe Lord — tbe Mover (or the 

Prtmuw. Mobile) = Hara. 



Stanza II. 

Transl ■ Different, yet identical by reason of imperva- 
sion.J He is the Maker (or Dispenser) Recording to Karma. 
By means of His will Indissoluble, He ordains sonls' 
union with natter. 

Stahza III. 

Transl: Because (1) of npgatiou, because (2) of the 
dawn of ' roy-ness ' (=8e]f-conecioosneBs), becanse (3) 
fit wisdom derived from suppressing tbe* senses, because(4} 
of cessation of experience in sleep, becanse (5) of presence 
of consciousness during waking, the subtle .(soul) dwells 
in the body. 

Stanza IV 

Transl: Albeit different from the inner organ {aiitah- 
karana), the soul is yet in correlation with it, as a king 
with his m'inister. Implanted in five-fold conditions (of 
being), self-luminosity and freedom of will are curbed 
by sin {mala). 

Stanza V., 

ftr^rfoTh^'Tf --*mHtf>5r«fTr§ I 

Transl : Neither the senses, nor the sonl itself, perceive 
the objects (of search); but it (the soul) perceivetb through 
the Grace-ful Lord*, Who, Himself not undergoing modi- 
fication, actuates the soul, like magnet the iron. 

Stahza "VI. 
«T?3«f^T!ETft £9T^Hfem>T%rT | 

Ti'ansl : If it be non-existent, because of invisibility,—* 
and no a- intelligent (or inert = jadiind) because of visibi- 
lity, the wise declare that tbe Graceful Lord* is to be 
known as differing from both. 

{The translator evidently meant to say 'pervasion,' judging 
from tbe meaning of tbe Sanskrit verse. Bnt, happier renderings 
might etiil be suggested. — Ed. 

§ With all deference to the sense of accuracy of the translator its 
moat demur to the nee of the word ' Gnoefnl' to bring out the 
meaning of the word ' Sambhu.' ' Gracious' would be more appro- 
priate, and certainly more in -<xordance with good English 
usage. — Ed. 

* SamShii=The Graet-ful; 3i'vo=the Blitt-ful. 
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Stanza VII, 

Trautl : Not, with matter (achit) and soul (chit) ; nor 
do these (the latt*0 understand each othei- ; Who knows, 
the objective (prapvncha) and tbe (Subject) Graceful 
(Lord), Be is the Self (soul) different from both. 

Stanza VIII. 

ij^cW^fUsi-qi w^^nfrm^^ii 

Trail: Captured ic tbe net of the netting flenses, by 
'Thou noderstandeth (Him) not,' is he (tbe soul) en- 
lightened by the (Holy) Teacher; The soul dismissing 
there (senses) and becoming blest, strives to attain to His 
{tbe Loi d's) estate. 

Stanza IX, 

« q • 

Trausl: Having, by the eye of intelligence, perceived 
the Lord in the self (soul), and abandoning (all) illusive 
wandering,the cool shade of the Bliss-ful's feet. is reached ; 
the Bage shall (then) meditate on the five-lettered Holy 
Formula (Mantra.) 

Stanza X. 

Traml : The victor (tiJdha) entered into perfect union 
with tbe Bliss-ful (Lord), hath all his nil) (thence) of, and 
after, Him ; assorted of sin and infatuation, he becometh 
tbe possessor of (eternal, spiritual) beatitude. 

Stanza XL 
?*jf£#T<TI^Fet<TI, tJiq^tfaWTUM: I 
(TWlTTR'P'RnTI^I flfcrf*ll'rtiU% || 

Tmntl : Of even Intelligence, the Intelligent (sool) is 
tbe Illnminer-, of the latter, again t*-e Bliss-ful fLord) is 
(be Illnminer. Perfervid love shall hence be shown to 
Him, tbe souls' Benefactor 

Stasia XII. 

Traiitl : Associating with tbe wise to Been re liberation, 
their status iu the Bliss-ful Lords' Abode shall be won. 
M 



Such, understand, is the proved thesis of the Followers of 
the Bliss-fn'i, in their work called the Sivnjn&iia-bodha, or 
the Instructor oi the knowledge of the Bliss-ful. 

Finis. 

A GLOSS ON THE STANZAS. 
Stanza I : This Stanza is a short and trite definition of 
God, as tbe Cause of all. He is Canse, because everything 
originates from Him. Tbe visible kosmos is His effect,or Hia 
manifestation from the potential into tbe kinetic. From the 
effect, canse is necessarily scientifically inferred, and their 
un-disruptible connection traced. The effect is the sum 
of all names and forms :(ske, he, it). These are effaced at 
one time (pralaya) and traced out again at another time 
(earga). God is the cause of this alternate and contigu- 
ous states of rest and motion ; and He is therefore rightly 
epitaetted as Ha'-a, the Prime Mover, the Spring of all 
existence. 

Stanza II This Stanza expands the foregoing defini- 
tion, so that the Cause may be understood not only as the 
One, but the All. He is the One, because as Spirit, He is 
different from individual souls and matter. (This is mo- 
notheistic). But he is not therefore far and away fiora 
us, and removed from the world, — in other words he is 
not a mere extra-cosmic Deity. He is immanent, meaning 
that his spirit permeates and interpenetrates all the objec- 
tive and subjective Kosmos,— io other words He is intra- 
cosmic an well. God's function iu relation to souls is now 
illustrated in that he watches the works of the free-will 
of souls (karma), snd awards or dispenses justice as these 
deeds warrant. Justice metes out pains and pleasures, 
which can only be suffered by confinement in n material 
organization. The union of souls and matter is thus 
brought about. They cohere together n u long as the effects 
created by Karma the law of causation get exhausted. 

Stanzas I and II thus, teach what the three-fold consti- 
tution of the Universe is, viz., (Jed, son) and matter, and 
how they stand in relation to each other, and theL' several 
functions in the economy of Kosmic constitution. 

Stanza III now undertakes to define what sonl is, 
thus : — 

(1) Because of negation: — Infatuation arises as to 
whether our body is the soul, or the senses or otiier 
Organs, or the vital breath, or the sensory (manaa), or 
thought 0>uddhi). But none of these, i.e., the negation of 
all thene, is the soul, standing out r- JK~ Distinct Intelli- 
gence, apart from all the category or collocation of non- 
intelligent (or inert) matter, or its (matter's) permuta- 
tiouB and combinations. 

(2) Because of the dawn of ' my'ttets -. ' My-ness here is 
the 7-making faculty or tbe self -consciousness- ' I am I 
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and tbeae lire ' mine.' TLis self. consciousness is aoiqaa 
to sotil aud absent in the rest of creation. This in there- 
fore a proof perse of soul's existence, and its diptingnish- 
ment from non-sooi. 

(3) Bocausb of wisdom derived from tlie suppression of 
the tense*: — The senses deceive end betray, so much as 
to produce the illusion that their Lord — the sonl — is but 
the sum of themselves. But when the operations of the 
several senses are stopped by concentration and meditation, 
resulting in introspection, illumination comes on, called 
Yogi-pratyahsha, or direct intnitional proof — a proof ho ra- 
tent and positive as to set aside all the hitherto inferential 
and metaphysical arguments for the existence of soul. 
This illumination is what is called ' wisdom'' realized when 
the distractions of tbe senses are stilled. 

(4) Because of cessation of experience in sleep. Experience 
here relates to objective experience, of two kinds, (a) ex- 
ternal, vi=., ' I and this,' 'this and that ; ' (6) internal, viz. 
* I am happy,' ' I am miserable.' Sleep is the Bublation 
of all tbjs. Bat before sleep, they existed, and after sleep 
again they come to exist. Between the past And the pre- 
sent, 'here mast be a link, because in the present the past 
IB remembered. This link then is the son), or the thread 
which coitinnonsly runs through all the vicissitudes of 
-experience. 

(5) Because of presence of consciousness during waking '• 
This conscioascess is partly the memory {prityabhij^a) 
alluded to under (4) and premonition, peering into the 
fntnre- The past is thus linked with the future, proving 
that concioosness (or Intelligence, the essential attribute 
r4 soul) iB,bntfor the limitations impose! by matter, time- 
less, thus proving the eternality of the sonl, — the con- 
tainer of consciousness. 

Bnt of what manner are thena limitations, contracting 
the otherwise all-expansive Intelligence (or nl I-consciou.fi- 
ness) 'i Thi* is answered by Stanza IV The soul's 
Intelligence is first filtered through, or in contact with 
*be Inner-organ [antah^karaita. — the [rnaiias") mind]. The 
mind is the subtle body, and is the nearest material vehi- 
cle or medium for the propagation of intelligence (buddhi). 
This reUtionship is aptly illustrated by the ' king and his 
minister.' For, to give is for tbe king, and to tal;r>. is for 
the minister. The king acta not, bjt the minister does. The 
king remains behind the Bceue, but the minister en acts the 
drama before the curtain. The king can withdraw the 
delegated power from the minister. This means that when 
the sonl depart?, the mind is de- function lied and dead. The 
mind's outer covering is the body with its senses dec, going 
under the uame of the gross body. The soul's instrument is 
the mind ; the mind's instrument is the body. When 
both do functiou, it is called the (1) waking state ; when 



mind alone f notions, it is called the (2) dreaming state. 
When soul alone functions, it in called the (3) sleeping 
atati. When sonl alone functions, unlinked to mind and 
-body (as in sam&dhi) it h called tbe (4) fourth. stajp, 
When soul alone functions without any more returning *» 
its tethers, the mind and the body, it is called the (5) staasj 
beyond "the fourth. State four is temporary release (jivanm 
mitkti); whereas state 5 ve is eternal release (ni'itfi) from all 
limitations. These five states are in order called j&grat 
svapna, su&htipti, turtya and turiyatitu. Every one of then- ;s 
a condition of consciousness, which is attributed to tbe in- 
fluence of sin {mala) oc the moral resultant of kamui, or the 
acts of the unfettered (or free) will of tbe souls. Will is 
no other than the detemiimtive phase of intelligence {or 
consciousness), in concerns material or objective. Tbe 
soul dabbles in matter, and ia thereby slushed. Its will 
is thus hampered. Will is |.o«er potential, exhibited ia 
act. Will hindered thus means intelligence contracted* 
and free-action vurta.iled.^Mala-ruddlta-sua-drik-kriyiih, (see 
original of stanza). To become treed, the minister must ba 
disarmed and dismissed, the delegated powvia- tfWbdrawn. 
Royalty most thus again become self-possassw self-con- 
tained, and self-helpful; in other word*, the Stive - '1ku f>6l 
must regain the kingdom usurped by tt e rapacious minis- 
ter. 

Self- luminosity (=svuei>iai-Uiasamauatv.atH t or pratyaH- 
vaui) means the inherent glory of intelligence, before rob- 
bed and misappropriated, uow recovered and restored to 
the owner. Union with God is tb« Sixth State, beyond 
all conditions, 

This fi/th state, goes by the nami- of Kuhulya-il oksha. 

Stanzas 1 and II defined God and Hist three -fold consti- 
tution (Himself being one of the constituents) of the Uni- 
verse. Stanza 111 detiued the constituent soul and its 
attributive intelligence; and its states, under condition* 
of iuiel licence, were described by Stanza IV, showing the 
soul's "descent' into matter, and its struggles consequent 
t>eveun. Stanza V, next, takes up the thread of the 
argument and shows the part God has been playin" all the 
while during the conjoint concerns of soul and matter. In 
this cuncuurse — or objective concerns (SantsaroJ>), is their 
any snbo.dinate and a final purpose latent ? Yes is the 
answer. What are th*y ? Fnmsartha (vide stanza) or Puru- 
tfaSrtht:, This is of four kinds, dhar.ua. (I) artltu, (2) Jcama 
(3) and mukska (4). ])hurma and arthu are means for k&mtt, 
and moLAd, the ends. Dharmu, Artlia and Kama, pertain to 
the materia! kingdom, whereas Moksha pertains to tbe 
spiritual kingdom, In its search for these several 
ambitions of life, helped by tbe senses (called the : Horses by 
the Upnttisiiads), the sonl is unable independently to realise 
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toy trf them. Unless God has always been with the lonl — 
the soul being the House of God — , the soul cannot e*en 
exist. In Stance II, above, the immanency of God vat 
BJeatiuued, — this is the proper sense of Pantheism, as ex- 
pounded by the VinuhtSadvaitaVedialinn, not the Panthei- 
sm of Adraita, which is so much ridiculed by the Mono- 
theieta.* The Monotheistic idee waa mentioned in the 
Mm* stanza I. (any ah), and the Pantheistic idea was ex. 
preyed by ' by impervasion, identic*! (vyaptito aunnyah)^ 
}i ->nothei»m witboat Pantheism, ag well as Pantheism 
without Monotheism, are incomplete. If both are com- • 
bitted together, we get a complete idea of the God-head. 
In his anxiety to establish Pantheism, the uon-doa- 
list (advaitin), resorts to the expedient called yimetrt, or 
ptsW aiming Gods' world as false — the most heinous 
Csaqfce that can be laid against God§. Bat philosophers 
lige R,im5.nuja also are Pantheists, and it has of late be- 
tome the fashion, especially among the Bengalis, to 
■call hi* Pantheism parindma, or as if he preached that 
•God's substance itself underwent modification ! No, never 
■do the Vieishtadvaitis — be they Vaishuavas or Saivas— 
preach that God's entente undergoes modification, bat that 
,H'« adjectival body, the real universe of chit and achit, 
•rotates in a circle of half manifestation and half resolu- 
tion, bat never vanishes into non-being, nor springs 
-into illatory being from God'a essence, as the ex- 
treme Pantheist (advaitin) would have it. Now, leav- 
ing the long terms of dialectics and polemics, and 
the confusion of intellect they must cause to the non- 
initiates into their ruazes and mysteries, in plain words, 
the mono-pantheistio complete idea of the God-head may 
be understood by the simple proposition that the ' One 
God is everywhere '% The above exposition was necessary 
for the proper comprehension of the sentence Tad-tik&ri 
Sivaschet, na '=' Himself, not undergoing modification' 
■(see TraDsl. of stanza). Well, God is thus always ict'lh 
ns, in ns, about ns, and in fact everywhere. Were it not 
for such intimate anion aud presence, how could He be 
logically called infinite, or Omniscient. (Mouotheists ! or 
Extra-cosmic-DeistB ! answer this.) Were it not for His 
constant companionship with us, how could we be, tin tk, 
do ? He is thns our magnet, whose influence is constant 
and supreme, and whose movements are followed by the 
irrni, — His universe. But in the reciprocal action set up 
between the Magnet and the Iron, the Iron is magnetized, 
not the Magnet ironised. Hence the stanza says : ' Him- 
■elf, not undergoing modification.' 

Stanza VL The refractory iron is gradually influenced 
by the constant presence of the Magnet. The iron is 

* In our view, the term P&ntUeism ia tho least satisfactory to 
describe Earoannja'a theology, much lean Sauk&ru'a philosophy. — {.'tf . 

g The Monista never any that God's world is false, but ooly 
loan's vision ia blurred. — Ed. 

I Now, this is the burden of the moniat, again '.—Ed. 



beginning to divest itself of its rnsl, and beginning to get 
magnetized. The soal mast learo its iufloeucer, God. 
Doubts arise as to visihles and non- visibles. 'The visible 
is not God', the Advaitin idealists cry on the one hand, 
'the invisible does not eviat at all', the Positivists ory on 
the other hand ; i>ut if we should tell both; 'Find God in 
the visible existent', the scientific materialist, or atomicist 
might turn round and say, : — '* Yes, the visible, I admit, 
is existent, but it is the work of tbe not) -intelligent atoms, 
their spontaneous, heedless, design-less movement; and 
therefore where can be God, where it seems all non-intelli- 
gent." The wise men come to the rescue, and teach tbe doub- 
ting iron soul thus : — ' Because a thing is invisible, it 
is absurd to call a thing non-intelligent, if its existence is 
admitted on the score of visibility. Understand that visi- 
ble and invisible are both existent, and their existence and 
all work, contingent on such exiBtence.is due to Intelligence 
interiorly and exteriorly directing all towards a definite 
purpose. If you so understand God, you are installed on 
to the first rung of contemplation. This contemplation 
is called the Para-Mcar&pa contemplation, the tiegininng of 
spiritual enligbtment for the soul. 

Stanza VII teaches the Sva-svarupa contemplation, or 
what one's own soul is like with reference, and in relation 
to matter on one side, and God on the other. The expres- 
sion na&ehit — ch't — sannidhau ='Not, — with matter and 
. Bonl' (see Tea-nil) is susceptible of two interpretations. 
The 1st is that God ia forgotten or hidden from view, 
when soul is in conjuction with matter. The 2nd is that 
God (Lsvara) is neither soul (chit), nor matter (achit). 
When soul and matter are in conjuuctiou, ' Ihey uuder- 
stand each other no!.' For if soul understood theDature of 
matter, it (soul) wontd reject it (matter); and if matter un- 
derstood soul's inklings (sic !) to'wardsDivinifcy, it (matter) 
wonld desert it (soul). Time corner, when tbe soul under- 
stands matter, and understands God, and understands it- 
self as different from both ; the soul to renounce its old 
attachments to matter and re-establish relations with God, 
Stanzas VI and VII put together mean the mode of Uiedi- 
tation to be practised by the soul, viz meditation of God's 
nature(paro svarupa) as the hone, to which meditation of 
soul's natar e (sta-ivarupa is adjunct-) Here it might be 
asked why Stanza VII, teaching soul -contemplation, 
should not bave preceded Stanza VI, teaching God-con- 
templation. The reply is that it would have been so, il 
the foal of the spiri'uat Pilgrim had been Kaivaly-anu- 
bhava — suul -realization — instead of ]lra+ >-Jimtbhava — God- 
realization. Kaitalyc is isolation from Brahman (God), 
and as such belonging to the fifth cmiditumed state — the 
turiy-dtlla, mentioned in stanza IV (tupra). The uncon- 
ditioned Goal is God ; and Sivajnaria-Bodhs, dealing as it 
does with the Aspirant, soul -for thin Goal, rightly do the 
Stanzas VI and VII stand as they arf. 



The epithet ' Grace-fn' ' for God occuib in eaoh of the 
merges V, VI and VII. This is with refereiue to Balva- 
tion by Grace. On tl.is snbject a short note will be found 
appended at the end of this Tieatise. 

Stanza V (cuprd) refers to the seciet itfluence of the 
Holy Spirit over the soul, acting from eternity. Stanza 
VI, then refers to the wise men or the already God-ripe 
{Budka), showing the way to the straggling son), whose 
beginnings of enljfrhtement a.: seen in stanza V. Stanza 
VII refers to soul being then made to reflect on itse lf an d 
as correlated to matter and God. An4 bow, Stanza VTII. 
•hows God as coming more forward to the Soul's help, 
as Teacher. In Stanza IV, God acted without Soul'e 
knowledge. In Stanza V, He acted through His messen- 
gers and ministers. In stanzas VI and VII, the Sonl was 
being prepared to meet Him directly; and here in Stanza 
VIII, He ia seen face to face. He teaches him by show- 
ing the snares of the senBea by which be is trapped. Forth- 
with, the Soul's face is turned against its capturers, and 
turned towards the Liberator (God). 

After contemplation, there is Divine Revelation; and 
now the Path is entered .Stanza IX tells us how when the 
Pilgrim-Son! has passed the sharp boundary between 
earth and Heaven, all the tendencies and proclivities for 
the former gradually drop off. These tendencies are com- 
pared to the deception caused by mirage. The soul has 
ceased to run after them after entering the Path, but 
though the obase has been given up bodily, the mental 
impressions or traces {rrittis) remain ; and these get obli- 
terated, when tbe antary&miii, or the Teacher alluded to 
iu Stanza VIII, has been : found, by one's introspective 
faculty developed by contemplation, to be dwelling in 
one's own heart. In this stanza IX, devotional religion, 
or l-he religion of the heart begins. Indeed does it truly 
begin when the cool shade 1 of Gcd's feet comes to refresh 
the soul, parched and baking in the fires of worldliness, 
hithertofore (sid). That (devotion is embodied in the Five- 
lettered Mantra, tbe repetition of which and ranging on its 
meaning, serving as the beacon-light to gaide the God- 
ward souf. He becomes now the sage {sudkih). God is 
here Damedias ' the Bliss-fnl.' After ' the Grace-fnl,' 'The 
Bliss-fuL' of coarse Contem pi atioit comes from G.ace, and 
devotion or love from Bliss. 

1. The meaning of this Holy Ku-inuhi is bik'riy this .- " Not 
for me or mine I am, but for Thee anil Thine," implyirp nnbtirtereil 
Iqvc and iton-i-eiray^bte ■ervice for Him. 

Farther stage on the Path. Tbe notion of separation from 
God, the feeling of distance from God, these begin to wane 
mm Stanza X points out, God-intoxication produces self- for. 
getfalness. Intense devotion to an object, leaves the ob- 
ject alone, tbe devotee seeming to have entered into the 
object and identifying himself with it. All the AWnrs 



exclaimed like thin. Even in oar own matter-of-fact (!)■ 
dat'B, Sri Paramahamsa Ramakrishim Deva taved lik* ft 
ma' 1 mart when orrried away by ravishing visions flitting 
across his God-consciousness. This attitude of the en- 
tranced devotee is known by the phrase : ' Bkramarti-Kxta- 
nydya,' or tbe chrysalis developing into a winged crest ore 
by intensely absorbed attention*. Devotion is concert ration- 
with love, or soch deep thought strong enough to materia- 
lise, like the stigmata on the person of the Roman Catho- 
lic Saint. Fiom sage, the sonl is oow become Mint '«c 
from sudkih of Stanza IX to'tr'AiAa of Stanza X-). The 
sage is still the Fighter on the Field, but the taint is 
Victor. After the victory won, what on the battle-field 
is bis own. He is now become the king's own son. The 
son's orders carry weight as if they emanated from the 
King Himself. The son's acts are after tbe King. The 
soul has entered into God (.daring devotion)} hit* will is 
harmonized with God's will for the time being His feel-. 
ing is one of complete deliverance from all contamination 
and illusion ; and tastes for tbe first time what the halcyon 
of bliss is. This is the purport of Stan /.a X. 

Now then to Stanza XI, Stanza X showed t'ie beginning 
of love to God (or God -love). This love has many stag is 
grouped under para-bhaJcti, para-jfiS.ua, and parama-bhoktu 
Sight of God is para-lhakti ; joining Him is para-juava; 
and fear of separation from him characterizes paramu 
bkakti. This last is what the phrase ' paravi Slal-tiut' in 
Stanza, signifies. God is here again the Bliss-fnl ; for out of 
his inordinate [sic'.) love, He shows to tbe soul the Highest 
spiritual Truth, that he is the Illuminer of which the soul 
is the co-inhetent illumination, just as light co-exists with 
tbe sun and disappears with his disappearance, aod apjjeara 
with his appe&rauce, and just as intelligence co-exists with 
soul (the Intelligent), departing with its departure and. 
existing with its (soul's) existence. Soul in its freed state, 
not only co-exists with God, but co-acts, and co-shines 
with him. The divine will and human will are harmoni- 
zed, the two strings of the cosmic harp are attuned ; and 
cosmic work is one concord of Divine music. Is not God 
the Benefnc tor r 1 We must ever sing to him Hallelujahs, 
sa/s the Upanishat ' Etat Sdnui gUyau fetr.' The bene- 
faction consists in the allaying, by God, of the fesr of 
separation, the soul may fee), by pointing out to it the 
groundlessness of the fear by the illustration of Illuminer 
and illumination, which can never exist in separation, 
' So I and thou,' says God, 

In Staza XII, the Goal is reached. Hitherto, it was 
only the three aspects of Muhsha, viz : SUmipya, S&loiya, 
and S&Apya. Now it is Sayitjya, or union with God, 
not transient union daring moments of devotion. The 
Sayviya here, is meant for the complete disappearance of 

* Tlie larval metamorphosis of Hexspods was unfortunately 
never present to.the incer coociousness of our wise ancestors '.—Ed. 
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nwn from tiis earthly tabernacle, the complete divestment 
of all his previous disguises, and appearing in his true and 
genuine colour of Divine Sonship, and as enlisted intoftbe 
company of the Celestial* for Divine Service for ever Ctnd 
•ver. 

If man desii'es Muiti (salvation), let him first cultivate 
tli« friendship of the 'good' (tatah), and be then gradually 
TJsrt* to br- one of them himself. In this way this stanza 
is n ,-esui»r <ir summing up of the Teachings of the Holy 
■wo k, <-allc<l the: sivagn&ua-Badha. 

YotV on, Grace referred to in the gloss on Stanza V: — 

God's methods of salvation (or saving roan) are fix ia 
number which are, 

(1) Salvation by desire (apeictltA) 

{2} Salvation by relation {anvaya) 

(3) Salvation by liberality (udara) 

(4) Salvation by force (ndtlra) § 

(5) Salvation by love (vatsalya) 

(6) Salvation by grace {Kripa) 

(Adopted from Sri Periyavacchiin Pillai's Commentary 
on Stanza 19 of Tiru-ncditnd-nndakain), 

A. G. 



EXTRACTS- 



alcohol. 

MODERATION OR TOTAL ABSTISESCE, 

By T. D. Thomas, Vice-President of the Church rf England 
TempXauce Society, Vellore. 



I. All 1141101s as brandy, whiskey, gin, wine or beer 
are taken lor the stimulating and intoxicating principle 
in them, called alcohol. Beer and wine contain only a 
small percentage of alcohol, from 5 to 20 per cent,, but in 
brand y, whiskey, gin or rum, it is nearly half. Though 
taken for digestive or tunic purposes, it is the alcohol in 
th'ese drinks that makes them pleasant or agreeable, as, 
deprived of the alcohol, they would not be taken, what- 
ever their tonic or digestive value might be. 

II. The effects of alcohol on our body, as tested 'by 
scientific experiments and veriSed by experience are as 
follow : — 

O'i f he bl-nri aiidhearl. — It is well Known that the small 
globules in the blood, known as red corpuscles play a 
most important part in the nourishment and upkeep of 
qurbody. They an-j oxygen to the various tissues of oar 
body, and get rid of the waste products in the biood. Now 
when alcohol comes iu contact with these giobales, some 

' of them are destroyed ontright, others rendered slack and 
imperfect iu their duties. Hence the pale, haggard or 
§ The Sanskrit word is by no means the right oDe.---i'ti. 

1 1* 



blotched appearance of some drunkards, and the bloated, 
unhealthy appearance of others, as the waste materials of 
their body, instead of being regularly got /id of, . are, 
retained inside owing to the imperfect working of the 
blood corpuscles, and causes the bloating. The*e effrcta 
are uniformly produced even when smaM quantities of 
alcohol are taken. The weakest wines must he diluted 
with four times its bulk of. water to avoid the injurious 
effects said above, according to Dr. Kellog. The effect 
of alcohol on the heart has Leen very minutely studied by 
Drs- Parkes and Richardson, two very eminent authori- 
ties. They found fhat alcohol makes the heart beaf faster, 
and increases the work of the heftrt. Eight ounces of 
alcohol caused the pulse to beat faster by one quarter of 
its normal rate ; and the same amount made the heart to 
do mote work than normal. It has been calculated that 
thi^ extra work is equivalent in twenty-four hours to a 
man raising 127 tons one foot high. This is energy 
wasted ; the body must he weaker for it. This is the 
real meaning of a stimulant. It does no« create, any 
strength or energy — but only draws out by extra work any 
store of energy that might be in the body. A stimulant 
no mo:e .strengthens a man than a sharp cut with a whip 
strengthens a wearied horse. Both stimulate for the 
time being, but really exhaust. 

On tligpftioa, nutrition, and strength. — Digestion in the 
stomach is carried on chiefly by i: gastric; juice," which ia 
secreted by the stomach. The active principle oE this 
gastric juice is called pepsin. Alcohol has got two different 
actious here. It decreases the quantity of gastric j.iica 
secreted, and it deposits the pepsin from the gastric juice 
in 'which it is held in solntiou. Experiments have been con- 
ducted ir. which artificial digestion has been carried on ia 
bottles. Food mid gastric juice weretpal in some bottles 
and the temperature of the bottles «kept up artificially to 
that of the interior of the stomach. Into some bottles, in 
addition to the food and gastric juice, alcohol was also 
added. The food in the bottles without alcohol was diges- 
ted completely after fire or six hours, whereas that of 
the bottles containing also liquor were not digested, sr 
only partly, according to the strength of the liquor pu" in^ 
Those bottles containing the strongest liquor sh .,ed 
th^ smallest degree of digestiou. Professor sjluzinski 
has priivt'd the same thing iu another way. He drew off 
by a syphon tube the contents of the stomach after food, 
with, and without liquor, and found that so long us 
alcohol u-nmiued in the stomach ,1, \';e~ ,l on was delayed ; 
aftet the absorption of the liqner digestion began. If any 
further p; oof that alcohol hinders and does not help, diges- 
tion is wanted, we have only to look at the indigestion, 
flatulence, vomiting, and other dyspeptic troubles of the 
drinker. It is the feeling of .warmth in the stomach crea- 
ted by liquor that deceives the drinker, and makes him, 
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thick that it helps hie digestion. If alcohol doM sot help 
digestion, and also prevents the blood globules from per- 
forming ' their vital and antritive functions, it is quite 
clear that it cannot add anything to the nutrition of oar 
body or increase" its strength. 'ThiB has been proved in 
other ways al&>. Map have been set to do fixed tasks, as 
ditrgjjig. or walking a certain distance, and have invariably 
declared that alcohol only weakened and did not strengthen 
them to do their work. Daily labour*- ■ of all classes, 
whft inve.left off their drinkin^habitsj onaoiniffrsly testify 
to the ienefiU of Total Abstinence. n ~ner«ls of armies 
nave testified that soldiers hav$ undergone the greatest 
of hardships successfully, with.-t the help of liquor. Conv 
petitory in athletic games, cfiaaipion walkers, climbers ao$ 
swimmers, rowers, <fcc, all avoid alcohol, which they 
would not have done if it increased their strength) then* 
avoiding it Bhows tnat it decrease their patural stretgtb 
Does alcohol, increase onr bodily heat ? Ws feel warm 
after taking: alcohol, but if the temperature be tested by 
the Hiermometer, our 'body heat will be lower than before. 
The explanation of this is, that alcohol liberates the 
stored in the heart-centres of I he body, and brings it to tbe 
surface, where it is cooled by the outei air. So tbe body 
is really colder while feeling warm. After the fatal experi- 
ances of so many who tried to keep up their heat by 
liquor in cold regions, now all those who work in very 
cold regions, avoid alcoHcl as their deadly enemy- What 
becomes of toe alcohol taken into the body ? On thi 8 
point there is some difference' of opinion among scientists. 
Yet the generally accepted conclusion is that of tbe 
French Professors Lallemand, Perin, and Duroy, that 
alcohol goes out of the body by the various excretory 
channels, after remaining some time in tbe buby. There 
is do evidence to> show that it is an accessory food, or that 
it is used up in the jystem. It is now admitted that it is 
capable of creating neither eoei^y do* heat in the body, 
and is in no .sense a food." The editor of the British 
Medical Juumal has stared, that to call alcohol a food 
in the ftce of its effects known to ns, is an " abuse of 
language." 

Its relation trtdistase.—The liability to be attacked with 
all diseases is increased in a person, who habitually takes 
alcohol .Seven in small, quantities, the alcoholic habit 
lesseDS the vitality and residing power our bodies 
naturally possesses, making thera easy prey to diseases. 
Some diseases as delirium freniens, c- cirrhosis ol 1 livar are 
the direct resuP of drinking liquors. Tbe same illness 
which in an abstaining patient wi." easily pass off, will 
either be fatal protracted in a patient addicted to tbe 
n?e of alcohol. Physicians like the late sir Andrew 
Clarke, Sir Henry Thompson, the late Sir William Gull, 
foremost men in the profession, have declared their firm 



con victim, that a great., majority of the diseases that have- 
came under their notice, have been brought about directly 
or*ndirectly by the habitual use of liquor in " atoderate" 
quantities. Acting on* this conviction, three," declara-- 
iions." have been sent into the Government by large 
number of physicians in England in 1839, 1347, and* 
1871, that tbe habitual end moderate use of liquor is 
conducive to neither health, strength, nor length of life. 

Its relation to length of Ii/V.-^-The .evidence in this 
pardtalar is from an unexpected quarter, but qnit'e, 
conclusive. Life Insurance Societies have verified f ■ om 

a purely business point of view, that the life of an 
ahsliinei from liquor is from 20 to 30 per cent, bettor 
than tfaatof a 'Aoderita drinker, while drunkards are not 
at hSI admitt* » insurance. "Neisoii's figures are accepted 
as, being reliable and. accurate. He bas Bbowu that 
between the ages of li> and 40 for every 1CT abstainers 
that die, on an average 36 intemperate men do die. 
Consequently many insurance companies reduce tbe pre- 
mium to abstainers, as thoy increase it to drinkeis- It is 
also well known that centenarians and others who have 
lived to a good old age have almost invariably been 
abstainers from liquor. 

Risks of moderate drinkers to become drunkardf. — Even 
of alcohol in small or moderate doses be a Bood thing — 
which it is not, has been shown — but even granting it to be 
and innocent enjoy mem — moderate drinking — yet thero is 
the risk of acquiring the drink habit, and becoming a slave 
to it. Certain persona are peculiarly inclined to it from 
their constitutes*! nature, and no one can say, who are 
bo inclined, and who are not, before the trial is made. Of 
tbe innn sparable drunkards, in any country, not one, when • 
he began to take liquor in moderate doses, wanted or 
expected to become a drunkard, and ruin hiB health and 
happiness. Yet in spite of themselves, alcohol dragged 
them from comfort, and honour to dishonour, and misery.. 
Men of the highest i-ank and greatest culture are amojg 
its victims. Besides, their is no limit for moderation, one 
gb'ss may be moderation to a man now, five years hence 
he might take six glasses and still consider himself 
moderate, if he can only "stand" it. Perfect safety, there- 
fore, is only in Total Abstinence. 

Some startling facts of the drink tfro^Ec.— The innumerable 
evils of the drink traffic cannot be shown in figures, or 
tabulated in statistics ; yet some facts are startling enough. 

The amount of mosey spent in Great Britain for liquor' 
by tbe people is 1899 was 162 millions of pounds sterling '■ 
and for tbe manufacture of this 162 million ponnds worth 
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of liquor over. 80 million boi.eU of food-grama nad lobe 
destroyed. Thin enormous quantify of food-grain, if 
rightly Med, would have greatly reduced that pauperism 
vrhidb ia kept op by the liquor traffic: 

Over 80,0 JO mm have bwn estimated to die J»*rly from 
the direct result of drinking. Nearly oue-thiid, or 
between twenty-five and thirty too asand of the. insane 
peraoos in the count*/ (Britain) bt»ve become so by drink. 

It has been amply proved that pauperism, with its 
hideous details, ie mostly due fo drink. Out 5f**,0OO 
applicants for relief on a certain occasion only two were 
total abstainers. 

Judges, magistrate; mayors ami polioe officers (lave 
testified over and over ngnic, that tin ee- ftrter* or the 
crime committed in the cbnntry ii'Tinder thh inflneoce of 
drink. Lord Chief Justice Coleriflbje remarked tbat if the 
drink traffic is abolished, nine- ten* hi of the prisons could 
be closed. 

The above ia ou!y a partial view of the evil of drink; 
The loss of health, character und happiness resulting from 
drink cannot be shown in numbers. The late Mr. Charles 
Buxton, M. P., himself a brewejr, s;iid that there are 
500,000 homes in England where Bvppiness is never fe\% 
owing to the vice of drink. 

Oh the adulteration of alct/ht'h&li'tuorit — As Dr. Chenery 

remarks, alcohol, bad as it is. is sot left to do its dirty 

work alone. It is " mended" and " improven"' in various 

-ways. The same authority remarks that the adulterations 

and sophistications of alcohol have beco the marvel of 

our age. The following instances are given :— In 1896, 

Opoito, in Portugal, exported -five times as ft*—^» wine as 

port wine as is possible to be made from the vineyards of 

Oporto, where alone it is made. London consumed twice 

as much port wine as was shipped from Oporto ; and New 

fork, half as much more ! Thns Lendon and New York 

aloDe consume^ fifteen timca aa much port wine aa is 

possible to produce from- porf-grapea. If we add to this 

the amount consumed in all other parte of the world KB 

port wine, is there one chance in 100 that what we get as 

port wine is the real article ? So perfect are the methods 

of concoction that a California wine-grower confessed that 

he ia unable to distinguish the fobricntions from his own 

genuine productions. What is true of port wine is equally 

true of other wines, as claret, Burgundy or champagne 

Among the articles that" improve wine are cochineal, beet ( 

fnchsin, arsenic and aniline dyes. The last article was 

used to the eitent of 75,000 gallons to colonr wine in one 

year in the United States. Nor are brandy, whiskey or 

beer any better in their composition. A maltster confessed 

that if hia customers knew what he does, they wotld all 



leave him. "Ooccalva Indwoe? ia the <$ief daagerons 
ingredient rdded to> beer. Tno samples of the beat brandy 
bought for medicinal pur/paes* were. analyse**, And found 
to contain nitric, sulphuric, and pmsaic acids, Gnianm 
pepper aod faael oit Lie/nor mltwfacturas blandly offer 
formal©,' by whieh spnriof i brandies can be male, which 
excel the genuine ones ! . Wie following wan the recr*» for 
one : -" Ten e a.H i aw of kene-tee oil, three pounds of potash, 
one on nee of jhniue, mi* with eoft water." A reliable 
.Authority acpsounqee that, out of 1000 gal lone aola ie, 
Eugland,.9y9 aim vde conwaoonda. Every bnsyieas>haj ita 
trio* of .the trad* ftot tba liquor traffic has rightly been 
called a *' trade of tricks, 

To sum np the effects of Atsoftak—l. It impoverishes the 
Vrsod, and renders it unfit for its natural functional' 
qounshing and vitalising the body*; hence, paleness, 
4*aujia, Ketches, and ill -nutrition- in those addicted to 
liquor 

& It- p; evtnts the elimination cf waste products from 
Kb* 'body, and also tends to mal-assimilntioo of certain 
articles of food ; h^nce the unhealthy bloating of drinkers. 

it. It ^retards and prevents digestion so long as it 
remains in the stomach, by interfering with the proper 
secretion and function of gastric, 'jnice, the feeling of 
warmth created in stomach deceiving the drinker. art to the 
real action of alcohol. 

4. It removes the body heat by liberating it from the 
heat centres jnaide the body and bringing it to the surface 
from where it ia lost to tbe on tor air, though a man feels 
warm while he is losing* heat like this. • 

5. It ih not a food in any sense, and is capable of< 
creating heat and energy* in oar system. As it ie no food 
in itself, and will not even allow other food to be properly 
digested and assimilated, it does not in any way add to the 
strength or nutrition, of onr body. The hardest tasks are 
performed, -and great endurances of atrength are under- 
gone, in every case without* tbe aid of alcohol. 

6. Statistics have dearly proved that th* life of a 
drinker is only about three-quarter* of tbat of an abstainer 
ip duration ; and Insurance Companies adopt this as their 
principle of business. 

7. As alcohol redesee the vitality and resisting power 
gf tbe body, it becomes an easy prey to diseases. What 
is alight in an abstainer is seriona 9r fatal in a drinker in 
many cases. In many instances alcohol itself causes 
diverse eerioos diseases. 
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8. Moderation in tk^sn of liqaoi is a great snare to 
Which there is no linit.- The aatne quantity e-taich causes 
a certain amount of. pleaaaot»afjioinla4ion now will not be 
quite enough to produce -the same result a year hence* 
So comes the gradual .growth it drink. Besides, owing fb 
some constitutional pecaliaety, some- cannot restrict 
ther^ilves to moderation, jjjithe drunkards that now 
exist were once moderation nxp* whsn afey^egan. 

9. The adulterations and eophtaticatita* *f liquor have 
becbim so common, widespread -and universal • to become 
•Jnloetw legitimate part of tot errade iaJttlai A«y change 
required in the matter of cokia*. age, ptquuncy fcr fWoUr 
in alcoholic drinks is easily ra-enght about by chemical 
means. 

10. The numerous evih nf the drink traffic, — An ineje- 
d\flle sum is annually spent by the nation (in Englaad) for 
liquor, which is neither a food nor a ivhoanwme driqf 
Euormons quantities of food-gfain which wonld snppotf 
and nourish* people are destroyed annually to mannfectlBiiR 
liquor. 

The Wily return for this eaormous outlay is poverty 
disease, crime, insanity, misery and wretchedness. The 
consideration of this evil aloue should induce anyone with 
self-respect and love (or his fellow-creatnres> to have 
nothing to do with aleohol, which has done, and is doing 
Bach no awful amount of mischief. 

As a medicine it might be useful in the hands of 
physicians; bat as a beveraaje it is harmful, unnecessary 
and dangerous, even in qnantities considered " moderate. '' 
The natural and safe path is Total Abstinence. 

(From the •'Abkari.") 



SHANKAliA. 



Many of you have heard ttie Dame of Shankara- 
charya. He was the greatest Hindu Philosopher of 
his time. He was a Malabar Br*hin ma who accord- 
ing to some English writers, flourished in the ninth 
tenlnry after Christ. Shortly before hia ^birth Shan- 
kara lost his father. His mother was the reverse pi 
rich. All the same, she took particular care of her 
child who' had no one. else to look 'up to in this world 
but hia good and dear mother. She did ali she could 
to educate her spn ; while in his turn, be did his beat 
to avail himself of her anxious care for his education. 
Shankara was a boy of ambition as well as of deter- 
mination. He was highly partiotio. His heart ached 
to see the confusion in which the Hindu religion thee 
was. While yet in his teens, when many of you 
young readers enter the University, Shankara decid- 
ed to leave his hearth and home, to renounce the 



pleasarea of life, to go about preaching .to'his people 
(the true religion t. e. Hinduism. Hi? mother stood 
in *iia way for sime tjme. However strongly he might 
have felt the call of duty to lead men to the true path, 
he subordinated it to the feelings aDd the dictates of, 
his venerable mother.. Against her wishes' he dared 
not gp. He begged and prayed to be allowed to set 
out on his mission,, but nil in win. The poor fond 
mother could not suffer her onry child — the light of 
her *y», the prop of ter old nge, her beloved liopefn 1 , 
■ — to liye the life of a Yogi and a Saonyasi But the 
Time for him to do his great work, which hud been 
pre-ordained, which he had been destined to do, 
which Ishj*> B had intended tbis humble servant of 
Hia.to carry out, for- the benefit of Humanity, was 
fast approaching. ed who. can turn the hand of 
Tim'e ou Life's dial save the Lord who sets it in 
motion ? About this time there happened one incident 
in Shankara'a life which hastened his departure on 
his noble mission to serve Man. „It is said that aa 
one day the mother ^d the -ou were croLsing » rivu- 
let which r;in. through a hilly tract, the waters 'sud- 
denly rose high I'M when the, two helpless way- 
farers had reached avid-stream. The good mother 
always anxious about the safety of her dear child got 
alarintd. - The astut# boy saw his opportunity, and 
extorted a promise from the hidy to I'heerir.lly let 
him t> to fulfil his task Thareafttr he conducted 
himself and his mother safely across, hy .swimming 
with her to th-r opposite bank. Once out of his home, 
he" travelled for sixteen years, all over the country* 
visiting tfj£ principal temples and tirthas, the hallow- 
ed abates of the Hishis and Mahatmas, the celebrated 
seats of learning. Truly may it said of this great 
Indian Yogi that "be came, he .saw, hi* conquered." 
He converted all the eminent men of his day where* 
everhe went to the srne faith. He wrote and talked 
incessantly, 'explaining the ancient Shastras. His 
commentaries on the .Brahma Sutras, 'the Upacishads, 
and the Bagavad wta, bis minor poems and song», 
will endure as long as 'the ' Sanskrit language lasts. 
-Shankara soon became the leader of a distinguished 
order of learned monks who founded various centres] 
of learning and devotion in different parts of India, 
some of whose priest even to this day delight iu the 
name of their great Master, Sri ShankBracharya. 

.[From " the Central Hindu College Magazine") 
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• (Continued from page 39) 

Sutba X. 

PARATCHAVA. 

Adhlkarana I. 

Why Akamia Karma cawwt affect the Jiian Muktn. 

J. The good or evil which he performs will redound 
only on those who, do go:>d or evil fco him. His faults 
will vanish when, by solium- relation, he becomes one 
with God, and dedicates ,ill acts to Hara, und stands 
fixed in this posture. And God also will hold all his 
acts as His own and everything 1 done to him as, done 
to Himself and will remain united to hitu, driving 
awuy his faults. The greatest sins when committed 
in this condition of all love will only be eood service 
and not otherwise. 



Because the Jivan Mukta it devoid of the feeling of 

' I ' and ' Mine.' 

2. As he burns awny by the fire of his wisdom 
the feeling of ' I ' and 'Mine,' that »I did this/ 
' others did that,' and stands steadfast in the path, 
the Subtle One manifests Himself to him, and drives 
away his karma. To him who retains this feeling of 
self, God is non-apparent, and he efctl the fruit of his. 
karma and the Jtarma will induce other births. Unless 
again, he possesses the Sivagnfina, he cannot drive 
away the feeling of ' I' and 'Mine.' 

Adhikarana-2. 

A way ivhen he is again co?i&t rained by hu. 

3. Know well that though these senses are united 
to you, yet they are not controlled by yon, and that 
they do so by the command of the Supreme Controller ; 
worship th Feet of »Him Who owns you and the 
senses; burn these passions by the Grace of God ; 
and be still. And even 'then if you are led astray, be 
resigned that you linve nothiny to do and that it is 
the result of previous knroia. Then the Akamia 
karma will not be generated and von will. not be born 
again. 
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(/reain-e-w of God's henvjicence. 
4. God is not partial. He makes eac'i one reap 
his own deserts according as he performs good or evil 
oat of his feeling of self. Wheu one loses his self, 
then God guards him from the contact of all karma. 
Such people say " O Lord, all our acts are after Thy 
Will. Thou dwellest in us and doth actuate oar acts 
and dost actually perform them too ! I have no will 
of my own. Thy Will aloi.a shall prevail ! " From 
such neople, all karma will flee away of itself. 

Thf Greatness of Sivagiiana. 

5- Pilgrimages to distant lands, dwelling id forests 
and caves starving tmeself, prulonging one's life in- 
definitely, all these will be of no use if they don't poss- 
ess this Pore Wisdom, and they will be born again. 
When they possess this Sivagnaua, then even though 
seen sporting with damsels very fair, decked in frag- 
rant flowers, their heart will be. imbedded in the Feet 
of tbe.Blessed Lord and will rest in Bliss. 
Notes. 

This idea is beautifully expanded by St. Thayunaanavai 
in the following Stanza : — 

6u» MQtd& Qvfijpat Qsv&'&ip 
«jtl £_U3@ utlt_tj u.Sp'it-isG* t&evsijpa 

fippQP SsssiqSs! ib pes" Ki'i7«^8ffjs 
&J$Qiu2sit ees:dbp.LitB&inij 

, f&Qpn strip StuQm, 

We add the translation from the pen of the Hon'ble 
P. rtamanadhan, C. M. G. of Ceylon* 

While I live in shady gi-oves, fragrant with fresh 

blown flowers ; 
While I drink, cool and limpid water/ an€ disport 

myself therein ; 
While I find enjoyment fti sandal-scented breezes, 

which move throngh the court like gentle maids ■ 

* From his " Mystfry of Godlint**," which forms io fact a beauti- 
ful expedition .of this Sutra and the next, and which every one of 
oar readera muat read. 



While I revel in the day like light of the glorious 

full-moon ; 

While I feast on dishes of various flavours seeming 
tempereu with ambrosia ; 

While i am passing oif into sleep after much merri- 
ment, bedecked with garlands and perfumed 
with Scent; — 

Grant to me, O Siva, Who art true, spiritual, and 
blessed, all tilling, impartite, and substrate of all^ 

Grant to rue the boon of never forgetting Thy Grace 

(so as to avoid the perils of worldly enjoyment). 

The jiriuciplr illustrated. 
6. The. fire will not burn him who is versed in 
Agnistambha. The poison will not hurt him who is 
skilled in medicines and Mantras. The good and evil 
will not attach to the go {in is even though they may 
perform all kinds of acts. Even the effects cf former 
acts .will cease wiQ this life. The pot smells for a 
time even after the as;-af;L*tida is removed, find the 
wheel turns round for a time after the potter removes 
his hands. Similarly the effects of past karma (the 
V ' asauamala) may affect the Jivan Muk'ta for a time 
but all will vanish with his body. 

NuTKs. 

' lie still, loosing speech, said He, Oh mother, 1 know 

not its meaning" St. Arunagiriuatbar. 

"Be silent to the Lord and wail patiently for Him. 

P. S. XXXVIT. 7. " Truly my soul is silent to the 

Lord." (P. S. LX. 1). 

The original Sutra in Sivagnana-Botham is as follows. 

jf&iQae <zbGs& tu^Siu j.&Q*j$ 

CajsgpS uS od pumii iSpt 

[AetoiBTSBHu fi^Q^tBii: nxnieSasBfiffsS! Qm. 

The Highest injunction is io stand still and do God's 
jwill, and become One with him. Unless this stage is 
reached, his sin cannot leave him. Unless the soul 
merges its individuality or Egoism or Will in the per- 
son of the Universal Will, karma cannot cease, and 
births will result. S?o long as there is the play of hia 
own Egoism, tlfe superior. Light cannot act on it. 
The pure glass is darkened by the dross of individual 
will a,nd unless this is removed, the full blaze of the 
Shining pne cannot illuminate it and convert it into 
itself. All actions are not prohibited, bat even the 
most virtuous acts unless dedicated to God and done 
as following His Will, will only produce more karma: 
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ti.1 any act that he amy do, even the most heinous 
one, if done out of obedience to God's will ceases to 
be such ; and even the huicin law exempts lunatics 
and children as the act* are not done by their will 
but hy some will outside themselves. This Hightiat 
ojoctririe of Hinduism is what is stigmatized a.s the 
doctrine of Quietism ami grossly misunderstood by 
our own people »nd by the Westerns. The doctriiw is 
so high and Bubtle that it is plain it cannot be under- 
stood by the ordinary hikayita. rolling in purely 
•ndndano efforts and enjoyments. Neither can it be 
understood by people who cannot understand Christ's 
precious teaching to show the enemy your other cheek ; 
though they repeat in their daily prayers " Thy It ill 
be dine." 

This Highest ath-alta doctrine is also the Highest 
teaching of Christ can be. easily shown. Christ leads his 
believers to regard him and God as their muster and 
their Lord in the beginning ; and slowly is preached 
the doctrine that God is our Father, and we are all 
his children. Bat when he is nearing his end, he draws 
hfs disciples closer to him and tells them that they 
shall henceforth not be called his aesvantn but that 
they are his friends ; and the greatness of this re- 
lation is expressed by the statement " greater lov e 
bath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friend* (St. -John XV. 18 and .14). And 
yet a closer union is taught, a union quite indistin- 
guishable from the advaita union postulated by St. 
Meiltandan, a nnion which is complete in itself yet in 
which the soul is strictly subordinate. 

" Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch cannot 
bear fiuit of itself, except it abide in the Vine, no 
more can Ye, except Ye abide in me I am the Vine 
and ye are the branches. He that abideth in me and 
I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit ; for 
without Me ye can do nothing. If a man abideth not 
in me he is' cast forth as a branch, and is withered ; 
and men gather them, and cast them into the firdt, and 
they are burned." (St. John XV 4 to 6) And after 
giving his disciples a final injunction to love one 
another, {jf sir u8 a ir<tt jifl g) ol XII sutra) Christ prays to 
God. " That they all may be rue ; as thou Father art 
in me ; and I in thee, that they also mav be one in 
as. I in them, and Thou in me that they may be 
made perfect in me." (St. John XVII. 52 23>. "At 
that day ye shall ltnow that I am in'my father and 
ye in me, and I in you " (St. John XIV 20). which 



recalls the famous lines in the Sacred Utterances of 
St- Manicka Vachaka 



e.«Di_<uff«r *_«F 



*»">; 



JV4-iLiT/f *S«yerr @(5*g5ii jegjjttru 
LfSiUiTiii, OuaaresFiouecjU^ii: 

" The Mistress dwells in midmost of Thyself; 

Within the Mistress centred dwell est Thou; 
Midst of thy servant if yc Both do dwell, 

Tj one thy servant ever give the Grace 
Amidst thy lowliest servants to ahide ; 

Our Primal Lord, Whose Being knows no end ; 
Who dwellest in the sacred golden porch, 

Still present to fulfil my heart's content." 

* (Prom the translation of Dr- G. U. Pope.) 

The word s-sa—ajiiw is very expressive. It means 
complete possession and ownership of T;he other, so 
tbat the other is indistinguishable from owner, 
And Christ stands for this *-6Dt—ajaaT who is all Lov^ 
whose Love to us is all-absorbing and more .than a 
father's and mother's, and which permeates us through* 
and through, if only we will allow ourselves to bp in* 
tluenced by this Love, without interposing our own 
will and egoism. And this highest and inner teach* 
ing of Jesus Christ is hardly realised by the ordinary 
Christian Church goer ; and the Revd. Andrew Ifur* 
ray fears that there are many earnest followers of 
Jesus from whom the meaning of this teaching with 
the blessed experience it promises is very muchjiid- 
den. '■ While trusting in their, Saviour for pardon 
and fir help, and reaching 60 SQn»e extent to obey him, 
they have hardly realised 10 what Closeness of Union, 
to what intimacy of fellowship, to what wondrous Ope- 
ams of life and interest, He invited them when He 
said, 'Abide in me," This is not only an unspeakable 
loss to themselves, but the Church and the World s ? er 
in what they lose." He attributes this to ignorance, and 
ignorancu in the orthodox church a=id failure 00 their 
part to preach this higher doctrine and he is confident 
that if the orthodox church preached this with 
the same distinctness and insistancy as the doctrine 
of atonement and pardon through his blood is 
preached, that many wuuld be found to accept with 
gladness the invitation to such a life, and that its in- 
fluence would be manifest in their experience of the 
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purity and the power, the love and the joy, the frnit- 
bearing, and all the blessedness which the Saviour 
connected with abiding in him. These references are 
from hi? preface to his beautiful work entAled "Abide 
id me" and the whole book is a commentary and ex- 
position of the text "Abide in me" irom St. John. Tbe 
whole book should be read to know how much mean- 
ing is in these simple words, bat the table of contents 
will £ive an idea of the same 

Abide in Christ : 

I . All ye who have come to ffim, 

2.. Aod ye shall finH Rest to your souls. 

3. Trusting Him to keep you. 

4. As the Branch in the vine. 

5. As you come to Him by faith. 

6. God himself has United you to Him. 

7. As your Wisdom. 

8. As your Righteousness. 

9. As your Sanrtificotion. 

10. As ^our Redemption. 

11. The crucified one. 

12. God Himself will stablisb you in Him. 

13. Every moment. 

14. Day by day. 

15. At this moment. 

lo\ Forsaking all for Him. 

17. Through the Holy Spirit. 

18 In stillness of soul. 

19. In affliction and trial- 

20. That you may bear much fruit. 

21 So will you have Power in Prayer. 

22. And in His Love. 

23. As Christ in the Father. 

24. Obeying His»coroi»andnietits. 

25. That your jo* may be fujl. 

26. And in Love to the Brethren. 

27. That you may not.give, 

28. A, your strength. 

29. And not in srlf. 

30. As the Surety of the Covenant. 

31. The GjoiiTied One. 

Arid it is seeii how far these approximate to the 
thoughts and their order as given oui; by our Acharyas. 

The way to peace and .est does not Jie in our se$hing 
and desiring for it. The secret of perfect rest is in entire 
surrender to God. '"Giving up one's w,hole life to him, 
for him alone to rule and order it ; taking up Hjb 
yoke, and submitting to' be led and taught, to learn 



of Him ; abiding in Him to be and do only what he 
Wills — these are the conditions of diicipleship " 
!t>. IP) "Union with Himself and *o with the father is 
Hi* Highest obiect." ip. 20) "O yield yourself this 
vecv dav to the Blessed Saviour in the surrender of 
the one thing he as Its of von .- Give up yourself to 
abide in *Him. He Himself will work it in you You 
can trust Him to keep you trusting and abiding" (p.28); 

tuB^jHiiu erattto a9(J£HB* Qa'jjjiii 
■fir^S Sub pjB fpuilSiSi. 

"Only abide in me : Thou art weak ; but I am 
strong ; thou art poor, but I am rich. Only abide in 
me; yield thy self wholly to my teaching and rule ; 
simply trust my love, my grace, thy promises. Only 
believe.- I am wholly thine; I am the vine ; rhou art 
branch. Abide in me." p. 84. 

In the lesson for the 11th day, the text from Gala- 
tians is quoted. "*I am crucified with ChrisS: neverthe- 
less I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me " brings 
out the force of the texts "xaiBipafi &aiu>irarm.n, &c." 
quoted above. The 'I' dies and yet not the soul ; antj 
yet the soul is not seen, is not conciousness ot its 
existence. What alone subsists and is felt and is en- 
joyed is the One God. 

Q#«fjai Q*mp&tm>aiLj QpiLtsfi Qfdjbjfi $»(yu> 
&Q$uQi-i(!£<i £>&>j!> uer>p fttuQtm 
g^srjtSiueuiei) mtsfi Qtut sir /&£$*>, 
«j s (7j «c Ss» tujSiuSp'-iaQir." 

" The entire surrender of all self-will (the feeling 
of 'I' and 'Mine'), the complete denial to the flesh of 
its every desire and pleasure, the perfect separation 
from the world* in all its ways of thinking and acting, 
the losing and hating of one's life, the giving up of 
self und its interests for the sake of others, this is the 
disposition whioh marks him who has taken up Christ's 
cross who seeks to sa?, [ am crucified with Christ ; I 
abide in Christ, the Crucified One " p. 83. 

«ai6n.u>ff«TOi_ AesaaHgiK umser p&arJiefl/B^irsSBi [_a»(?iB 
■uuk LDt*8ri_(freS%5gi&&.p)pQp uiirnes (_tt«i#*3oaf Glow 
lb veil* nab® top&ehm oi it** lot ear Qi—te jgyaoi_ «j 
QriuGimttsir^ ei,i uk& pQgmQetresrii, Q*»Ct-fGiair. 

When He, His spouse whose eyes shine bright, mixt 

with my soul, 
And made me His, deeds and environments died out; 
Upon thiB earth confusion died ; all other mem'ries 

ceased ; 
How all tny doings died, sing we, and beat Tellanam 

* Such people are called by the people who are in the centre of 
the world instead of being 'centred* in God, mad or ccctnfne (*.«„ 
oat of the world'* centre }. 
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0*ivQslLi- <S&> /S&rvSui-ipiiJi'pp -ai«ototigii? ( 

#r«»r »*i_ i_ttrru*if Q^cir" tgtttrm QjfiJ.w»fjie/r . 

Though Etlier, "Wind, Fire, Water, Ea.th should fail, 
Hie constant Being fail* not, knows no weaiiheRs, 
In Him, my body, life, and thought and mind were 

merged 
How all my «ei/ wo* lost, sing we, and beat Tel lanam, 
(Tiruvachaka : 0* C^^m-.^, Refuge in God). 

i<r^in^i^ n ie B/rarfiQuGm. 

" «l#* (?»«» iSptS sy^i'So/iW jsui used, 

Of j£l&*ei ljoh-v £a/&w i f «v '._ G jw," 

" And the secret of a life of close abiding will be 
Been to be simply this : As I give myself wholly to 
Christ, I fiu-1 the power to take Him wholly for 
my&jlf ; and as I.lose myself and all I hare for Him, 
He takes me wholly for Himself and gives Himself 
wholly to me." {p. 110;: 

&&£&*«• p «p Star i Q*<umL-Qput pta Saw # 

jt,&pQj>nmj$siirn ^mip-ji O upQp set 
$ujnj>ii Qupp QjatirQp»uirso 
V/niBfGaj Q<ffuSiu Of swi—fliitb Ou0unr or 

miaMpp&eiS^i smuDLarQp. 
"What thou hast given is thee ; and what hast gained is Me: 

Sank are, who is the knowing one ? 
I have obtained the rapturous Bliss, (hat knows no end ; 

Yet now, whttone tiling hast thou gained from me ? 
Our Peruman, Who for Thy shrine hast taken my heart 

Sivan, Who d wellest in Pe: unturrai's Con its ! 
Aly Father, and my Ma*ter\ Thou, hast msde this frame 

Thi:ie Home; for this I know no meet return. 

And we iire tempted to iiuote the wholeof the lesson 
ior the 15th day " Alritlc in Christ, In "tillnesn of 
Soul," ns it is thr chapter mfnt pertinent to the sub- 
ject in hand. However we quote the following paras. 

" There is a view of Christian life in which it is regarded as s. 
aort of partnership, in which God and man have each to do tbeir 
part. It admits that it i* but little that man can do, and that 
little defiled watt din j ■till lie mnst do his utmost, — then only can 
he expect God to do His part. To those who Lhinlc thus, it is 
extremely difficult to understand what scripture means when it 
'speaks of our btia-j *t!H «<"' dot'aj nothing, of oor resting and 
Id 



waiting to see the salvation of God. It appears Jo them a ptifect 
contradiction, when we speak of this quietness and ceasing from all 
effort as the >$cre} of the highest activity of man and all hi* powers. 
And jet this js what scripture does teach. The explanation of the 
apparent mystery is to he found iu this, that when God and mau 
ore spoken of as working together, there is .nothing of the idea of a 
partnership between two partners who each contribute their share 
to a work. The relation is a very different one, The true idea is 
that of Co-operation founded on subordination. As Jesos waVen- 
tirely dependent on the father for all His words and all His works 
so the believer can do aothing^of himself. What he can do of 
himself is altogether sinful. He must therefore cease entirely from 
his own doiag, end wait for the working of God in him. As he 
ceases from self-effort, faith assures him that God dOeB what He 
has undertaken, and works in him. And what God does is to renew 
to sanctify tad waken all his energies to their Highest power. So 
that just in proportion as he yields himself a truly passive instru- 
ment in the hand of God, eu will lie be wielded of God aa the active 
instrument of His Almighty Power. The Bout in which the won- 
drous Combination of ^perfect passivity with the Highest activity is 
moat completely realized, has the deepest experience of what the 
Christian life is." (pp. 1-7 and 129), 

" It is n eoul silent unto God that is the beet preparation? for 
knowing Jeans, and for holding fast the blesainge Ha bestows. It 
is wjien the sonl is hushed in silent awe arid worship, be?ore the 
Holy Presence that reveals itself within, that the still small voice 
of the blessed spirit will be heard." " Dout thou in every^deed 
hopj to realise the wondrous union with the Heavenly Vine ? know 
that flesh and blood cannot reveal it unto thee, but only tj;e 
Father in heaven ' Cease from thine wisdom.' Thon hast but to 
bow in the confession of thine own ignorance and impotence j the 
Father will delight to give thee the teaching- of the Holy 
Spirit. If but thine ear be open, and thy thought a brought into 
subjection and chine heart prepared in silence to wait upon God 
and to hear what He speaks. He will reveal to thee His Secrets. 
And one of the first secrets will be the insight into the truth, 
that as thou sinkest low before Him, an nothingness and helpless- 
ness, in a silence and a stillness of soul that seeks to catch the; 
faintest whisper of Hie Love, teachings witl come to thee which 
thou never hadet heard, oefore the rush ant! noise of thine own 
thoughts and efforts. Thou at alt learn how ;hy great work is to 
listen, and hear and believe wfiat he promises ; to watch and wait 
and see what He does; and then, in faith and worship and obedi- 
ence to yield tbyeelf to Bis work, who' worketh in thee mightily." 

" Then there is the icstleBsnesa and worry that come of care and 
anxiety abr nt earthly thbgB ; these eat away the fife of trust and 
keep the l<>td liic o troubled fta. Theie thegentlf whispers of the 
Holy comforter etwuet he heard" " Above all there is the unrest 
that coinc oF serkius; in our 3Va way and in um- own strength the 
epiri.ual Uessfiijj which conies alone fruni above. The fintrf won. 
■pivd with iu ouu piju* twit i[p'ji"ts for ttotnij tioil ? Will and fifi'ttripg 
the llettings of aliUiiig in Je*«* tuvat fail rvntinutilbj. He can do 
His work pe'fectly only when the soul ceases from its work. He 
will do Hi* viork mightily in the soul that honors Him by 
expecting Him to work both to will and to do.' 

iF#(?«rait_TiO?gui ids t&tu&iBfB astf. 
jtgstfui—uiSij'uj triji^jM 7 uwtfsh, 
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Cease ye from desire ! cense ye from Dasira i 

Even such desire as the desire to know God. 

With each desire theie follows a sorrow ! 

As cnch desire is giveu np, there ia Bfiss. 

•_ md s tupp QfJoirGBjD aja>J> Q& jj 11^50 -en* err #iror, 

fgm<7u~pp fciQuap &.iia>p Qp®B<&<iii s@u, 

H*B? tup $(5 if** Lj$*<iB<~GllJ<7GfV . 

OIi ye fools ! who attempt to speak of the q nspeak 

able. 
Can ye find the limits of the limitless deep ? 
To him, who attains rest as the waveless sea. 
Wilt the Lord of the Braided Hair manifest 

Himself," (Tirutnantra). 

Such ia the peculiar teaching held out in the scrip- 
tnres of the East and the West. But such teaching is 
naturally .reserved for the most enlightened and highly 
developed sonl in its highest stage of ascent. These 
occupying the lowest flat cannot understand and grasp 
the wondrous vision which will break on him at the top. 
He will naturally take shelter in the shady nooks and 
corners on the path, not knowing what dingers will 
lnrk in those corners, and not knowing that ere long he 
will be assailed by the roost cruel storms and tempests. 
The Sainted Pilgrim, on the other hand, even though 
such stoma beset him for part of the way, will 
never be daunted and will never lose his trust in God 
but will even consider them as God's own blessings ; 
aud ere long, passing the region of clouds and winds, 
and storms and tempests, will pass into the ever last- 
ing Glow of Sivam from which there will be no return. 

J. M. N. 



NOTE TO AL'PENDIX I. PROBLEM OF EVIL. 



Fi'or.i Appendix I to Ihe article, it will be seen that the 
cause of our worldly existence aDd misery is attributed to 
Ignorance (Avidya) or Nescience ; and it was also shown 
that the notion of self and selfishness (Ahaukara and 
Mamakara) is involved in this Iguorance. In ordinary 
parlance, our ignorance and no other, is sin. Our Upani- 
shads postulate in this manner. While so, the Christian 
Missionaries often taunt na that we Indians have no 
notion of sin, and therefore we do not have jeeling3 of 
strong morality and hatred against sin. This note there- 
fore I purposely add to repudiate this wrong ignorant 
opinion of ourselves and our religion by a foreign religion. 

Sin, we have shown is no other than ignorance. Igno- 
rance is the " seeing wrongly" 01* "seeing not rightly." 
Seeing heie means perception. Perception is an act of 



our will which is free. A wrong act of the will is a mis- 
perception or mis-appreliensiou or ignorance. That this 
perversity of our free-will is sin and no other, and that it 
ii.volves self-love, is illustrated from citations from two 
celebrated Christian Divines ; and after this the Chris- 
tian Missionary must cease wallowing in his Ignorance ut 
our Religion and our Scriptures. 

(i) 
" And I perceived and experienced that it was no 

wonder that bread which is agreeable to u sound palate, 
was disagreeable to the diseased ; and light which is 
amiable to clear eyes, w;is grievous to weak ones. And 
Thy justice itself displeases the wicked ; how much more 
may a viper or a worm, which neverthless Thou hast 
created good, and befitting their rank in these lower parts 
of thy creation ? For which lower regions sinners them- 
selves also are so much the more fit, by how much the 
more unlike they are to Thee ; but so much the more fit 
for the regions above, by how much tho more they become 
like to Thee. And I sought what this evil of sin was ; 
and I found it not to be a substance, hut the perversity of 
the will turning away from thee, God, the Sovereign 
Substance, to the lowest of things, casting forth what was 
most inward to her, and swelling outwardly. [_St. Augus- 
tine's Cttofesmtb? Ch. XVI. flfr. VII]. 

(2) 
" Hatred of self is a most necessary aid to our will ; for 
without it we shatl never obtain the help of divine love, the 

source of all good. 

The way to obtain it, is, first to askit of God, aud then 
to meditate upon the many evils which are and have been 
brought upon man by self-love. 

No evil has ever arisen in heaven or earth'butfrom tbia 
source. 

So malignant is the nature of this love of self, that 
could it possibly find an entrance into heavon, it would a^ 
once change the Celestial Jerusalem into a Babylon- 
Consider then, what this pestilence works in a human 
heart, and in this present life. Take self-love oot of the 
world, and the g,tes of hell would close of their own 
accord." [Father Lorenzo Scnpoli's Supplement to 'Spiri- 
tual Combat,' Ch: XXV). 

APPENDIX II, TO PROBLEM OF EVIL. 



(Refeyyed to in Para 21 Article No. IV S. D. for July 1900.) 

FROM MATKBIAUSM: TO LOVE. 

,: One of the results of materialistic thought in Europa 
is to provoke misanthropy and suicide," said a certain 
Bulgarian gentleman. We sat down with him to analyse 
this statement, so as to get some kind of philosophy of life 
out of if. 
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Miaantkropy ii a mental state of an individual, — that 
of butted for hit environment, — or that which constitutes 
the universe and all its contents outside of him. This 
mi) not be a fall definition, bat the definition tHat is 
given is sufficient for our present purposes. 

Suicide is an act of self-destruction, prompted by bate 
for one's own self. It may be called " mis-suity," 'to be 
uniform with the term " misanthropy." Mis-snity then 
is a mental attitude — that of hatred fur self as diatin- 
ffiiisbecl from hatred for environment 

Misanthropy msy coexist with self-love, or it may be 
combined with mia-snily. Again rnis-soity may exist, by 
itself without misanthropy. We have thus three mental 
Btates produced by metcrialistic thought ; — 

(1) Misanthropy with self-love. 

(2) Misanthropy without self-love, in other woi-ds, mis- 
anthropy plug mig-saity. 

(3) Mis-suity. 

Now, the 1st attitude is impossible so long as a 
man stands in society, in relation to it, and depen- 
dent on it, ho aa to get every service from that society 
to minister to the various wants that self-love demands, 
belf-rpve compels a man necessarily to war in his own 
mind/ against the misanthropic proclivities. He may 
conceal this, but when from self-love he is obliged to move 
in society, lie is compelled, for outward appearance at 
least, to love his neighbour. This in fact is playing a 
double part. This is to play the hyprocrite. Bat if mis- 
anthropy is to be honest (or more generally if honesty in 
respected by materialism), hyprocrisy can have no place. 
Hence, one wlio if a misanthrope must hate society. As 
soon as be bates it, he cannot remain with it any longer. 
He must leave it, and remain by himself isolated. Isola- 
tion ! How ? If he is to leave man, will he go to a beast 
in the forest ?■- But that will he society again of another 
sort, (supposing for a moment that the beast will welcome 
hirn ! will it?}. But if misanthropy, in its wider sense, 
means hatred for environment, the misanthrope must be 
a m is-e vet f thing, not only from man, bat from the beast 
of the forest, as well as the bird of the air, the tree as well 
as the very dust on which he is obliged to place his legs. 
So then, the misanthrope, if he wishes to realize his ideal 
to its extreme consequences, must cease to exist. He 
cannot entertain any notion of love fur self. Self-love is 
anti-misanthropy. One of these he must be either self- 
love and therefore no misanthropy, or misanthropy and no 
self-love, — no self-love meaning in its extreme conse- 
,-qtteuces, ceasing to exist. So Ion*?, then, as one has the 
iirfah to live, that wish is the index of love to the self,— 
love to the self as centre. Love in the centre is impos- 
sible without ie*ponses and impacts; love to and from 
from the environment Self-love then makes love of 
environment compulsory. And misanthropy consistent 



with self-love — if materialism can teach snch a lesson — is 
a mental illusion, which the slightest reflection roost 
dissipate. 

Let us now take up the 2nd ca?e, in'*., Misanthropy pht 
mis-suity. This mental state is a -horrible one, and yet it 
has a latent lesson to teach. The man of this condition 
begins by hating mankind, and all the world that sor- 
ronnda him ; and hates himself io addition, so that the 
extreme product of this condition is the committal uf 
"suicide. This man commits depredations onthewoild, 
and outrages society by every act that his misanthropy 
mny give birth to, and he does this not from motives of 
self-love (as in the 1st case already considered), but from 
a mere motive of hatred for all that exists. He feels bis 
own life a burden, his own existence without purpose, lik 
very being a superfluity in nature. He getsfrenzied over 
tb.s idea ; and nothing short of suicide can give him 
peace. As a salvation from his own mental torment, he 
woos death. To him life is no pleasure. It is all foil of 
evil, and the only way to uproot it is to pat an end to it. 
The inter lesson this teaches us is this. In seeking death, 
an escape from misery is attempted to be secured. Id, 
putting an end to oneself, tbe patent idea is that by snch 
an act pence is secured. So that escape fiom evil, and 
gaining peace are really the motives larking in tbe inner 
consciousness of this man, though it escape his own recog- 
nition under the terrible press of his mental agony for the 
time being. His mental hurricane leges with such fury 
that it allows him do time for reflection, and in seeking 
death, he indeed seeks firstly, escape from tbe storm, and 
secondly, some harbour where there shall no more be a 
repetition of his troubles. The inner lesson we learn is 
that the man baa the in Date yearning for peace (which in 
his own way of thinking, he tries to secare by means of 
death). And peace implies absence of hatred, or dis- 
position to love. Supposing the man abruptly stopped 
before falling into the jaws of death and reflected thus: — 
" I feel the hate for mankind and for myself so intolerable, 
that I am going to put an end to it by putting an end to 
myself. But can I not put an end to this hnt.ied by other 
means? How? By turning the forces of hatred into 
forces of love. Supposing I love my environment, and 
lovo myself, will the.e not be peace P Let me try." The 
aian is here changed. He is regenerated, ftnd he can go 
back to the world witH a new face pat on himself and on 
the world. We thus learn the lesson that hatred is of the 
disorder of chaos, aud love, of tbe order of cosmos. 

Let ns now examine the 3rd case, vit., mis-suity. This 
is of two kinds, (a) Mis-suity and love of mankind (or 
love of environment) ; and (6) mis-snity with feelinas of 
indifference to environment. (The case of mis-snity with 
hatred for environment or mis-sui tyj>ft<a misanthropy falls 
under the 2nd case, which has already been considered). 
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We w ill take (b) first, r<>., mis-Buity with indifference 
to eiirn-oiimeiit. To mak* this clear, a man may bate 
himself nod so much as to do a way with himself by suicide 
bat he has neither love (philanthropy) nor hate (mis- 
anthropy) for surroundings. This state is half-philosophy. 
And what now ijj tlio inner lesson that it teaches ? The 
very fact of his indifference to the impacts from his stir- 
roo.Ddi.jKS imply that he has really germs of love in his 
being, hidden under the Teil of indifference. For, suppo-e 
his neighbour came and gave him a box on the ear, he 
Bhoold, by hypothesis, not return the blow, for to return 
would be* the exhibition of a positive or active aspect of 
his mind, whereas "indifference" demands a negative or 
passive pose. Only, love germinal can help such a mood 
of indifference, otherwise the blow should be returned, 
Mereby betraying the hateful side of the mii.d. 

Now, goiug to the subdivision {a) of case 3, viz*, mis- 
euity and philanthropy, we may say it is the* position of the 
martyr, except the dark feature in it, viz.., mis-snity. For, 
can a man courait suicide from motives of philanthropy ? 
There may be exceptional cases when an act of suicide 
feay help the cause of philanthropy. Supposing a mother 
were told that she could save her child by her death (say 
in a nSvat disaster, for example), and if she di owned 
"herself for this purpose, that would be a case to the point. 
But so. this case there was no real hate for self (mis-soicy) 
antecedent to the committal of self-destruction, for self- 
destruction was dictated by motive of love for the other 
party than motive of hate for one self. For, if it was 
possible for the mother to have lived as well as have saved 
the child, she would have had sufficient self-love to 
continue to live. We think then that mis-suity phte 
philanthropy is incompatible one with the other. Even 
in the case of the martyr, who dies for a cause, his death 
here is far more to further the good cause — a particular 
case of philanthropy— 'than hate for self. 

A modified form of this, — a possible one too — is (not 
mis-suity pZibi philanthropy), but self-negation and altruism 
(philanthropy). This makes a saint. Self-negation, we 
must warn our reader?, is not mis-suity or setf-destructiou ; 
hut self-existence for the ends of altruism, Dot self^xis- 
tence for self-love. Perhapsyself-abnegation or self-denial 
would be a clearer term. Between s^lf-love and altruism 
is a long way. And self-denial is the beginning of altruism. 

We thus come to universal love. Universal hate is impos- 
sible because it is not a fact. For the mental states of mis- 
anthropy and mis-suity are not universal. If that were so 
each human uuit should hfr-ti. centre of hate, repulsing 
every other centre, each unit ending in self-immolation 
and thus the universe would be a non-entity, which 
however is not the case. The universe it. It is a stern 
fact. It if, because it is held together; and that holding- 
together force is love, not hatred, which physically inter- 



preted is attraction, not repulsion. The universe thus is 
by virtue of love ; and if every unit composing it were 
imbded with this virtue, it would be in harmony, other- 
wise it would be cast out. Added to this fact is the re&ult 
of our deliberations in this paper thut from the very woist 
form of life>that materialism is supposed to teach (;is per 
our Bulgarian gentleman's statement), we find lurking iu 
human consciousness elements of love innate ; and hatred 
is but a temporary accideufc, destined Booner or later to 
destroy itself and merge in love, as has been demonstrated 
by examining each of the three cases into which we 
analyzed the Bulgarian gentleman's statement, 

Love then is the Ultimate Principle of the cosmos. By 
love it is, by love it is sustained, and towards higher and 
higher experiences of love ideals it in journeying. To 
work towards such an ideal becomes possible, and is a 
pleasant duty ; on the other hand, to hate is impossible, 
and more impossible to pursue it fib an universal ideal, to 
the end of eternity. 

The ideal of universal love or altruism, to he realised to 
the utmost by efforts of self-denial is the doctrine of 
Vedantism. Vairagya is self abnegation, and Juana plus 
Bhakti, is the realisation of self in the universe What 
noble ideal ! Is it possible to work towards it ? Yes, 
that is the only possibility. And if we fail to work 
towards it, even little by little, we must fall. By instinct, 
we do not wish to fall, we desire to rise. Herein lies the 
possibility. Let ns work towards it to the best of our 
power. 

"The ultimate principle of the cosmos, is love," we said. 
May not this be God ? If interpreted in other terms, the 
working towards the ideal of love (comprising within it 
the elments of self-denial and altruism) would be to work 
towards God, and love Him and His. Love yourself as a 
part of Him and of His, not as set over against Him or 
His. Well, to many, the introduction of God into our 
theme may be thought unnecessary. Let it be so. Let 
God remain ever a hypothesis, and yet it does not debar 
us from giving practical effect to conclusions we have 
arrived above, conclusions from premises from which we 
careiSilly excluded all speculations about the constitution 
of our being. Be that constitution, monic, dunl or ternary ; 
in other words, be that constitution (1) material alone, 
soul alone, or God alone ; (?) or these taken two at a time, 
or (3) these taken three at a time, our ethical line of 
conduct to approach a love-ideal — call that love, God or 
what you will — is clear. 

Brothers, go on. If God is in our hearts, he knows onr 
thoughts. If He is the Be warder, and we deserve a reward, 
we shall get it. Peace to aIJ. 

Alkondavilu G. 
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THE KING AND THE SUDBA-SAlNT. 



I l«T Sim fctW r«T5fffllTT7 

mm nnr«?ftr Pnfrn4fia^- 

^Dash the dagger at the Sudra-ssint, right band, in 
older that the dead child of the Bruhroau may be restored 
to life. Thou art a limit of that Rama who cunningly 
banished Situ, though alie was advanced in pregnancy ; 
bow, then, could aught of compassion move thee ?] 

— Bhavabhuti'a l Uttararamarharita. 
There are momenta even in the obscure lives of indi- 
viduals that are unknown to power and fame, when the 
mind is inextricably caught in tiie boras of a moral or 
religions, dilemma. No perplexity, however, presents 
itself to the irresponsible wanderer in life's desert, whose 
principles change with the changing hoar, and to whom 
the dictates, of conscience aud the unwritten laws of doty 
ari righteousuess are, and have always been, a dead letter. 
Only those whose ideals aie pare and sublime and whose 
aspirations point heavenward aie in a position to feel the 
pang inflicted by many a tho:n in the pathway of a well- 
regulated and godly life. 

The verse quoted at the beginning of this article is one 
of the finest combinations of poetry and Hit that can be 
■elected from tb.» dramas of Bhavabhuti. We should 
transport ourselves to that period of Rama's career when; 
fresh from his triumph over Havana, he was wielding the 
sceptre as king of the Kosalas on the throne that had 
remained vacant ever hince the demise of his venerable 
father, Dasaratlia. Rama was an ideal king of uld, who 
bad his own notions of a model government, being, as he 
was, ut telly ignuiaut of the latest politics of the twentieth 
Century. He hit upon a plan of sending out apies into the 
very midst of his subjects, and learning tbtongli them the 
criticisms, if any, passed from time to time ■ ri his conduct 
both as sovereign and a« citizen by evwj class of his 
people. Praises, real or formal, of his actions nnd of hiB 
valour, were of rn> avail t<i hiiu To one who occupies the 
first rank among men, commendation from ail quarters ib 
a malter of daily oscnrrence anil must needs dwindle very 
soon into meaningless ttattery. Rmia was not lu.edby 
any such bauble. He wanted to know his defects, wherein 
he fell short of the standard to which kings are expected 
to conform, and what were the cures suggested us to how 
best the evil may be i-emoved or counteracted. One day, 
— the nnhappiest di»y in his life, perhaps, — one of bis 
epies came to him witn the news that the people expressed 
grave doubts as to Sita's chastity while in Havana's 
17 



custody and as to the advisability of retaining her in the 
l'oyal palace, Site, of no human origin, the darling 
daughter of mother earth, the foster-child of the foremost 
of royal sugeg, she, whose chastity, after the sore trial of a 
prolonged stay in the demou-chief's realm, was tested and 
found to be in tact by the god of fire hijnself, wus now 
the object of censure at tbe hands of the ignorant mob* 
Was ho to banish bis long-lost partner in life but recently 
restored to him by fortune P Or was he to para by, with 
haughty disdain, the unpleasant opinions that his subjects 
thought fit to publish 'f It was only a minute ago that 
she went to sleep, reclining ber head on his arm, after, 
having wrong out from him a promise that be will revisit 
with her the forests of Oandaka where their happy life in 
exile was unexpectedly broken off by the carefully planned 
stratagem of Ravana. Here was a hard nut to crack. 
He thought, be wept, and finally came (o a conclusion, in 
pursuance of which the chariot was ordered, anil Laksh- 
mans, under confidential instructions from bis brother, 
had to take her to tbe forest and leave her theoe to herself. 
And this wan done. But poor Sita knew not why Rama 
did not carry out his promise to accompany her, nor eves 
that she was banished, nor the reason why such a treat- 
ment should be meted out to her. Rama's conduct <ia thu 
matter stands in need of no justification, for, none but the 
inconsiderate would think of blaming him for adopting 
such a course. He knew, far better than any of us, the 
relative importance of family affection and kingly duty 
All considerations that were purely personal had to be 
forgotten when the imperial voice of duty called him forth 
to action. What other duty has a Kshatriya to discharge 
than to protect and please his subjects by all that lies in 
his power and to see that they are happy in every way°P 
Let us not, therefore, mistake Rama to ha a hard-hearted 
husbnnd, cruel even to his lawfully wedded wife. 

For a short time after this sad event, the wheel of 
kingdom roiled on smoothly till there was cause for another 
friction. This time it was tbe premature deatb of a 
Brahman infant. The corpse was laid at the palace iloev 
and Rama's misgovernment was hinted At as giving rise 
to such abnormal occurrences. Rama was again in a fix. 
He was confronted wiib a vague accusation whosi parti- 
culurs he could not ascertain. He was not conscious, to 
the very best of his recollection, of a single instance of 
voluntary miBrule on his own part. If people are super- 
stitions now, they wen still more so in those by -gone days, 
and he coo believed with others that failure of rain and 
frequence of pestilence and famine, and premature deaths 
could result only from the misbehaviour of the king in the 
management of the state. An unknown voice in the air 
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gave him the required clae. It declared that a Sudra 
whoa* niiroe was Sambaka' was performing a penance with 
as much sincerity and ze*l as any Brahmin sage of ancient 
times was ever capable of, and that the dead child would 
come hack to life if that Sudm-saint was discovered and 
slain. In this case, however, Rama was scarcely at a loss 
as to what he ooght to do. He left his palsce without 
any delay, with sword drawn, in search of Samboka- 
And tbe irony of fate was snoh that Rama did not find 
him oat, until be came to the very fure&t of Dandaka, a 
joint visit to which wan the snbject of that last ill-fated 
and unfulfilled v?tah of Sita. But Rama knew not at first 
sight that lie was in that forest. He was now face to 
face with the Sadra sage, ready to fling his sword at him. 
The poet gives as a glimpse into the complexity of feelings 
and emotions that, at that critical instant, bewildered the 
mind of that half-tinman, half-divine being. Rama apo- 
stropfiises his right hand and commands it to deal the 
fatal blow. Bat why BDonld it ? Because the Brahmin 
infant shoal d be revivified. Bat pity melts his heart, a. 
stronger pity than that which overpowered Arjuna at the 
sight of his relations, dear and near, on the battle-field of 
Knrnkshetm. Moreover, there was no Krishna here to 
rouse him to do his duty. Bat Rima was the Lord 
Himself and He was his own Teacher and guide. The 
human bad to be merged in the divine, the purely 
personal in the universal good, and Rama the tender- 
hearted had to become the hard-hearted slayer of an 
innocent victim in the discharge of the stern daty 
incumbent on his caste. Why should compassion stop his 
right hand from fnlfi?li;ig its mission now, though it was 
unable to do so when the selfsame hand signed the order 
of banishment of his beloved sweetheart in Bpite of the 
advanced stiite of her pregnancy ? This bold thought 
gave him the necessary strength and inspiration, and the 
bloody deed was done- The Sudra suffered, however, no 
harm from it, bat, on the other hand, received the benefit 
of freedom from along-endured curs*, and, in his heavenly 
form, now acquired, eitolled Rina as his divine bene- 
factor, The Brahmin child too opened its eyes and 
became, once more, the pride and joy of its parents. 

But why shoald Rama kill a saint ? U not a Sudra as 
ranch entitled to final emancipation as any ot the twice- 
born classes ? Rapid progress in the evolution of the 
soul most be appreciated and rewarded, and not punished 



or impeded. J t is true. But religion and society were not 
antagonistic to each other in those times. People did no* 
then dream of a ^universal religion irrespective of tht 
nationality, the caste, the family, and the thousand othei 
circumstances that surround the life on earth of eacl 
individual. Education then did not lead men to aspire U 
become one with Brahman in a day or two after a cursor] 
pernsal of a 'Sacred Book of the East.' The stability o 
society was thought to depend on a proper division o 
labor, and none strove to occupy a place to which thi 
rules of society did not appoint him. It was not that th< 
twice-born was different in the least from the Sudra ii 
the eye of God. For God was in evsry phase of social lif 
and not confined, like tbe ' Christian God' to men of i 
particular persuasion. Religious principles might ver; 
well adorn the nature of the humblest menial, thong] 
tbey might be missed in the unbridled luxury of a king); 
career. Cannot a petty trader, for instance, be honest ii 
his profession and useful to his fellow- mortals, and conn 
for a saint before the highest tribunal, while trie so-callec 
Brahmin, besmeared with ashes and muttering prayen 
with his mind full of the world, deserves no better fat< 
than being condemned by God and by his own conscience 
as a downright impostor? What is the Kshatriya foi 
if not to protect bis subjects against their enemies 
Otherwise he would he indirectly oppressing bis ow 
people by withholding the exercise of nis valor againe 
their oppressors. It may be remembered that whe 
Arjuns preferred the life of a mendicant to {.he slaughte 
of bis elders and preceptors assembled in battle arra; 
(Gita, II. 5,), Krishna exerted bis utmost to dissuade bit 
from any such tendency. He also exclaims later on (GiU 
III, 35), that ill-luck in the carrying out of one's ordains 
duty is far better than success in the domain of a differeo 
profession in life ; for, ignorant and unaccustomed, on 
will have to stumble on dangers and obstacles at ever 
step. 

S. VlNKATABAMANA* 
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SOAIE MISAPPREHENSIONS REMOVED. 



mtk Oar fi aat-ii fntiDau sfgj3#u!/a/ Q/f&iiiGarir " 

(St. Tayumauavar). 

It is not surprising to see the Kevd. Dr. G. U. Pope 
completely misunderstand the life of St. Sundara and 
ita incidents as there nre many among da even wbo 
have similiar misapprehensions. But there is one 
serious error in his account and on which he bases 
some an pleasant comments on the Religion and 
its votaries. This is with reference to his 
statement that the marriage of Sangiliar was accom- 
plished, by a gross deception and by the connivance 
of God. We nre sorry to state the Revd. Doctor failed 
to follow the account of St. Sekkilar in this matter,ai\d 
it is not accountable to os how he could have com- 
mitted such a glaring Blip, especially as he has chosen 
to fulminate on the devoted head of our saint and his 
votaries. We will show by quoting Sekkilar himself 
below that there was no deception on the part of 
any body, and the parties to the transaction were fully 
aware of what took place. 

The subject of the marriage is dr alt with, in con- 
nection with the history of Eyark m Kalikkama Naya- 
nar and especially from Verses 232 to 275. We give 
below the account strictly and briefly following each 
verse, quoting the most important verses wbeD neces- 
sary, 

He prays to God to grant him Sangiliar, and that 
Sangiliar had so battered hia heart which till now 
was solely dedicated to his service, and Jia: he him- 
self did not know what to do. God appears to bitn 
and tells him that he will grant bis wishes and that 
he may get rid of Ins sorrow, and for which the saint 



praises God. Leaving Sundara, God appears to San- 
giliar in her dream and tells her that she must 
wed Sundara, His great devotee, whose allegiance He 
secured to the knowledge of all. SaDgiliarin all love 
and awe and obedience, respectfully represents that 
Sundara's liking to Tirnvarur whs so* well known 
(the extreme delicacy with which Sundara's love to 
Paravaiyar is put is truly woman-like and admirable!) 
and what was to be done,. The Lord tells her that 
Sundara will swear not to leave her; and leaving 
her, he goes to Sundara and tells him that he most 
take an oath not to leave her, Sundara considers a 
little and thinks that this oath will prevent him from 
his bounden duty of visiting God in all his holly 
shrines, 

&uitSi—Qai Mi—Geiigt&SfeSeesair Ou> es^/ii^^S ut a» 
and petitions humbly that the Lord will be pleased to 
retire under the Magil Tree (mivutsops elengi) at the 
time of t;iking*theoath. This was a subterfuge and the 
Lord knew that it wai a vain one, and Sekkilar adds. 

j^rgtfetf Qf&neAaStir u m gjfl a_> q err Q^-pjgiu Lfp li Gw- '3 # 
«gji?ii^ffl)[_ j &&@£8ajiT!F ejL^?nji£*mifl[j QuqooldG ILM 
fK&e$- it rr g,tmcs(B ) <ii(s > QpeiQuneas fifiisj-rjisd) 

j%<5!(8)ir W<£ Q t$« Q&iUHj 'Jim & jt/gf ¥iS«r If! Q p, 

(2i0 & 251). 
that is to say, the Lord intending to have 
a little fun out of His bosom friend or oat of 
the greatness of Sangiliar's devotion to Himself, He 
repaired at once to Sangilir.r, and fold her that Sun- 
darft wili no doubt take the oath, but thvit she should 
not cfmxrnt to his Inking the oath in His Prcfnce in, 
the temple awl that she should ask him take the oath 
under the Magil tree- She fetls truly grateful for this 
favour and when she woke up, she imparted a]] this to 
her maids, with awe .md wonder and joy. When neit 
day she cnterf d tlie temple with her maids S' Jars, 
offers to txke the o*tth ; Our Sangiliar. with trae 
modesty is silent and her Maids tell him, 

mirQi->(!$u><>a>f**»Q<&3i"-'> ifi'2iQfwrfajirCs 
QiJmu&S'JJii aiess Q^kjsu O^cCiii; ^j/p£iii 
that bis lordship should rot condescend for thissinall 
thing to go before »he I'resence of the God of the gods, 
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and that it is not proper;* and when Sundara, igno- 
rant of the Lord's dbinga asked thenij wheroelse 
he (.houM take the oath, the Maids reply 

LBtrptrm.i ir&ifiA83tfi <uinu>ii/(3ir«ir irailOgBTaiTl 

rptvei@& LLirfSfiS^t 0^ rear mrutf. wjpii&sa 

'SuffjSafC'iTBr Ui9tfii3y>ei<i OunauO'-iii£) eSSa ipirfr. 

tiiat it will be sufficient if lie takes the oath under the 
Magil tree ; and hearing this, Sundara feared mightily 
but fate impelled hiro, and he feared that if he refused 
the marriage could not take place and so consented 
to take the oath, and he took the oatb accordingly. 
And Sekkilar describes in the following verse the 
feelings which possessed Sangiliar when she saw him 
take the oath. 

(JidoSiu gengen Guthisufi aS &w Qp if l u 

when the excellent Arfirar took his Tar/E Oath or ten- 
ding oath,oontra.ry to the expectation of Sundaia who 
wanted to take a Ourr£/fupii>,S^ngi\isLT saw and became 
gieatly troubled in mind and exclaimed " Oh what a 
Binner I am, I saw this. It is God's Wilt," and lost all 
heart and became faint and retired to a corner? 
thoroughly wearied 

And Sundara knew that this was also Hia Lord's 
doing and praised him and went home joyful ; and the 
tr-avriage was soon after performed. And after a 
time, hia longing for Tiruvarfir became unbearable- 
«nd his Decad beginning with 

u$&&,u±i a, if. esaamoa-iLi-S! em & eS ® .& i sir uneSliuae 

Qpi QpQaitir 

" O 1 what s sinuer, I am ! I have given up love and 
Bervice of my God, ami taken to the worship of the 
deceased nVsh ! My Pearl, My Jewel, My Diamond, 
»ud My Lord of Arur, how long will I, the Passion- 
covered, be separated from " is trust heart-rejdiig. 

He is r«ekert between his feelii.gof Love for the 
Lord of Arflr and his desire to keep faith with Sangi- 
liar; ami yet in the end, the old Lore conquers 



* The feeling is quite common to 
should out be taken in Tain. 



ns also that God'a name 



and he hares the limits of Tiruottri, a ad he loses 
hia eyes; and the L rd who is all Law is im- 
movable to his repeated petitions for mercy, and till 
he worked out his Karma And there occur a 'num- 
ber of his hymns in which he expresses extreme con- 
trition of spirit for the great fault of hia, and that 
in spite of his full, and the great punishment visited 
on him, he could ntver forget Him 

iSsptfisens fflifl-fftii/uu'ev Osner&j p i^Qs^r iSscipuu 
gjSsu^ 1 ^(jje/ia iSsnipQiLiBs 7 

jS^Qg-gt ^yj(Tj l ao 1 iiejrrCa!r 

and though he sinnc 4 , he expected mercy from God ; 
and when he bantered Him if He really lived in the 
temple, the answer which rent his heart was " I am 
here. You may go away ." 

U^UpSiaUUVwQp U — OT&LO 3!" SOB? LcenpUlSp&tlLI 

With these harsh words which signified His great dis- 
pleasare at the fault of his devotee* the Lord whose 
Law is Love relents a little, aud gives him a stick to 
guide himself with, 

and the proverb given as 2l05, s in Rev. Percival's book, 

" the god who destroyed the eyes gave a supporting 
staff" is usually connected with this incident in Sun- 
dara'e history. At Kanchi, one eye is restored to himi 
and at Arflr, both are restored to him. 

* fC/ St. Appar). 

p ils— ^w g p sat 
Is it not the privilege of the great to relieve the dis- 
tress of those who seek refuge. 

@/8?lit*ni Ouj»lolS«blp Q 9- ii j? eer u qQ ju 
Qu^lujsaCuSesiif 3u*qr > pfl.gfnii/£Qp, 

(Adiv?rarama Pandiya) 
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From the above account, even a cursory reader will 
Dot fail to notice the entire unfoundedness oi the Revd. 
Doctor's charge. No doubt Saipt Sundara, impelled 
by the residue of his past Karma (Prarabakita), 
resorted to a subterfuge, but the very subterfuge 
defeated itself, failed in its effect, and God himself put 
Sangiliar on her guard ; a/id at the time of taking the 
oath, all the parties were fully aware of the nature 
of the oath and its binding character, and none was 
'jnder any deception about it, Sundara knew he has 
had to take a binding oath, in the Presence of Htm 
Whom, he, for even a moment, ignorantly thought 
existed alone in the temple, and he hoped to Keep the 
oatfa if he could ,and*yet he showed his dread even then. 
And Sangiliar knew that the oath taken was in the Pre- 
sence of the Lord, and Sekkilar describes in simple 
and beautiful language the great pathos and sub-lime 
feeling exhibited by Sangiliar at the time. Like a 
true and loyal woman, she dreads the consequences 
in case Sundara does not keep his promise, and feels 
thoroughly down-hearted, blaming herself most. And 
When Sundara sinned, he did not disguise his fault 
and offer excuses, but he felt fully contrite and prayed 
and petitioned only for mercy. And God did not ex- 
cuse him at all, until he w/ts July chastened by 
undergoing the necessary suffering and sorrow. 
There is no palavering with sin, and there is no stint- 
ing of one's eyes* to what was evil, and the evil is 
clearly stated afa d condemned, and met with condign 
punishment. 

" Hira wliom God loves. He chastens " 

But there is a certain keynote to understand his life, 
and when this is not possessed of it will be difficult to 
understand St. Suudara^hia life and character. And 
in reading sacred history it is necessary in any event 
to bear in mind the words of such it critical historian 
as the late J A. Froude. He writes. 

•' A fairy tale wu should now call it, but chat was no fairy tale 
to those who listened, or to those who aung the story. When Ulys- 
ses tells Alciuns of hie descent into hell, the old king does net 
smile over it as at a dream. ' Thou reaenti>le»t not ' he answers, ' a 
cheat or a deceiver, of whom the earth contains so uiany — rogues 
who trade io lies. Thy worvls have form, and tliy brain sense, 
Thoa tallest thy experience like a bard ,' ( Where were the Hoes which 
divided truth from falsehood in the mind of Alcinus ? The words of 
Ulysses had /oki». Lies of the accursed sort have no form, and 
cannot be shaped into form.- Organic form is possible only when 
there is life, and so the problem returns wbich>o often haunts us. 
What is truth ? The apple fills by gravitation. Whether Newton 
18 



•ver watched an apple fall and drew his inference in consequence 
' hu nothing; to do with the Universal reality which remains noal- 
teredif the-rest is a legend. The story of the apple is the sue li. 
The troth in the kernel or thing signified. Sacred history In lite 
■aanoer busy only to convoy spiritual truth, is careless as Alci- 
nus of enquiring into fact. It takes fp.<A or legend or whatever 
conies to hand, and weaves it into form. The (beauty of the form, 
and the spirit which animates the form, are the guarantees cf truth 
and carry their witness in themselves. Thug we are rio«for ever 
of critical controversies. The spirit is set free from the letter, and) 

we can breathe and believe in peace.,,.., Such thoughts] 

come like shadows upon water when it is untouched by the breene- 
The air ruffles it again and they are gone." 

And it is the spirit of the story that furnishes the 
key to St, Suodara's life. As the Revd- Doctor himself 
knows ' the great sages of the Saiva Sect in the South 
of India are four in number. St. Appar, St. Guana Satrf- 
bantha, St. Suudara and St. Manicka Vacbaka. These 
are called AcUaryas, Teachers and Guides to the Path» 
which has been fully explained in these pages. There 
are four such Paths and Margas called Qasa Marga, 
Satputra Marga, Saha Marga, and San Marga, other- 
wise called Chraiya, Kriya, Yoga and Guana Pa das. 
In the Dasa Marga, the devotee considers himself aa 
the servant of God, bis Lord and Master,aud worships, 
and obeys Him accordingly. In the Satputra Marga* 
the devotee considers himself as one of God's children, 
and loves and worships Him accordingly. In the 
Saha Marga, the worshipper ascends lo fellowship 
with God and considers Him his friend and equal and;-' 
then all that he has is his Lord's, and all that the 
Lord possesses becomes his. There are no secrets bet- 
ween them and their hearts a^e opened out fully to each 
other. Yet a stdl higher stage, where there is abso- 
lutely no difference and both are one, 'I in Him anrj 
He in. me ' and this is San MargA. With a knowledge 
of these four paths, it willtie readily seen bow these 
four Achariyas, respectively, represent the'se four 
paths. Each of these in their respective lives <ully ex- 
hibited what such a path was. Of these four, i^t. 
Appar was the one who had to suffer most to work 
out his salvation. Tfus child * h»s necessarily greater 
privileges and liberties with the Father ; aod the 
friend, the friend of his own bosom will naturally have 
greater privileges „and liberties than even the son, 
and necessarily shares in the life and*|thought and 
secrets of the othei In fact, there is no ' I ' and 
'miae' between them ; they are one soul though with 



* To tbeaKayar'a cook, the person wbo trample on the body o'. 
the Bayar seemed to deserve the highest punishment of the law. 
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distinct bodies ; and one need not be ashamed to ask^ 
the other for anything he wants ; and the other is 
only too ready to anticipate hia slightest wishes. 

There is no denying anything even in asking for 
anything improper, but the other will surely reap the 
fruits of his improper request. 

It "will be readily seen that this idea) of the friend, 
Saha, is exactly the condition of the Yogi, who is 
almost in the road to Jivan Mukti, and who can com- 
mand all the Siddhis, and yet if he desired them he is 
snre to fall back and reap sorrow; and he has yet some 
Prarabdhta Karma remaining in him which he has 
to eat up in this life itself ; and the necessary suffer- 
ing has to be undergone so that, this Agamia Karma 
cannot form again aud lead to another birth. And 
bnt for the chastening given to Sundays, he will form 
seed for fature birth ; and it was to prevent him from 
a future bii'th, the Lord out of his great Love caused 
him blindness, indicative of the very minute amount 
of spiritual blindness which lingered in him, like the 
-smell in the asafsetida pot or the motion of the pot- 
ter's wheel, St. Sundara in fact idealises the Yogi, 
and the great acta of privilege and familiarity* which 
he exhibits are fully consonant with the part he had 
chosen to play, for had not the Lord who himself 
come down and chose him .as His own bond servant 
(njsi7©£p6SBn_fflr), declared He had chosen him to be 
His friend? 

iBi&Ga.iLaBm 1 &B>T 

■&iiL$u>inQwe* ^&B(L//i®a;ir Qtust^QB tr <?«».* 

(^®^ ( *fftl©«Ja»4_ lyiTrrtwu). 127) 

which is referred to in the verse 10 in the Aiur Hymn 
beginning with ufipaniw* quoted already. 
" 6rjJI«i#iLi«'«S«iB*LiUiLt l g) u5«vsBT(jp^fl- GuiGar£pisn[_(u 
GpnipgUUJH tunas Q&tiiyi ;ii)*i l a;^i.g l fi 
lotsnifi QiL>uaa«tit uffa l eueB><ua£ii lS rr&j a i-n'2iiru>Ji)n$sot 



• We dare say many a great man has Wn addreaaed by hia old 
bosom friend by ' Hail fellow-(j,3<_) weU met , , Mfl thoughtha 
.great man might not have felt in the least hia dignity lowered bj 
t* B ignoble expression 'j^', his low dependents might natu- 
rally feel thoroughly scandalized. 



Him, the seven tones, the sweetness of these tnnea, 
the sweet Ambrosia, my friend, and partner even of my 
mischiefs, Him who gave me the beautiful-eyed 
Paravayar and made me His servant, Oh, my Lord 
of Arur how can I, the senseless beggar, be separated 
from Him. 

Yes, when the sage ascends to the condition des- 
cribed in 'Sutra X of Sivagnanabodha (which see sepa- 
rately treated elsewhere in this issue) and the condi- 
tion of complete subordination of his thought and 
Acts to the Will and service of God, and when one can 
say ' Oh Father, not as I will, bu^ as thou wilt,' then 
the Lord actuates h' a very being and even his fault*, 
become virtues. And yet our saint did not actually 
escape the penalty for his fault, and we can be fully 
sure that his life does not furnish the least shadow of' 
excuse to wilful evil doers for committing sins. On 
the other band, the tests of the Highest dictates of 
morality and religion are fully observed. 

And our saint has God's special command to lire, 
as he did, as a 'bridegroom' ever and always, in entire 
gladness of being; if, only to indicate that it is not 
necessary for seeking salvation to retire to forest and 
caves, to give up food and drink, bat that it is possible 
even to the humble house holder living in the midst 
of his family and children taking the ordinary joys 
and sorrows of this world as the Will of the Almighty* 
(vide Siddhiar Sutra X 5,) and the mantra we quote- 
below, 

pew Qaimwu—i ^»ar fLon$m*a *>.tf.ei) 
fifius (J«i fgirt_u loffaunTirisfSQfiiriiQ 

(Tirumantra), 

declares that for the Gnana margi and Saha margi, no 
austerities are necessary. 

And what is more, in his life, we see another trait of 
a Gnani who disregards all caste and custom 

" usefluSajls u>r6ailH U>»(B)t$te»«B to 
*• (5«U(£n>&> Q*tmrmv>yB goraSaiftv 

" **>ify tfujff,ff,g *fr«fer tBClBit 
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uttussi efiiuat i3mtu@fif> ainuGi-ifiiQa?' 
His first love was Paravaiayar, one ot the lowliest 
caste, and she was wedded to' him with all due cere- 
monies; and Sangiliar whom h 3 married next with 
all formality was" a vellalah, belonging 1 to the 
agricultural caste; and he, the Brahmin of Brahmins; 
and our people could hardly conceive how a marriage 
between two 6iich people could be possible. And 
Paravaiyar proved a model wife, and the highest ex- 
am pie of chastity; and Sangiliar proves the most affec- 
tionate and loyal of women. 

And we need only notice one more point in the Revd. 

Gentleman's charges against Sundara, namely, the 

want of due respect' in his hymns addressed ' to the 

Deity, in calling him ' mad man,' &c. The Hindu 

poets and devotees often indulge in what is called 

Giepntnij fi (Nindastuti), and we think onr veteran 

scholar could not be unaware of this. For St. 

Sandara's once ' madman', St- Manicka Vachaka 

calls God ' madman' half a dozen times, 
c 

" fifflu tSiiuam, % jpa>t$ajpueBUfi O^i^iioul/ii 

■ 

" I'll make them smile, unfolding faults and service 

to the Lord. 
" Lo, Thou hast forsaken me ;' but if thou leave, 

I shall abase thee sore ? 
' Madman, clad in elephants skin,' ' Madman, with 

hide for his garb ? 
* Madman, that ate the poison'; madman of the horning 

ground 6 re'; 
' Madman, that chose even me for his own."* 

Of course 'Madman' He is, aod all his followers become 
mad also, and are they not called madmen by the world? 
For what is the came by which even today people 
call them who show the least leaning to God, accom- 
pained by disregard of this world's life and its selfish 
interests ? They are called ' cracked' or ' cracked in 
brain. 1 However, we would call attention to a ster- 
ring address, delivered by the famous theologian and 
preacher, Professor Henry Drummond an,d which he 

• It will occupy too much space here to pivo these stories »nd 
their high import. They in fact denote the qualities which dis. 
tioguuh Qod from man. 



called the ,; Eccentricity of religion." His text waa 
'They said, he is beside himself Mark. iit. 21. And 
be points obt that no indignity that was heaped on 
his head, that no sorrow that he suffered was to be 
compared to this fresh charge, because it did not come 
from the months of his enemies, "because it was not 
malicious, and untrue, but because it proceeded from 
his near and dear relations, and lo, the charge was 
true in a sense. And that charge was that Christ 
was beside himself, he was eccentric, he was mad. 
God and the world occupy different centres and it 
stands to reason that he who is in the world's centre 
calls God and those in Him eccentric or mad, but this 
carries really no cenBure with it. 

And it is needless to observe that the Hymns are 
as much fall of feeliog and devotion as the other 
Devara Hymns; and full many a hymn out of St. Snn- 
dara's collection cap be listened from the mouths of 
children and babies in any Saivite households The t onr 
paths indicated above can be easily systematized 
even from Christ's own' life and words ; and the words* 
of Christ that he chosb his disciples (John XY- 16) 
that he was their Lord and Master, and they were all 
children of the father, in (leaven, and that they were his 
friends (John XV 14) and that they will all be one with 
him (John XVII. 21 and 23), even as he was one with 
the Father, could only be understood thoroughly by 
the Saiva Siddhaoti, and conld hardly have any great 
meaning for the ordinary orthodox Christian. 

Indeed, Sandara's was a most lovable character; 
in him was combined perfection of beauty of body* 
and mind ; for was he not created afterthe very image 
of God ? (vide the story in the Sanskrit Bakta Vilasa)j 
(And the Yogis and Rishis of ancient dayB, with their 
ever-young and beautiful brides, the true Brahmins, 
were represented after the form of God Siva *nd His 
Consort, with braided hair and tiger skios ' wmp 
Qiuiri G^iraiOefiOajduupjS' ) And he mixed with th| 
world and was all in all, and yet all out flf it. What we 
seem incredulous abost is that God should talk'tb us 
and move in as and be with us ever and always. This i8| 
because possessed as w* areof mental eyes we are blind 
and cannot fee) the Majesty and Glory of Him who is 
ever with us,behind ns,in front of ns,and all about us ; 
and if we oould only feel sach Presence and obeyHis dic- 
tates, what a happier and better World shall we be liVing 
in These sages saw God not with their mortal eyea and 
talked to him not with their "mortal tongues and 
heard him not with their mortal ears. Perhaps, if in 
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every place where mention k made of God, we can subs- 
titote tie devotee's God-consciousness, it will appeal 
better to the few who are mbre advanced. These Sages 
with the God^conscioasn ess folly developed in them did 
everything according to the dictates of this God-cons- 
ciousness and with no will of their own, and attn- 
bnted every gifts to God above. 

Prof. P. Sundram Pillai ascribed the 8th Century 
A . C. fts the probable date of St. Sundara's and we have 
shown also in another place how a later date cannot 
be fixed for him. 



THE ADMIXTURE OF ARYAN WITH 
TAMILIAN." 



A NOTE. 

In his note, under the heading " The Age of Gnana- 
Sambllanda" Mr. M. N. says '.' that Brahmin Sanskrit 
scholars are as a class wonderfully patient and tolerant 
compared with their Tamilian friends" and as an inst- 
ance of this he Bays, that my articles, on " The Admix- 
ture of Aryan with Tamilian," in spite pf their evident 
intense dislike of the Brahman and the very grave 
-charges they bring against him (the Brahman) on the 
flimsiest materials, sach that the very wurd 'historical' 
would be a. misnomer if applied to these articles" 
bare been received by them in a ' patient and tolerant' 
spirit. It is * matter of surprise to me that the 
learned writer who Jays claim to those excellent quali- 
ties which belong to the meiAbers of his community 
should himself give the lie to the statement when he 
goes on to say that I have brought ' grave charges 1 
against the Brahmans founoed ' on the flimsiest 
materials such that the very word ' historical' wonld 
be a misnomer if applied to these articles/ without 
adducing any the slightest proof in support of the 
charges he brings against me and other Tamilian 
friends. I am tempted to think that the learned friend 
has condemned my articles and regards them as being 
the reverse of historical, because they do not bnowar 
-down on his community the encomiums which it has 
received from western scholars, who cannot be expec- 
ted to have that clear insight, into the inner life of 
the nation, which we possess, and most of whose 
information is derived only from Brahman sources. 



I must confess that it is not in my nature to 
cry down any community and that if I have 
had to point out the defects of that groat people 
ih the course of my articles, I have done so 
just because I felt compelled to speak of them, iq. 
order to give greater force, lucidity and cogency to 
my arguments and statements. If by so doing I have, 
quite against my will and despite my beat endeavours 
to avoid causing unnecessary pain, wounded the 
feelings of my Brahman friends, the fault is not cer- 
tainly mine. What are termed * grave charges' by the 
learned writer are in reality but plain facts, and I am 
sorry to have to remark that instead of dulv exami- 
ning them, nqy Brahman friend has merely made ft 
sweeping remark which no one will regard in the light 
of a just and national criticism. 

I feel compelled to note here with pleasure the 
co-operation of Mr. V. J,«T. Pillai of Colombo, who 
corroborates the facts and strengthens the theory I 
have propounded, by additional suggestions and 
thoughts of his own- I hope that our friend will 
continue to offer similar suggestions and thoughts on 
the subject and thus, render my work more efficient 
and useful. It is my earnest desire that gentlemen 
like him who are interested in the study of the Tami- 
lian antiquities and are not ashamed of our ancestors 
will come forward with their remarks and supplements' 
and do every thing in their power to make known to 
the present generation the wonders of the Ancient 
Tamilian world. Besides, by this means we will 
remove the reproach Hong on us Indians, by some 
western savants including Dr. G. Oppert, who 
bitterly complains of our apathy when he says : — " It 
seems to me to be a matter of great regret that white 
the antique religious and civil history of India have 
oftenbeen discussed, nt> notice has been taken of it by 
the bulk of its population ; in consequence the results 
of the researches on these points have not been very, 
satisfactory." 

D. S. 
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TEOP. 8U>"DAHAM PII.L.U ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
BKLIUlOUa SECTS IS SOUTHERN INDIA. 



[The following extract will afford an instructive rom- 
parison with the views of Mr. Sa.variroyB.ti who ha* been 
airing them in our Joarnnl. Prof. Sundaram Pillay's idea 
of the primitive Dravidian Religion deserves to be speci- 
ally noted.— Ed.] 

There was a period, lost altogether in hoary antiquity, 
when the native Dravidian religion, with its peculiar forma 
i>t sacrifices, prophecies and ecstatic dances, dimly visible 
still in Veriyattu, Velan Adal, and other ceremonies of 
mountain races, was alone in vogue. The first foreign 
influence brought to bear upon the primitive form of wor- 
ship wad that of the ?*edic religion, which, with its U3ual 
spirit of toleration and compromise, adopted a'rjd modified 
the piact ices it then found current in the country. For 
ft long time the influence was anything but strong, but it 
accumulated as time elnpaed, and some traces of this 
foreign influences may be observed in such fragments of 
the Pre-Tolkapyam works, as now and then torn op in 
old commentaries, By the time this famous Grammar 
came to be* written, the Diavidions would appear to have 
Adopted a few of the social institutions, myths, and cere- 
monies of the Aryan settlers. But it was even then only 
an arlaptatii, it Bnd no enpy. The most ancient of the works 
of the Maduia College were composed during this period- 
Next came the Buddhist movement ; and after a long 
period of mutual toleration and respect, during which was 
produced the bulk of the extant Tamil Classics, the creed 
of Gautama supplanted the older compound of Dravidian 
and Vedie worship. After attaining to power, the raild 
doctrines of Buddha seem to have undergone rapid degene- 
ration and to have otherwise uffeuded the followers of the 
original cult. Then followed the revival of Hinduism' 
In the course of its long contact with Buddhism, the old 
Dravidio-Arvan religiou was considerably modified in 
principles and practice; and the Hinduism that has now 
Vevived was altogether therefore a higher and more com- 
plex chemical compound. The first who raised their 
voices against Buddha were those who worshipped Siva, 
a name that the Tamils had learnt to use for the Deity, ever 
since they came under the Aryan influence, if not earlier, 
as contended by Dr. Oppert. The question was then, not 
between Siva aud Vishnu, for no such autagoniBm was 
then conceivable, but between the Vedic ceremonies and 
tbe teachings of Buddha. The struggle must hive con- 
tinued for a long while, but the time was ripe when Sam- 
bandha appeared. Already had Appar — a learned and 
earnest Buddhist monk iu the infest famousof the southern 
cloisters (1) — renounced publicly his faith in Gautama ; 
and in ft generation or two appeared Sandara. They had 
(1) I n«n Tirnppi-tiropulijur; named after Fstalipntra. 
* 19 



to fight very bard, but tfcey succeeded nevertheless in 
turning back the tide of Buddhism ; aud though the 
schismatics lingered long in the land, they never regained 
their lost position. Thus was inaugurated a period of 
piety aud miracles, which, no doubt, impeded for a 
while the cause of sound learning and culture. It was 
during this period that the country came to be studded all 
over with those temples, which to this day form the 
characteristic feature of the Tamil provinces. As this 
process was going on there appeared the Alwara, to add 
to the general excitement and to accelerate the decline of 
Buddhism. Though they represented the community that 
loved to feature the Deity in the form of Vishnu, I do not 
think they ever Get themselves in direct opposition to the 
saivas as their later adherents do (2). The common 
enemy, the enemy of the Vedas, was still in the field. It 
was while these sects of Hindus were thus re-establishing 
themselves in practice, that the Acharyas or the theolo- 
gical doctors rose to supply the theory. Even to the 
earliest of them, Sankarachariar, was left osly the work 
of formally and theoretical \j completing the religious 
revolution that was already fast becoming, iu practice, an 
accomplished fact, at least in Southern India (3). He is 
usually said to have established by his Bhashyams or 
philosophic interpretations of Vedic texts, the six orthodox 
systems of worship, Saiva and Vaishnava forms inclusive. 
The assertion ought to be carefully interpreted, for there 
can be no greater mistake than to suppose .that he invent* 
ed or originated, these six systems. FormB of religion 
are founded, not by philosophers and theologians, with" 
their interpretations and argumentations, bnt by heroic 
men of faith — faith in God and faith in themselves, to such 
an extent that they can induce not only others but them- 
selves too, to believe in the miracles they perform. The 
former came later on to justify aud sanction what already 
exists, with their elaborate exegefics written solely for 
the learned and thoughtfil, not to say the sceptical. 
Sankarachariar himself is personally a Saiva, but ho 
suppresses his individual inclinations and takea, his stand 
upon the common ground of the 'Vedas, and so supports 
all sects accepting the authority of these hoary compila- 
tions, in order to show a united front against the common 
foe. It is expressly t^o meet the heresy of Nirvana that he 
formulates the Advaita or non-dualiatic theory. Bnt tfcw 
common enemy soon disappears or sinks into ummpoc- 

(!) The fable of Tim Muukai Alt-ar'a quarrel with eamb&udha, 
whose trident he is aaifv to have snatched, reflects only the modern 
feelings of the Sect. « Even as a story it fails ; Sambftmiha had only 
a pair of cymbale and qpver a trident, 

(3) Even in Northern India, the practical work of confuting and 
over-throwing the Bnddbiats fell to the lot of Bhatta Kimin (tic) — 
tbe redoubtable champion of Vedic Karma — and Pr&bhak&ra, rattier 
than to Sankara, who followed them after several generations. 
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tame ; «od later Acharyas, not feeling that external 
pressure, find the Non-Dualism of Sankars., a little too 
high- pile bed, if not dangerous also, to the current pietist 
forma of worship. Accordingly, Ramenoja sliglJtly modi- 
fies the original Non-Dualism and distinctly pots a Vaish- 
nava interpretation on the Vedic texts. Bat be still 
retains the Non.Dnalism of Sankara to some extent. His 
system is not dualism but Visishtadvaitam, meaning 
qualified Non-Dualism. When we come, however, to the 
days of Madhvacharya, the Buddhistic theory is so far 
forgotten, that all forms of that original Non-Dualism, 
with which alone Sankaraithariar was able to confront the 
heretical Nihilism, are completely rejected in favour of 
pronounced Dualism, which perhaps was always the theory 
implied in the Saiva and Vaishnava practices (a) And 
•what is more, thia last of the Acharyas adopts some of the 
verv principles for the sake of which Buddha revolted 
against the Veda — as for instancc,,siibstitutiDg animal 
images made of flonr, for the veritable and living ones 
required for Vedic sacrifices. But except in the matter of 
aueli minor details, the dogmas of none of these Acharyas 
affected "the forms of public worship. The temples snd 
processions remained, exactly as they were, in the days of 
the fiery votaries of old — the Saiva Nayanmars and the 
Vaishnava Alvars ; only as time rolled on, these latter 
crept, one by one, into the sanctuaries they themselves 
worshipped, and secured those nivine honours that are 
now their undisputed lights. 
(From Some milestvnes tit the History of Tamil Literature). 



AN APPEAL TO THE TAMIL NATION. 



Whatever the sentiments and opinions of different in* 
dividual* may be, as regards the comparative merits and 
value of the languages of the various races and nations of 
the world, there can be no question as to the pieoiousness 
and importance of a language to those to whom it happens 
to stand in the relation of mother tongue. It is, indeed 
not overstating the truth that a nation and its language 
lije and fall together, No cation cah, in any true sense, 
adopt and make 'tg own, the language of another nation. 
The noblest and highest ideas a nation is capable of, can 
find itB best and truest expression only in its mother 
tongue. It is the bond of a common medium of thought 
that holds together Daman units in racial or national 
anions, without which no progress is possible. The Tamil 
race possesses such vitality that it has maintained its 
individuality among the races of the world for several 
thousand years, and if its preservation in the future is 



(o) It ie to bs noted that elsewhere Prof. Sundtram Kllai oalla 
Arulnandi Siracbariya rt tnoet uncompromosingdualifit and Sankara 
%e the greatest of Modem Hindu philosopher*. See im 4 and 47 
of his *' Milestones."— Bd. ™ 



desired, as it must uecessarily be, by every Ttmil who is 
loyal and faithful to the great traditions of his v*cf, the 
supreme necessity of rescuing its language from decay 
ano degradation should be practically recognistil. It'need 
not be pointed out that the true life and basis rif a language 
exists marrily in its classical literature ; and in npite of 
the Lianifold misfortunes that have befallen onrliterature, 
there i^ still a remnant left to us, which is worthy of a 
place, side by side with theliteratures of Greece and Rome. 
Bat a greal part of this remnant is preserved in a most 
perishable form in old manuscripts, which do not possess i 
much resisting power against the attacks of the moth and 
the white-ant. How sad it is that two of the five primary 
epics, viz., " Valayapalhy" and " Kundalakesi." litve now 
been irretrievably lost to the Tamil world, although there 
is sufficient evidence to show that one of them at least 
was extant until a few decades ago Tire imperative 
necessity that exists, therefore, of devisiug some means to 
preserve tire remains of our literature needs no further 
advocacy. In what other way, hut by issuing in print all 
the imprinted ancient book,*, can this eud he achieved ? 

This, of course, is a task of a magnitude that no single 
person can undertake; but nothing can. be too bard for 
co-operative bodies. 

It is proposed that, as a purely literary, and therefore 
a national undertaking, all loyal Tamils should form au 
Association, with branches in every Tamil District. The 
most practical way in whrcli the Association, if formed 
can achieve its end, is to help the Pundits who arc already 
engaged in editing old classical wurks to continue their 
work by giving them donations sufficent to covei 1 the ex- 
penses of publication. The funds required for the pur- 
pose may be raised by the members of the Association by 
means of snch monthly 'subscriptions paid by theni as are 
within their meanB. Those Tamil gentlemen, who, by 
virtue of their wealth and posi Lion, are recognised as the 
leading members of our community, may snbscii he liber- 
ally and become the Patrons of the Association. I would 
suggest also that an agreement may be entered into with 
the Pundits helped by the Association that, a copy of every 
book published under its auspices' should be issued free of 
apy extra charges to every member of the Association, 
But, -these and other similar matters may be discussed and 
settled in dne course by the Association after its birth. 

Finally, it being believed that nothing more need be 
said in this matter to dntitle it to, if not ensure, the favour- 
able and serious consideration of every thinking Tamil 
and especially of those who are the representatives of tbe 
intellect and wealth of our community here and else when, 
the suggestion is formally made that a meeting of the 
enlightened and educated Tamils resident in Colombo 
be convened withoutdelay> order to concert measures for 
the carrying out of this object. (From a Ceylon Journal.) 
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EXTRACTS. 



A MEDICAL INTERVIEW 



( The Opinion* of an Eminent Surgeon 
concerning Food- Reform). 

Amongst the visitors whom I have bad the pleasure of 
receiving daring the past month was Dr. R. H. Perks, 
H.D., F.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., a medical man wlio baa tra- 
velled widely and has hud a large experience both in 
England and in Australia (also as Medical SupeiinteDdent 
of the Hospitals at Devonport and Adelaide), Knowing 
that he was a vegetarian — for he has long been i Member 
of The Order — and seeing that he was a splendid specimen 
of healthy and vigorous manhood, I thought the occasion 
presented an opportunity for a press interview, »ud for 
obtaining some candid expressions of opinion which would 
be helpful to some of oar readers, who, although walking 
in the paths of Food-Reform, are at present, perhaps, 
doing so in fear and trembling, owing to the forebodings 
expressed by anxious relatives and the doleful misgivings 
of somj local doctor who has not Btudied the subject of 
hygienic diet as well as the art of medicine. 

The following answers to my questions arejustasl 
received them from Dr. Perks ; they have not been worked 
up to produce literary effect. I commend them to the 
notice dt the many medical men who are numbered 
amongst our readers wi^h the hope that some of them may 
be led to declare themselves more openly as being in 
favour of the abolition of carnivurism. I invite their 
^-operation in our beneficent work, and would courteously 
remind them of their great responsibility towards sinful 
and suffering humanity because of their influential posi- 
tion as teachers of the art of right living. 

The pages of this Journal afford a world-wide platform 
to *.ny such who realise their sacred obligation to pro- 
claim the truth. It is the mission of every true doctor to 
be a teacher, and the people need advice more than medicine. 
I also know, from the numerous letters that reach me, 
that many persons are only too ready to pay for such 
advice ; for I am constantly asked to give to enquirers the 
names of professional men to whom they may safely 

•ppiy— [Ed. h.g.a.~\ 

* # * # * 

T^hat is your candid opinion of the movement which is 
Bow taking place in so many lands to promote the aboli- 
tion of the carnivorous habit on the part of mankind ? 

I think the Movement ia one which will influence 
the condition and destinies of humanity profoundly fur 
good. I regard the adoption of a non-carnivorous diet aa 
tbe indispensable jurat ttep in the development of a healthier 



and fuller life on all planes of man's being — physical 
intellectual and spiritual. I am also of opinion that the 
adoption of the highest ethical standpoint, as illustrated 
in the teaching of the Order of Golden Age, from which to 
advocate a pare and humane dietary, is the true course 
and the only one likely to be widely and permanently 

HDCCESBfu!. 



Has your long experience both as a physician and * 
surgeon led you to believe that any considerable proportion 
of human disease is the result of eating animal flesh aa 
food ? 

Yes. The very large class of "diseases" and degenera- 
tions — much more numerous than suspected by the lay 
public — caused by the action of the gouty and rheumatic 
poisons, are primarily due (and this is recognized by the 
medical profession in their treatment of them) to carni- 
vorous diet on the subject's part, or his inheritance of snob 
diatheses from ancestors of similar habits. Th ne diseases, 
1 believe, would become practically unknown if a vegeta- 
rian diet were generally adopted. 

Tuberculosis most frequently occurs — though to wha' 
extent it is impossible to say — frooi infection from diseased 
and imperfectly cooked flesh. Also the parasitic diseases. 
Trichinosis and Tapewoim, from the same cause. 

In Australia a pronounced form of (uric acid) ina>mia 
is almost universal among young female ad'iHs, especially 
of the working classes, from excessive flesh-eating. 

I am also convinced that much of the so-called summer 

diarrlirea and dysentery is caused by ptomaine poisoning 

the result of decomposing flesh, though such decomposition 
may not be evident to tbe sense of smell. 



Do you think that any considerable percentage of the 
Medical Profession are likely to tend their influence to 
this work of teaching the people the advantages of living 
upon pure fruitarian or natural food ? 

I think the number of medical men who recognize tit* 
value of a natural, pure and restricted dietary is rapidly 
increasing. Many, I am sure, who are •personally con- 
vinced, are deterred from advocating their beliefs to ooy 
considerable extent by the extraordinary prejudi i and 
ignorance of a large section of their patients on tbe food 
question — amongst whom such advocacy would probably 
lead to loss of practice and possibly of livelihood. 

Ab these prejudices are overcome and ignorance is dis- 
pelled by such agencies as The Herald of the Golden Age, 
such men will be able to follow their convictions without 
the fear of penalty. 



Do you consider that the intelligent and jndicioas ui 
of vegetarian food would be likely to increase or f 
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tbe amount of indigestion which prevails amongst all 
pltnon of society at the present time ? 

I consider that it would be followed by a considerable 
decrease. " Indigestion" ia frequently, and sometimes the 
«oly, symptoir of gouty and rheumatic conditions, and u 
also largely doe to habitual overfeeding, the temptation 
to which—" to keep up the Btrength"— is much increased 
by the " sinking feeling" so frequently present in the 
reaction period following the immediate stimulant effect 
of a flesh-meal. The large amount of undigested debris 
torn a vegetable dietary is a valuable factor in securing 
regular intestinal action. 



During your career have you bad a large operating 
experience as a surgeon f 

As the chief Medical Officer in large hospitals for a 
period of 13 years, and subsequently in private practice, 
the number of operations which I have personally per- 
formed, assisted at, or have had general charge of, has 
been large — perhaps ten thousand. 



Among the number were there any whom you knew to 
be of vegetarian habits ? 

I do not remember any case of a patient ha ving declared 
himself to be a vegetarian. 



Do you consider that those who abstain from animal 
food stand a better chance of recovering from accidents, 
operations, etc. ? 

I cannot speak from personal experience, but all the 
records of surgery among non-flesh^ating peoples (Hindus, 
'Turks, Egyptians, etc.) seem to establish this (act. 

Do yon consider (hat the habit of flesh-eating tends 
towards the development of dipsomania and that the Food- 
Reform Movement has a reasonable chance of solving the 
* drink' problem ? 

Yes, to both queries. I believe the craving for alcoholic 
" stimulants " is often due to the disordered digestive con- 
ditions in gouty constitutions. Conversely, from my own 
personal experience and the testimony of friends who have 
adopted a vegetarian dietary, I can say that its use deve- 
lopee an indifference and even distate for alcohol. So 
narked is this tbat I consider we have, in a pure diet, a 
true physiological remedy, or rather antidote, for the 
drink crave. 



Knowing from personal experience that two large Insu- 
rance offices have offered to make greater concessions to 
vegetarians than to any other class of the community 
(teetotallers not excepted), I should like to know if yoo 
consider they are justified in so doing !* 



Ye«, certainly, believing as 1 do that such a large pro- 
portion of the diseases affecting our populations are due 
directly or indirectly to flesh-eating. 

Do you, as a practical man with much experience of the 
errors and needs of mankind, consider that 1 could spenu 
my life to better purpose than in advancing the ideals 
which are proclaimed by The Older of the Golden Age. 
Do you think that in any other way I could do more as an 
individual towards lessening the sum total of the world's 
suffering ? 

No, I do not tbink a man can devote himself to a nobler 
life work than the endeavour to realise for himself and 
help others to realise your ideals. The pure ethical 
teaching contained in The Herald of the Golden Age is 
especifily needed to counteiact the tendencies of this self- 
seekiDg and materialistic Age, to lead men lo think 
seriously on the problem of thei r existence here, and to 
help them to the attainment of a higher and purer life. 
Personally, I am so impressed with the profound impor- 
tance to humanity of such work that it is also my resolu- 
tion to devote myself voluntarily to a life endeavour to 
hasten the advent of a better time — tbat " Golden Ago" 
when there shall be no more need of such efforts, for " all 
men shall know the Father and do His will from the least 
even unto the greatest." 

(" From the Herald of the Oolden Ayr.") 



REVIEW. 

THE BARATA &AB4M. 

{A Tamilprose book by Mr. K. Knppimrami Miulaliyar,B.A.) 

This brochure forma an important addition to the Tamil 
prose literature which in its present state is noteworthy 
only for its lamentable poverty. From the time of Arumu- 
kha Navalar and for some years previous to him, attempts 
have been made to produce a popular, readable and elegant 
prose literature bnt not with any marked success. Prose 
books have been ranging from vulgar stories on the one 
hand to ultra-grammatical masterpieces on the other. Per- 
sona of ordinary culture should not waste their hours 
on the. former specimen of literature as has hitherto been 
tho fashion for the 1 eason that they could notunderstand the 
latter.Books of a less ambitious nature than the masterpieces 
were few in number, books, we mean, which, while wisely 
adopting a simple style, did not descend into coarseness,and 
while aiming at elegance did not rise to ostentation. To this 
class of,chaste popular literature, this little volume might 
be said to belong. As such.it has every claim to the atten- 
tion and patronage of the public and especially of the BoaM 
of Vernacular studies in whose hands rests the welfare of 
the Tamil language and of the youths that apply them- 
selves to its study. 
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The Bherite Sara is professedly a translation of Annie 
Beeeni's Mahabharata, and the volume before as it the 
Gnt instalment. The author propose:, to present the 
whole translation in three volumes as each volume will 
■neke in itself a book of convenient size and farm. If it 
were not for the author's confession, we should have bjen 
led to believe that it is an original performance, for the 
language is so easy and flowing tbat nowhere it reads like 
a translated work. It is a general defect with translators, 
especially, of books of this natare, that they set at nought 
the genius of the Tamil language and do their task in a 
slipshod way. These half-hearted productions form a hybrid 
class and do credit neither to the writer nor to ! he reader. 
The author of this book, however, has been ca, tiously 
guarding himself against this defect and deserves applause 
lor it. 

But the book is not a mere translation. The author has 
always been wakeful to difficulties occuring in the original 
and has taken care to clearthem up by suitable explanations 
and illustrations. The text of Vywa has been followed 
in the narration 01 the story, and each narration closes 
with suggestive remarks wbieh form the moral, as it were, 
of the narration. These remarks at the end propose pro- 
blems and suggest solutions for them, problems of all im- 
portance to every man. The narrations too are not tire- 
aome and therefore one can afford to know the Bharata 
stosj in a very short time by going tbroagh this book. 

Lastly, U would be unjust, if weshonlduot add that the 
ffiistegUfl the binding of the book Lave been so carefully 
S*tende«no»thafc they lend an additional charm to the book. 
Further the book is priced very low and every Tamilian 
tended to provide himself with a copy of it. 

S. A. 
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AN OBJECTION 



To 

The Editor, Siddk&nta DeepikA. 

Sib, 

With reference to your footnote p. S3, S. D. for August 
1901 that " the Sanskrit word [{odara)=force] is by no 
mepns the right one," I beg to say tbat salvation by God 
by force is certainly the attribute of ud&ra or bounty on 
His part. Please publish this note. 

a. a. 

[We confess we cannot onderstand'the learned explana- 
tion. Sir. A. G. is flying off tbe contention at issue. Asf 
•n answer to the point, we would request our correspond* 
ent to cite examples from Sanskrit philosophic classics, 
to bear ontthe alleged sense of Ud&ra. — Edl. 



RAMAKRISBtfA SCHEME OF SERVICE. 

AN APPEAL. 

To the Editor, "Light of Truth." 
Sir, 

While it is a fact that in oar Tirthas, Sad hue do not 
usually suffer ranch from want of food, it it. jane the leu 
true that in very few of our holy places, particularly in 
those sitnated iu out-of-the-way mountainous regions, thai* 
are no arrangements made to look after them when they 
are ailing and siok, Sadhus, as a rule, live apart from 
one aoother,each in their own little hats. It can, therefore, 
be easily imagined how much suffering — which a little 
loving service and care may alleviate— they 'undergo fa 
their seclusion, when laid np with sickness. They huLUUSSj 
so helpless that it is not impiobable that many of them 
snfier the most inteoBe agony for want of a drop Of water 
and tbat some die weakened by disease, thirst and !nrnger> 

Realising the eitwne necessity, the Ssnnyasin Brother- 
hood of which the Swatni Vivekanauda is the head, bavs 
as a beginning started a home, at Kankhal, ciefM' Hard war, 
early in July 1901, for toe relief of the extremely sick aid 
helpless Sadhus and pilgrims, and from where too- AAedi- 
rcrneu and food for the siclc are distributed. 

One of the highest prod note of airman deveispsBSsstifc 
the increasing capacity of realizing the kaiplaaaaeu ssmI 
distress of others and a loving solicitude to remove ttsssm 
so far as possible. The succour of those, in their momenta 
o* goffering, who keep the spiritual atmosphere of India 
from losing its ancient power and potency, who saoriuen 
tbeir lives to the sustenance of the highest foraa that 
makes for good in the universe and thus Oootpaai* to tfc* 
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maintenance of the spiritual equilibrium of the whole 
world,— which as we venture to think, is the only condi- 
tion of ensuring a stead;, harmonious, ever progressing 
•rotation and thus perform the highest possible service 
that conld be done by man — is therefore the aupremest act 
of useful chat ity, as well as the best service that money can 
lender. It is earnestly hoped that none will hesitate to con- 
tribute his share to the op-rearing of an institution of such 
palpable practical good and spiritual promise. 

All donations and subscriptions will be thankfully 
received and acknowledged by the undersigned in Vrabudr 
dha Bkarato, the monthly English organ of the Brother- 
hood, published at Mayavati, Almora, Kumaon. 

Adraite A&nma, t Tonra ^J 

Kavarati, Kumaon. r Vim a lan and A, 

Joint Editor, Prabuddka Bharata- 

(The scheme is a commendable one and we exhort all 
onr subscribers from the bottom of our heart to do some- 
thing towards the succour of the S&dhtte — Ed.) 



SOME DISPUTED POINTS CLEARED. 



The Editor of the Deepika had the kindness to introduce 
to his readers Professor Jnlien Vinson of the School of the 
Living OrieF*il Languages Paris, in its double issue of Jane 
and July, The Professor, I dare say, is already well 
known to the Tamil scholars of this country. He is one 
of the very few well-wishers of the Tamil Language among 
European Oriental Scholars; and his recent works in the 
field of Tamil literature and his present labours in it have 
already been made known to our readers. During his 
career at Kar&ikal; the Professor contributed many learned 
and valuable papers on Tamil literature and language to 
the Revue Orientale. Mr. Q. Gover, in his work entitled 
" The Polk Songs of Southern India," mentioDB the name 
.of this learned scholar among the few who were devoting 
themselves to the study of the Tamil language. The Tamil 
public is very much obliged to the 'ProFesaor for his deep 
interest in Tamil language and literature, as it is deeply 
indebted to his "elder contemporary at Oxford." 

In-his letter to the editor of the " Siddhanta Deeplka," 
which appeared in the combined^iseue of June and Joly, 
the Professor had the kindness to make a few remarks on 
two important points in connection with the Series of 
articles on philological matters which have been appear- 
ing in some later nnmberB of the jnurnal. 

The'.first point according to the Piofesgor is that " most 
of the collaborators of the Veepiha appear to think that the 
Sanskrit and Dravidian (Tamilian - ) languages may possi- 
bly be related to one another." I am sorry to note that 



the Professor should have been led to form sncb an in 

ference from the articles on philological matters that he 
refers to. No acote and critical Tamil scholar of the 
modern school, I believe, ventures to think that Tamil and. 
the Aryan languages are affiliated to one another and 
belong to the same family. If our Professor had only tLa 
kijdoeefl to peruse the IsBt paragraph of my second article 
on "Tamil Philology" (.Vol. iii p.150, of this magazine), I 
am sure he would not have come to such a conclusion. I, 
for one, do not at all hold that Tamil and the Aryan 
languages belong to the same family. Thus far I agree 
with Western scholars. But, in my articles on Tamil 
Philology, I beg to say, I had reasons to differ from the 
opinions of the Western scholars in regard to the following 
two pair Is, viz: — (a) that 'Tamil belongs to the 
Turani-.n family,' and, (6), that ' there is no connection 
whatever between Tamil and the Aryan languages.! 

(a) They generally believe that Tamil belongs 
to the Turanian family. This is a Western theory 
based on the principles propounded by Dr. Caldwell, 
whose conclusions are inaccurate in many cases. 
His elaborate and excellent work entitled the ' Com- 
parative Dravidian Grammar,' not on,Iy contains uany 
wrong theories and premises, bat also the "gram- 
matical portions are often founded " as Dr. Pope says, "on 
insufficient data." Such facts I have already bioaght 
out in my articles on Tamil Philology, in several places. 
It is no wonder,theiefore,tbat these unfounded principles of 
Dr. Caldwell misled the Western savants. The need of 
an examination into the Doctor's theories before they be- 
come accepted as solid principles, is thus strongly felt. 

It is an evident fact that Tamil is quite distinct front 
the languages belonging to the Turanian family as it is 
certainly from the Aryan. An acute and scientific study 
of the Tamil language witl make this fact perfectly plain. 
Now, new methods of scientific investigation in the field of 
languages, which were unknown to Dr. Caldwell at thtr 
time when he wrote his ' Comparative DraviBiais 
Grammar,' bring to light the true position of Tamil ami' 
places it under a separate group; and it is under fbls 
group that most of the languages of India, and the 
Chaldean and the Accadian, of the ancient Western Asia ; 
with the Hungarian, Finnish and the arobaio Etruscan 
of Europe, are, I Bhould* think, to be brought, and reason, 
ably called the Tamilian Family of languages. The** 
tongues must of course be honorably acquitted from the 
Turanian thraldom and purged of their unmerited stigma. 

In the infancy of the Science of languages it was the 
fashion to divide all the languages of the world into tfera*> 
groups and abandon all the rest, that conld not be classified 
under the Aryan or Semetio groups, to one class, and: 
unscrupulously name it the Turanian family of 
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languages. So it km that the Accadians, the most 
ancient and civilised nation known to the world and other 
similar races alao with their languages were forced under 
the Turanian group. 1'be terra Turanian is givfeo the 
meaning of wandering lavage*! When we know how 
organised was the household of the Accadilms and how 
settled was their government in those ancient dnrfc, when 
even the Aryans were homeless wanderers in the central 
parts of Asia, without order or government, is it not 
really absurd to signify the Accadians by the terra Tura- 
nians p Therefore, either it is wrong to call the Accadians 
by the name Turanian or it is illogical to appiy such 
• qualification to that term. Thus, the conclusion of 
Dr. Caldwell that the Tamiliana belong to the Turanian 
family, and that of other scholars also that he Accadians 
and the Ancient Chaldeans belong to the same tock, arose, 
I bag to say, from too blind a confidence in ancb an in- 
correct theory. "#*wi«(T5«r, &travPir(iiicJiD(n)ei'" is a signi- 
ficant proverb justly applicable to these misconceptions. 

(6), The statement of Prof. J Vinson, that 
" Tamil and Sanskrit, in spite of some analogy of words, 
have no connection whatever," next claims our attention. 
"Before entering into the consideration of this statement, 
let us inquire into the history of Sanskrit. The Aryan 
tongue which was once in vogue in the Bharata Land is to 
bfi divided into two divisions; namely, the Aryan primi- 
tive and the Aryan .derivative. The former is purely 
Aryan ; the latter isi derived as a result from the admix- 
ture of the Aryan and the Tamilian. Though the Aryan 
derivative, by y/bich Sanskrit is meant, is considered as 
an Aryan language yet in reality it occupies a middle 
place between the two groups, the Aryan and the Tami- 
lian. Hot only "in spite of analogies of words " alone, 
but even in grammar and in structure, Sanskrit resembles 
Tamil 'much and differs a great deal from the other Aryan 
tongues. These prove that Sanskrit is formed as a result 
.from the union of the Aryan and the Tamilian tongues. So, 
TBansktit is not purely Aryan, bat a combination of Aryan 
and Tamilian as the people itself. The direct result of 
this combination is the richness of its vocabulary aT»d the 
pride of its idioms. Sanskrit was exclusively the lan- 
guage of the literati ; while the masses spoke thB cot rupted 
dialects, which originated from the same cause. " Hindus- 
tani is," as Dr. G. Oppert says,<" a fair specimen of such a 
miscegenation of languages." Thpse facts will receive 
a full discussion in my forthcoming articles ou the 'Admix- 
ture of Aryan with Tamilian,' when 1 come to the point. 

Now putting aside Sanskrit, the Aryan dsrivative, 
"which is much indebted to Tamil for its forma- 
lly let us see the connection that exists between 
"H and the parent Aryan tongue, as well as the 



other tongnes of the family. The analogy of those Aryan 
tongues ;to Tamil in most of their vocabularies, brings, 
out a cine to their very remote relationship which is yefr 
to be expounded and studied. This analogy should not be 
supposed to be merely accident*!, as some scholars think. 
Dr. Pope rightly observes that " th%y [the Tamilian 
tongnes] certainly contain many traces of a close connec- 
tion with the Greek, the Gothic, the Persian, and other 
languages of the same family in points even where 
Sanskrit presents no parallel." The resemblance of many 
words and even of grammatical forms, which »t first sight 
may be thought to be entirely different, when they are 
reduced to theii original or primitive forms, would be 
very remarkable. That eminent and great Sanskrit 
scholar, the late Prof. M. Seshagiri Sastriar, M.A., 4 is pro- 
bably right in thinking that "the Dravidiao [Tamilian] 
languages, in their connection to the Vedic Sanskrit, have 
a greater philological importance, than Latin, Persian and 
many other languages." What kind of remote relation- 
ship these, two groups of languages have had, either 
belonging to the same stem and then separating and deve- 
loping independently in foreign lands, or originating frem 
different sources and thriving for sometime in alliance in 
a common land till the people separated and migrated to 
foreign countries, we are not at present in a position to 
positively sty. All that we can say now is that the-two 
languages though belonging to separate families still show 
strong signs of close connection. Until tiidern researches 
and investigations make these points clear we must hold 
that though Tamil and the Aryan tongues belong to 
entirely different groups of 'languages, yet they possess 
an intimate connection between them. 

In these matters, we should be very particular not to 
pay much regard to the opinions of snob scholars as have 
not thoroughly studied Tamil lest we should be led into 
piejudices in our researches 

II. About the origin of the Tamil literature and. the 
introduction of the art of writing in South India, Prof. 
J. Vinson supposes that the former bad its beginning not 
before the fifth or sixth centary A.D., and the latter about 
theibird century AD. The Piofesuor huifda bis supposition 
on the belief tbet these are n<> Tamil inscriptions in South 
fcdia prior to the sixth century. I do not see w-^th what 
evidence the Professor so fi.mly believes in tbe oon-exist- 
ence of inscriptions in South India prior to that time. 
Th re are certain!) many inscriptions and letter-cuttings 
(tic) of olden days in rooks and stones which, if examined 
wonld point to a dat considerably earlier than that which 
our Professor is pleased to propose. As yet we have not set 
foot on any inquiry in this direction, and if earlier ins- 
criptions have not been forthcoming,it is due to the want of 
thorough -going researches. The fanlt is partly with the 
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Indian Government which }s ic different to the researches 
of the Tamilian Antiquities, nnlike its partiality for 
Sanskrit. It is a fact that in Mr. Sewell's Archaeological 
Survey of South India, onty those inscriptions that bear 
a date have been brought to Itght, while the rest were 
rejected, as informing us nothing of the time they were 
written in, though they could be traced to a historical 
period by a reference to the internal evidences in the Tamil 
literature itselr.Since we cannot conclusively state that there 
were no Tamil inscriptions before the sixth century A. D., 
our Professor's conclusions that the Tamilian literature 
dates only from the 5tb or 6th century is, at least in my 
•view, not well-founded. It is not always safe to deduce 
conclusions from points not thoroughly sifted or under- 
stood. 

The existence of the Tamil literature from an earlier 
period than ourProfessor seems to think can be easily provjd. 
The late Prof. P. Sandaram Pillai adduced Bound reasons in 
hi* " Some Milestones" or "The Age of Gnanasambhantha 
(«tV)" to clearly establish thatSambba,nta's(fftc)ftge was bet- 
ween the 4th and the 6th centuries A. D , which was fully 
corroborated by the discoveries of Dr. Hultszch and other 
scholars. I do not think there is auy^rewho asserts 
that the Boole of Hymns or Deraram Qf*Satnbhanta and 
other saints of Saivaisro are the fiist products in the field 
of 'Tamil literature. To this period probably, if not to an 
earlier ape belong, I should think, the Hymn Boohs entitled 
N82&yirapirabhantam (»icy of Alvftrs, the saints of the 
'.Taishnava sect. There are certainly many existing Tamil 
works of greater importance, prior to these works of the 
Bhaeti («ie) school. 

Between these devotional *orks and the works collected 
and compiled in the days of the Madnra Academy, stand the 
'Five Standard Epics' or ' The PaDJa Kaviyams' (si'e), of 
which, the Cilappn'ikaram and the Manimegalai were 
written in the reign of Karikjla Cola, I, the contemporary 
ol Oayavagu of Ceylon, whose name also occurs in the 
text. It is a well-known fact that Karikala flourished 
about 113 A. D., when Gayavagu I, began to reign io 
Ceylon. So these two works of the ' Five- stand aid Epics' 
belong to the very early part of the second century of the 
Christian era 

Among the works of the Jladura Academy the well" 
Jnown SaotedKural' is one, of which not only Cittalai- 
Cattanar, the author of ManimAjalai who lived in the 
eameage with Karikala I and Gayavagu of Ceylon, but 
also several other poets of the Ma-Jrra Academy tpeak 
highly. So the Kural should be a work which existed 
from the beginning oi the Madnra \aoademy. Professor 
Seshagiri S*stri m well as t>r. Pope think that the 
' Sacred Kurel ' might hnve been written during the first 
oantnxyof the Christian era. But from the above facts 
it is not irrational to infer that the Zural might have been 
cam posed much earlier than the Christian era. 



Amonj! the existing Tamil works, the grammar Thol- 
kappiyam is supposed to be the oldest extant, and tha 
only work that has survived the Deluge. The author of 
this grammar is anterior to the Sanskrit Grammarian 
Panioi,and from the current tradition we can cay this much 
tni., that he lived before the inundation which swamped 
the sti etch of land that existed to the Sonth of the modern 
Cape Comorin. We cannot fix the date of the Deluge. It 
mnst have occured certainly before the establishment of 
the Tamilian dynasty at Korkai, which was anterior to the 
construction of the city of Madnra. As we know that a 
long line of kings ruled at Korkai for many centuries, 
we may safely assume that the deluge must have taken 
place only several centuries before the erection of the city 
of Madura at^bout the 9th century B.O The Deluge,there- 
fore conld iofc at the outsidu be later than the 15th century 
B. C, and the date of the Grammarian Thotkappiyan mast 
be prior to this event. This work though very old is a 
masterpiece and could have been composed only when the 
language had reached its pristine maturity. From the refer- 
ences iriTbolkappiyam itself we are led to surmise that (here 
were many literary works even before it, which perished at 
the cruel hands of Time and from the big Delude. So com- 
pletely has the Deluge done its destructive work that we 
hardly come across in Sooth India such old manuscripts and 
libraries in, confront the gaze of antiquarians and ex- 
plorers in Nineveh and other anoient Chaldean towns. 

Dr. Gild well says, that " Tamil literature seems to have 
known no youth," and quite in accordance with this the 
tradition also runs thattheie were two otherSangams before 
the Deluge, in which many works were written. Bat we 
have none extant except the Tholkappiyam, the only relic 
of the Pre-Deluvien Tamil literature. Even thiamin the 
farm in which it now exists bears the mark of tauoh, alwip , 
ation from new additions interpellations and accretions, - 
We are told that it originally contained only 600 S strains 
but now it has grown to' treble the size. Every later 
grammarian, till the end of the Last Academy contributed 
his own share towards enlarging, altering distorting this 
ancient work. It is impossible now $o reconstruct from 
Tholkoppiyam the, past history of the language at the date 
of its composition. Thus, Tholkappiyam has lost its his- 
torical merit and the invaluable property it might other- 
wise possess as the surviving classic of the Pre-Delnvian 
Tamil literature. 

1 leave out the traditions of the Tamil sage Agasthiya 
as they n re hopelessly blended with myths. That there' 
was soch a personage as Agasihya I do not doubt., tJEu 
age should be ascribed to a time much anterior to fib*? 
advent of the Aryans into the Bharata '.^a$. And his alary 
also points to the existence of Tamil writings in Nnifaern 
India also. 
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I believe that, from the above, Prof. Vinson will find 
that be was very hasty in hii conclusion! about fixing the 
date of the Tamil, literature on the untenable supposition 
that the art of writing wae only introduced about tht 3rd 
Century A D. We have indisputably shown that the 
-{iterators of the Tamilian* date from a period 'far beyond 
the 15th Century B. C, nay, even anterior to the advent 
-of Aryana in the land of BharaUns {tie), and from this it 
naturally follow* that the art of writing mast have been 
known to the Dra vidians even earlier than that. Even the 
-oldest grammar extant calls the articulate sounds by the 
-name v(tfjf, " character," i.e., aoond reduced to written 
form, from the root *>(if& "write.' 1 Does not this fact 
•lone prove that the Tamil inn 8 had known the art of 
writing from a very recnote antiquity ? Moreorer, the com- 
positions and compilations of the Madura Academy or as 
it is called the Last Academy, hare many passages in them 
referring to Btone-inscriptions, In a chapter of Knral, a 
-soldier addresses his adversary in -.vhat Beschi calls 
"* Spirit&a Martialis,' thus : — 

"Ye foes ! stand not before my lord ! for many a one. 
"Who did my lord withsUnd, now stands in stone." 

"{Jtaudt in ttone" here refers to the old custom of writing 
epitaphs on the gva*es of warriors, and it is thns described 
in the Pnranannm "and they inscribe it with their hero's 
name, adding: 'This ib the memorial of him who thirsted for 
the fight, fall of valour, amid the hurling of the epeara.' " 
j(Vide verse 251, Pura-nanuru.) These can by no 
means, be the mere offspring of the poet's imgination. 
There are many more illusions to such epitaps in the col- 
lections of Pma-nmnurn especially in Chapter X of the 
' Pura-porul Yen^*." These facta abundantly show that 
timers have been inscriptions in the Tamil laud from a very 
remote period. And t)r. Hultrsch, in bis 'Epigraphia 
Indies,' Vol. 17, Nos. 22, 23, and 52 gives descriptions of 
"three each Tamil inscriptions found in the District of 
North Aroot in S. India. 

From these facta we can conclude that the Temilians 
-knew the art of writing from, a, time only lost in antiquity. 
Nay, it is nothing remarkable that the Tamilians knew 
-s>n\l cultivated the art of writing even in Pre-Historic 
times, when it can be easily proved that they are coeval 
with the ancient Accadians, the inventors of the cuneiform 
system of writing, whose clay tablets of 4CDQ B. C. are 
now forthcoming one after another. 

I have endeavoured thus far to convince the learned 
Professor of my points, and auBwer the few objections 
which be was kind enough to raise in the double issue of 
June and July of the Deepika. I hope that this wilt only 
serve »to increase the keen interest which the Professor 
-has already evinced towards the welfare of the Tanfil 
language and literature, and to induce him to push bis 
inquiries further into the sadly-neglected field of Tamil 
literature with a genuine scientific spirit, uotraraelled by 
-firejudices, and unbiassed by pet theories, therby earning 
.the well-wishes and gratitude of every lover of Tamil, 
Native or European. 



ANCIENT TAMILS AND THEIR CHALDEAN 
AFFINITIES. 



The Editor, 

The Sidbanta Deepika, Madras. 
Sir, 

While thanking yon for finding room for my last article 
io your valuable journal, I wonld bring to your notice a 
fact- or two more which would help learned men 'in 
determining the affinities df the Tamilian race. Tbe Revd. 
A. Carr, M. A., late Fellow of Orient College, Oxford, 
states, in an essay of his, included in the Cambridge 
Companion to the Bible that, "One City Erech or Warka 
in Lower Chaldea is literally a City of the dead being, 
filled with places of sepulture, where the bodies are plsced* 
in jar-shaped earthenware coffins." It being now an 
admitted fact that the same mode of burial was prevalent 
among tbe ancient Tamils of South India, the question 
naturally arises whether tbe primitive Tamils were also a 
Chaldean race. I would draw the- special attention of the 
Pnodits of South India to this significant fact, as I have 
n->t come across any reference made to it in the' pases of 
tbe "Siddhtnta Deepika". 

In my last article I stated that there is a noticeable 
similarity in point of structure between tbe Tamil temples 
sod the old temple of tbe Hebrews at Jerusalem, sa 
described in the scriptures of the latter. One or two 
quotations from the Bible would euableVour readers to 
see wherein the similarity above referred to lies. Turning 
to the 26th Chapter of Exodus and to the 23rd verse 
thereof, we read, "The veil shall divide unto yon between 
the holy place and the most. holy." As some of your 
readers may, perhaps, not understand tbe meaning of the 
above passage, I wonld, before proceeding further, make 
mention of the fact that the temple of the Hebrews con- 
sisted of two compartments: the first called the holy place 
and the second the most holy*place or the holy of holies, 
tbe entrance of which was screened from vulgar gaze by 
means of a veil hanging in front of it. It was in this holy of 
holies that the Shekamiah {sic '. ) or the visible preserve of 
the Deity manifested itself in the shape of Light ineffable. 
Tbe entrance of the temple was toward the 1 East. In the 
ninth chapter of the • Epistle to the Hebrews, verses 
6 4 7 We read the priests "always went into the firsts 
tabernacle accomplishing the service of God, but into* 
the second went the higb-prieat alone once every year not 
without blood which be offered for himself and for the 
errors*of ftie people." 

Having made the* above quotations fiom the Bihle, I 
quote also few lines from. a ieport made at the request of 
the Ceylon Government, on the' famons shrine at 
Katirgamam in Ceylon, by Dr. CoTingtos. " A large 
"drapery hangs in front of the innermost or the last room 
" screening its entrance from the gaee of the people. This 
" apartment is the most secluded part of the temple, and 
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"has do kind o" openings or windows with the exception 
"of ft door between it and the middle 100m. Nothing 
"could be known or ascertained by me as to the internal 
" arrangements or economy of this interesting part of the 
"sacred edifice. This penetralia is the adytum where 
" tbe idol or the symbol of the god is deposited and into 
** which none, even tbe officiating priest, can enter at 
"random, as Le verily believes that the invisible diety 
"himself is enshrined in it." 

The mere pernsal of tbe above quotations would convince 
any reader with no previous bias that tbe similai ity of the 
structural features of the old Hebrew temple to those of 
the old Tamil temples, and the similarity io some respects 
between the rituals observed in worship, cannot all be said 
to be accidental. The temple at Katirgamam is said to 
be far older than the time of Havana. Its priests are 
called Kappuvar (sijl^b) so called from Kappo (suq~) 
a word which is used to denote the work of the priest. The 
priests of the other old Taaiif temples in the neighbour- 
hood of Katirgaimam are called Nanibiraar (,*ti)(J?tt>ii<r: , 
and are all, like tbe priests of Katirgamam Temple, 
non-Biahmans. 

I think I may say without any fear of contradiction that 
Katirgamam ia one of tbe oldest shrines in India or 
Ceylon, and it if) a historical fact that the present building 
was put op by a Singhalese king. about 200 B. C. 

I should, before closing point out that your remark 
that Javeh " is pronounced "Taveh"in Hebrew, and 
cannot, therefore, be identical with the Tamil "Cbiva", 
cannot be the last word spoken on the subject. The 
Portuguese word "Janala" (for window) is now current 
in Jaffna as &ee are)) and. njsorevrev. The Sanskrit &?%i> is 
*sw and «« "' in Tamil. The Malay " Javoka" (a native 
of Java) is stw&sir anfl aj/ro/asw in Tamil. Again the Y 
in Hebrew bas becomB J in English in such words as Jews 
Jacob, John, &c. Tbere are instances ah;o of "S" being 
changed into "J" as in Mun-sur=Munjnr. The Hebrew 
form "Yaveb" might have been a later development of the 
original Chaldean " Javeh." It is quite possible that the 
word was of Cushite origin, and when it passed into the 
Semitic Hebrew language, the "J" might have changed 
into "Y," while in Tamil, the "J" has changed into "sa." 
Again tbe "S" sound in "Siva" may be explained also as 
merely epenthetical. For instance, the Greek "Yupnds" 
becomes "Supnos/'andTsmil ^*(tii/'j is the 6arne as the 
Sanskrit ^eniumjir. In like manner, it is possible that the 
Tamil "Siva" is only another form of "Iva" derived from 
the Hebrew "Yaveh." There are many historical indica- 
tions that tbe Tamils were known to the Hebrews from 
early times. Whether this intercourse between the Tamils 
of South India and the Hebrews of Palestine was on any 
primitive racial affinities or not, it seems difficult to ae- 
connc for the habit of the ancient Tamils to bury their 
dead in earthen coffinR, on any other supposition but that 
of racial affinities with the ancient inhabitants of Lower 
Chaldea who followed a similar practice. Tiie l.abit of 
cremating the dead was probably borrowed from tbe 
Brabmans after the practice of Suttee was introduced into 
South India. 



£?Qtea aa<£ Comment!). 



Colombo, i 

14th September 1901. J 



Yours faithfully, 

V J. T. PlLLAI 



The article on " the King and the Sudra Saint" appear- 
ing elsewhere in this number re- 
O-r view of the ques- presents, or rather reflects the opi- 
nion usually entertained on such 
subjects By men of the writer's ilk. But in order todo> 
justice to both sides of the question, and not to allow 
ourselves to be a sort of go-cart for many if our corres- 
pondents, we append the following comments. 

* 
* * 

It may be that King Bama was held out as the ideal of 

kingly duty, but withal that, we 

"Tho King nod the ftre j nc ti ne d to think that he is a 

Sodra Saint." . , . , , , 

most shocking instance ot casta and 

priestly ty anny. We, are t unable 'o admire or appreciate 

Rama's act of abandoning his wife. The highest ideal 

which a King might like to set before himself does not 

at all require that the person should completely give up his 

own innate 'sense of rigbisnd wrong, in deference to bazaar 

gossip and scandal. Either he believed her to be guilty, 

or he did not. If he did not, and there could he no shade of 

doubt about it, as was proved by the ordeals poor Sita went 

through, then the tongue of the vilest scandal-monger 

ought not to have driven him to commit this gross act of 

inhumanity. King Kama himself repented of his act, and 

all his subsequent miseries are due to it. But why on earth 

did he take her io again, if only to try to drive her out at the 

next moment ? Such an act of want of courage and moral 

strength, is no part of the ideal king we are afraid. 

Poor Sita being swallowed np by the earth is mere poetic 

syrubology for a most heart-rending suie'de. And the Sudx B 

Saint's attaining heaven is only a sop thrown oat bfllfee 

story-teller to appease popular conscience which coaldjiafff, 

ly approve of the humanity or justice of Rama's act. iMi 

perhaps there is yet another explanation of this incident. 

The story-teller who put down the Southerners as monkey B 

though he could hardly deny to them qualities of courage, 

truthfulness and fidelity which are characteristic of the 

South Indian soldiers of even to-day, would not cherish 

great veneration for their piety which is again one of their 

singular traits. And the incident displays more the jealousy 

and antagonism which the Northern people exhibited atthe 

high level of civilization and morality displayed by th e 

Southern people, though in course of time, the two people 

came to know more of e.»cb other and completely coalesced. 

* 
• # 

We are glad to note that our appeal contained in our 

last editorial touched the heart of 
Our appeal touched . , , - , , . 

one heart. at ,east 0De ™ osr < eaders ; and he 

is no less than the revered T. Vedl-- 

drisadasa Mudaliar, ft retired High Court Judge of Travau- 

core. He very kindly writes to us as follows, and in a 
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second letter l.e reiterates hi* offer of help m.d assist- does not bind himself by any of these me*hod<. and on the 
ance. "1 think it is the Will of P. evident that! contrary l.e would actually make Srikanta later than the 
should join you in the field to enlighten oar country- 
man about, our grand Religion. Yesterday's post brought 
me jour very kind letter and for n while after pei- 



o*ing the letter 1 felt sad became I had not the fo tun e 
of joining you. earlier in the grand work you are engaged 
in. lam in the habit of reading a few verses of our 
Peiiapnrana after the daily pujali. This morning tie po - 
tion that turned up was the meeting of our S^inls jdfvisitt/ 
m*P&*eiy and ,^;epjoo:_i£jL5srr5fcrrx/7/r. By this J am com- 
manded by that great Commander of thin wo. Id to join 
your train of assistants in the noble work. Pray consider me 
as aucb henceforth and I shall he grateful." Our grateful 
thanks ate due to him for his noble offer and we earnestly 
pray that the Supreme Sivam will bless h'. -n with long 
life aud happiness. 

* 

* # 

Mr. E. Marsden, the Senior luspectdr of Schools hap- 
pened to go through our journal and 

tional Officer'* opinion. ne waa plea^d to declare that "they 

ate most interesting. I had no idea 

that there rere such excellent magazines. They ought to 

be in svery Col'ege and High School library." 

* 

That excellent monthly ' Ariru ViJakkam,' has com- 
menced a translation in Tamil 
The Poet Vemana m y enha met , e the f arnous Sstakam 
Tamil . 

of the Telugu Saint Vemsne, 

Sivagnnna Yogijral of Virndupatti is the translator and 
a very good translation it is. It shows how easily Tduge 
foods it#elf lor translation in Tamil ; and a verse of>the 
translation wwinbjoin 

U*6t#t*M f $&&*>*# <-><r*Gu> gpmp'3m$j 

By the way, this learned Swami whose erudition both in 
Tamil and EogUab, SansWrit and Telngu is well known, is 
busy with the translation of Srikanta Bashyam into Tamil, 
and of the Siva BhaktaViiasam and HalasyaMahetmiyara 
into Telugu. 

* # 
Aud we were ratber amused at the way ' Gomat' in 

an otherwise excellent article on 

■fate of Srikanta ^ Sutras contributed to the 

P**"™"* 7 *' Brahma Vadin arrives at the date 



15th aud 16th centuries A. D. And St. Umapathi who 
lived in the 13th century A. D. actually paraphrases por- 
tions of Srikanln'a Bai-hya in his works. And the pub- 
lished accounts of the life of Sri Sa,nkara both in Sanskrit 
and English make Srikanta the elder coniempoary of Sri 
Sankata ; and Siikanta really loomed so high in the brain 
of the followers of Sii Sankara that they make their Guru 
incarnate on earth for the ve y purpose of vanquishing 
S ikauta. And yet Gomat thinks very little of the 
influence exerted by Srikanta, and makes oat that he did 
not bring together the various sections of Saivites together. 
But even a casud student kuows that Srikanta is the great 
reconciler of the Vedauta and Siddhanta systems, the 
Vedic and Agamic theologies. The closest observer 
can scarcely see or observe any great differences of doctrine 
or practice obtaining among the Saivites, even if there 
should be any. Mr.P. S. Subramanialyer of Madura whose 
contribution on the Brahma Sutras appear in the same num- 
ber inclines on the other hand to our view about Srikanta 'a 
time. 



This Sabha is working on the same lines as the Tricbt- 
nopoly Saiva Siddhanta Sabha and 

The third Anniversary j( . is ma ; n taj n ini: its weekly meet- 
of the Worsiynr Saira n J 

Siddbmita Sabha ings, and Sunday free school and 

library, and the celebration of the 
Saint's days. At its first Aoiversary, tL: late Sri la Sri 
S. Somaaundara Nayagar AvI. lectured to the audience 
and a brief account of his life appears in the report of that' 
anniversary together with the bibliography of his works 
which reach the mirvellous number of 50 and upwards. 
At the second Aniversary meeting the great Pandit 
V. Saminatbiet of Kumbakonam enlightened the audience 
with bis erudite discourse on the Poets and Kings of 
Woraiyur, The third Anniversary Meeting was held on 
the 25th August Inst, under the presidency of the learned: 
Pandit Sarnvana Pillai of Sakm. There wore 5° pupils 
in the various forms of the school, and suitable p-izea were 
given away to the pupils who were successful at the final 
examination. The report shows very fair progress and 
we wish the Sabha every success and prosperity. 



The greed for power and pelf is manifesting itse'f ever ■- 
where. The example of the West 
The Problem of Hap- ia eorrn pting also the East gradu- 
al Ir. We are imbibing the worst 
He would place him after Sri Sankaia elements in the so-called programme of material ad ranee. 
srjr J more wonderfully enough, tnent, restlessness, and avarice, luxury and vice. To as 



piueu. 



•erf Sqkmnta 
shelter Sri Ramannja _„.,.- 

!ftar thV Lineayat commentator on the Vedauta Sutras, ordinary European. U .. hardly conce.vahle how a man can 
An!Ll dates based on well-attested tradition or literary be happy, absolutely happy, on two annas a day. And yet 
to^to ought to* guide us in the matter, but our learned friend tW. is possible. Happiness is not to be measured by th e 
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amount of money one might commander the extent of terri- 
tory one night possess. The desire for them if) ever ft source 
of anxiety ; and the thirst or hankering after them produced 
in the long run more pain tbau pleasure. The Hindu 
ideal of honest w.rk end perfect contentment is slowly 
permeating the best iniuds of the West in its own via_r ( 
and we extracted once before a beautiful article, entitled 
the " Search for HefpinesB" from that excel lent. Vegeta- 
rian Magazine, the Herald of the Golden Age. We quote 
to-day the concluding paragraph from the article, " O" 
the pioblem of Happiness" appearing in the July Number 
of The Mind, the leading exponent of the tew thought, 
edited by John Emery Maclean and Charles Brodie Pattet- 
aou, sod published by the Alliance Publishing Company 
of New York. " Oh, happy day for him who gives up 
'. striving to he richer, wiser, more clever than hiB fellows, 
and settles down, content to be himself.! And when abates 
the fever of possession and he perceives that the. riches 
of the rich, the joy of the happy, and the strength of th« 
strong are bis as well — then indeed for him the millennium 
has dawned. Then shines the Sun for hiro ; for him blooms 
the rose.; for him the waters murmur ; and the wind sighs 
^n the forest, or croons to the rustling corn. He shares the 
speed^jf the trout and the song of the wren. He welcomes 
the souls that are coming and bids God-speed to the souls 
that are parting. Alone in the mountain or one of the 
crowd, everywhere is be in touch with the heart of hn ina- 
nity. All joys are his joys ; all sorrows are his to agBnage. 
Child is be wfirt childhood everywhere. To him flow the 
love and heroism of the world ; for no longer has he a 
private and particular life. His bark has sunk to another 
an and awts now on the serene and smiling waters of 
the Universal." 

* 

We mentioned^ that the Hindu ideal was -one of honest 
work and perfect ^contentment. 

Tbe Hindu Ideal of • Th>tJHace of Moral into, the Saint - 
Heneit Work and Per- /„. V— ' — r— ' , , . , , 

feet Contentment. ™ Iwnvalluvar FurmsWd the ideal 

mau in his own person. Though 
untold gold would be gladly laid at his feet, he scorned to 
receive any each gifts. He desired to earn his bread by 
tjne sweat of his biow and woked*day and night as a 
humble weaver. Work was to bioi the beet tonic for tbe 
mind as wel^as^or the body. Indolence is the surest road 
to Vice, as is only too well exhibited in the bistoties of 

iiutts and Mathadhipaties. Our Tiruvalluvar has not 
□rgotieu to give' the question its due value and has 
treated fully of Wealth and Happiness, aud of tbe proper 
ways for securing, distiibuting or sharing them. His 
famous sister, Auvaiyar was equally precise in" bet 1 ins- 
tructions. She hasaaked people to go J>eyond tfie surging 
seas in search ofWealtb.but has cautioned them at the same 
time never to use any harmful means. Tbe acquiring of 
money itself is no vice, but, even as the English proverb 
puts it, tbe love of (thirst for) money is the root of all evil 



We are glad to note that the Tamil Saogam which was 
only initiated in May last,faas taken 

of Mid™ 1 fl " B "" W* » nd "W« *"d was formally 
opened this month by the Rajah 
Bhsskara Setupati of Ramnnd. The various weans which 
the Sang»m proposes to adopt for the improvement of 
Tamil are as follows :— (1) The establishment of a school 
and the awarding prizes for the encouragement of pnptle. 
(2) The establishment of a library culled the * Pandiaa 
Library.* (3) The establishment of a pieas for printing 
a Monthly Magazine and for other inrposeH. (4) Getting 
commentaries written on itfe old works ; translating into 
Tamil fiom other languages; the publishing of historical 
treatises, Ac. (5) An annual meeting of Pnndits. (.6) 
Giving l.elp, to publishers of Tamil ,books and commenta- 
ries. (7^ The holding of lectures, Ac. We hope to pub- 
lish full particulars in a future number. Great credit is 
due to M. R. Ry. Panditurai Swami Tevar, the Zemindar 
of Palavanatham, the worthier son of a worthy father 
whose court waa a regular Sangam in itself. We wish 
the movement every success, as tbe Sangam it tub very 
embodiment of our heart's desire for a life-time. 



V 



To the long list of opinions of Governors and Directors, of 
Public Instruction, of Professors, 

The Preeminence of d Senators, of Statesmen and 
Vernaculars. ' 

Scholars which we hare been quot- 
ing in these pages, we are now glad to add the golden 
opinion of His Excellency, Our Viceroy. At the opening 
of the Educational Commission.apea'kingon Primary Ed a* 
cation, Lord Canon said: — " Primary Education by which 
I understand the teaching of the messes "in the vernacular 
opens a wider and a more contested field for those who 
think that Government has not fulfilled Its duty in this > 
respect. The education of the people in their own tongues 
has shrivelled and pined. This, I think, has been a 
mistake, and I any bo for two principal reasons-, in the 
first place, the vernaculars are living languages of this 
great continent ; English is a vehicle of learning and of 
advancement to & small minority, but for the vast bulk 
it is a foreign tongue, which they do not speak tad rarely 
bear. If the vernaculars contained no literary models, no 
classics, I might not be so witling to recommend them ; 
bat we all know that in them are enshrined famous 
treasures of literature and art, while even the secrets of 
modern knowledge are capable of being communicated 
thereby in an idiom and in phrases, which will be under- 
stood by millions of people, to whom oar English terms 
and. ideas will never be anything bat an unintelligible 
jargon. My second reason is even wider in its application. 
What is the greatest danger in India ; what is the Tsonroej 
of suspicion, superstition, outbreaks, 'oriroea, and ateo* 
of much of agrarian discontent and suffering among th« 
masses f It is ignorance. And what is the only antidote to 
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(Continued jrnm page 2/ii of vol. IV). 

Chapter XVII. 

MAN1£KA VA'CHAKAR. 
Sometime It fore the birth of Christ. 

Ma nick a Vachakar, one of the greatest poets and saints 
that ever flourished in the world, was chronologically 
the foremost of the four famous apostles of the Saira 
creed. He seems to have flourished earlier than the 
last professors of the Madura Academy. He, thus 
preceded the Bard of all times, namely, Tirnvalhivar. 
the author of the sacred Kiinil. 



The evidence 
date 16 as fullows 



for giving him such an anterior 



Kalladar, a member of the Madura Academy at tho 
time of TimvalluvHr's advent in tlieir midst, refers to 
him morejthao once in his imperishable work, Kalla 
dam.* "With dfference to Manicka Vachakar he 
does not rtfer to him by name but styles him 
as an ember (devotee i in whose interests God 

• Some hasty critics hold withoui B£*it:uing any satisfactory 
evidence that the work Kalludnni ie spurioua. A refutation will 
be found later in uur ekcicb of Kalladar'a career. 



Siva appeared as a groom.* In another placet 
he refers to a sport of Siva which is enlarged 
with poetic embellishments in Mansumancla pndalam 
of Tiruvilayadal Puranam. This feat which is annual- 
ly commemorated as the lSi_®<£(3 tomisnaip @qtsB3er 
ufu« at Madura forms an important portion in the 
history of our sacred poet. 

Secondly, Maoicka Vachakar was engaged in a 
religious controversy with the Buddhists, as the out- 
come of which, they all became converts to the Saiva 
faith- The disputants are clearly mentioned to have 
come from Ceylon where the religion of Buddha was 
implanted as early as the time of Asoka, that is, 
about the middle of the third century B. C. (250 B. C> 
Thus there is much ground for thinking that daring 
the time of Manicka Vachakar, the religion of* Buddha 
had npt gained any Btrong footing in Southern India, 
as the Buddhistic opponents of the Saiva creed had 
to come for the religious discussion from Ceylon 
where it gsMned ascendancy. A perusal of u^^u 
wC®, composed in the first century of the Christian 
fra, manifests however/ that Buddhism was prosper- 
ing in peace, and there is no shadow of any evidence 

• «6th ahaeal. 

t 49tb aha™:. 
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of religious animosity at the time. But there was 
much commendable religious toleration, as the 
Pandyas, the Cholas and the Cheras allowed all 
religions to flourish under their patronage and held 
the clergy in great veneration. Thus by the time of 
Tiruvalluvar and the contemporary academic staff of 
the Madura College, tbe religion of Buddha had lost 
its virulency towards the Vedic creeds and likewise 
the Vedic creeds such as Saivistn, &c, had grown 
tolerant towards the alien religion.* 

We must at le.ist grant a century for allowing the 
furiously opposed religions to recognise mutually 
their respective importance. Thus as Tiruvalluvar 
flourished towards the elo3e of the first Century A.D., 
St. Manicka 7achakar might have lived about the 
close of the first Century B. C-, that is to say some- 
time before the birth of Christ. 

Thirdly, it is quite difficult to find any eminent 
writer wno lived later than Tiruvalluvar that was not 
indebted to him. Silappatikaram, Manimekhalai, 
Jivaka Cliiniatuani, Ramayan&m and a host of other 
important works have all borrowed from the Sacred 
Kural. Neither in Tiruvachakam nor in Tirucchit- 
trambalakko valvar of Manicka Vachakar could we 
trace any influence from the store-house of human 
■wisdom, namely, the imperishable Kural. 

The following stanza from $(B) j^s'i, 

a>new suir,i>uf QldslL @p&pQjf<ri 
en,jgefi en.T uOt-nrQ^QemSlElQ^iii uaiuQuoru 
urav Qmarui^p (tysabse&iLi s&lLIBSsb/u 
tigff LurpjB (ejjart-jeOGB' QutrpfiQuj 

seems to have a parallel thought to Valluvar's distich, 

if we recognise the genuineuess of the interpretation 
■of Parimelalagar. The common comparison in each 
case is the ivp possibility of a freshly-hatched young of 
a bird to ^et back to its previous egg-life Tiruvallu- 
var employs ihe comparison, if we may give credit to 
ParimMalairar's interpretation, by way of illustrating 
the impossibility of tbe revival of a dead man ; whereas 



* Later on the alien religions, through the influence of their 
priesthood, gained an npper hand in the Ta-niJ land and tried by (air 
mi'ans or foul to crush tbe Vedir: creedi into oblivion. The Jain's 
and the Buddhists were great politioal schemers. Proselytism wa-9 
their aim and in their smuiety to propagate their religions they sank 
into degeneracy forgetting the noble example of the founder of 
their faith, Buddha. It naa at this stage that Sts. Gnanasambandar 
and Appar appeared. 



the saint Manicka Vachakar compares tbe eternal 
freedom from the clutches of the mortal coil, which he 
requests at God's hands, to the bird's final libera- 
tion from the shell. Thus the comparison serves 
j higher purpose in the case of Vathavfiradigal. 
If one had borrowed from the other, he should be 
Tiruvalluvar. In all probability Tiruvalluvar might 
never have intended such a comparison. By @w*i 
eou he should have simply meant a bird's nest as 
several Sangham poets have done. The liberation 
of the life from the body is generally compared in 
Naladyar and other ancient works to the bird 
abandoning its nest. <b,i—u>w>u in the sense of egg, 
seems to have crept into the lexicons, only after the 
highly ingenious interpretatior of the distich quoted 
above Even this interpretation, we fear, Parimela- 
lagar should have imported into the distich from Tim- 
vachakam. A decidedly parallel thought to another 
of Valluvar's epigramatic verses occurs, however, in 
Tiruvachakam. The last three verses, namely, 

atpjiiU &pp£ Qpwt—i atjiuunai O^eii^sQip 
u/bjSuSu uffpaopu \-ippp sir tii upjpeu'iiGir 
upjSnj 6ufi>or(^u uvlSl&'ibsir <v'u>uirgj|ju 
from ^(jjoiiitBffW and the lines, 

upQp& J} poet nQ peat uppp tszm up,SM«r p 
Qijj^QjUmi QjSaii&Q& Q&etr jpr partus Q^/rp)^njnS 
correspond much in diction and thought to 
upjpit uppjb(tt?tB upjSStr jquu/besipu 
upjps upjt eSi—p(g 

of Tiruvalluvar. This is a thought known k> all 
sages ; Manicka Vachakar, Tiruvallavar, Nammalvar, 
Tirumular and several others use it. There is also a 
proverb pervalent with sages ; <*pp& upQpn$$pppj? 
a£®. Hence there need be no borrowing of this idea. 

In addition to these, there is a tradition that the 
saint's TiruechittambalakkoVaiyar was criticised by the 
academical staff, and K alia dam waa- the outcome of 
an attempt in defence of the melodrama. It is not easy 
to say anything decidedly of the tradition. That the 
sage Manicka Vachakar flourished durirg the classi- 
cal times is obvious from the fact that ancient com- 
mentators such as Nacchinarkkiniyar and Peraairiyar 
quote freely from Tiruvachakam and Kdvaiyar, while 
they hesitate to refer to the writings of the Devaram 
hymners, whose works tre also undoubtedly worthy 
models of dignified diction. The commentators took as 
support for their commentaries on academical works 
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Ouly the ancient classics of the Tamil literature, that 
is, works of the Madura academy. Thus we have 
ample ground to believe that Tiruvachakam and 
Kovaiyar are productions of the third academy 

It mny, however, be argued that, as the saint refers 
in Kovaiyar, Stanza 20, to works investigated by the 
academy iu the past tense, he might have flourished 
after the extinction of the academy. This may be true 
if the academy had only a short period of existence ; 
but, a 1 * we have seen already, the academy was in 
existence for a very long period which goes much be- 
yond a thousand years. The past tense of the word 
Qtbip would simply indicate that the saint 
referred to the workx already investigated by the 
staff of professors who conducted the literary sessions 
before his time- 

Now to come to his life. It is a great misfortune 
that neither Sekkilar nor any other ancient writer 
contributed to the saint's biography If the poet had 
been *>ne ol the sixty-three canonised saints of 
the Saivas, we would have had a critical sketch 
of bis holy career from the pen of Sekkilar, 
the renowned a.nJ critical bard who sang the 
glory of the saints, in one of the most venerable 
monuments of Tamil Literature, namely, the Peria- 
puranatn. The biography furnished by Kadavul 
Mahamunivar, which seems to be the oldest* is no 
doubt full of details but lacks historical insight. 
Paranjotimunivars sketch of the sage's life in his 
famous Tiruvilayadal Puranam evinces rare scholar- 
ship and knowledge of divine philosophy, but, the 
account is not elaborate enough at the end, as 
the biographer's aim was merely to depict the 
sports of Siva as far as they concerned Madura. For 
guidance, the two works may be profitably utilised by 
the student of the history of Tamil Literature, pro- 
vided be carefully weighs the two versions in the 
light of the autobiography furnished, though with- 
out any intention, by tbe sage in his two imperishable 
monuments of Tamil Literature, namely, Tirava- 
chakam and Tirucchittrambala Kovaiyar. Neither 
Vathavurar Puranam, nor the cantos in Tirnvilaiy&dal 
Puranam dwelling on the saint's life, evince sufficient 
evidence of historic acumen ou the part a* those 
biographers. The life of the sage on a reliable 
historical basis is indeed a desideratum. 

• At the molt tbia. biography ia only 300 yean old. 



After this preamble let ns proceed to describe the 
holy career of the great sage without doing any 
violence to historical veracity. 

The Sage Manicka Vackakar seams to have sprung 
from an ancient Brahmin dynasty who supplied the 
Pandya with men of rare acumen for prime-minister- 
ship.* As a boy the sage should have exhibited signs 
Of rare precocity. He was given the highest 
education in Tamil Literature for which he had always 
the greatest fascination. Hi3 precocity enabled him 
to digest the subtlest principles of religion even at 
an yearly age and by the age of sixteen his education 
received its consummation. His erudition and the 
consequent growth of his intellect soon spread far and 
wide and reached the ears of the Pandya. The Pandyat 
sent for the precocious youth and after an ex- 
amination of h^s capacity conferred on him the 
nom-de-plume Tennavan Brahmarayan (=the Bra- 
hmin king of the Pandya) and requested ihe yoeang 
sage who was then only nighteen years of age to 
accept the prime-ministership of his kingdom. 
Out of deference to the king's request and partly on 
the belief that he could attain the wisdom of the 
world in such a situation, V&thavuradigal deigned to ac- 
cept the offer. The king entertained very high expecta- 
tions of his young prime -minister and resigned the 
whole burden of the sovereignty into the sage's hands .' 
the young minister performed his functions with 
great prudence and never grew elated at his high 
situation. The prime-ministership was, rather, a bur- 
den to him as his mind yearned after a true spi ritual 
guru (=deliverer), who could by his graceful glance 
disentangle his soul from the ceaseless miseries to 
which it had been subject in its ott-repeated incarna- 
tions. 

There were then in existence all the sutools of 
philosophy, namely, Atheism, Materialism and Idealism 
side by side with the alien religious, Buddhism and its 
cognate creeds ; none could please him ; they were ail 
hindrances in his way, they seem to have engaged hia 
attention but were powerless to arrest the march jf hJB 
mind which was resolved upon the attainment of salva- 
tion through a fit deliverer. It ia quite certain, however 

• U&nioka Vachafcar ia spoken of u a Brahmin of Amattiys, 
gotrtun i.e., a dynasty of Brahmins from whom ministers ware 
selected by the king. 

t It ia unsafe to consider him to be .axiiu&rdana on the strength 
of the Tirarilaiyadal Puranam, ae tbe ancient Tamil kings, the 
Pandyaa, tbe Cbolaa and the Chens all bore usually, names of pore 
Tamil origin. Refer for iastaooe to Silappatikarsm, Pailuppstte 
and other academic treatises. 
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that he enjoyed the pleasures of tbe world, such as 
royal pomp and company with the fair sex ; but he 
never lost himself in them.* He considered them merely 
as cravings of his physical frame and never indulged 
in them with his full heart.t It is in this sense that 
we ought to construe the vehement outbursts of 
deprecations he pours upon bis past-self, after 
he became a blessed being through the grace of Siva. 
In his leisurely moments, he was mostly engaged 
in conference with philosophers, men of erudition 
and sages. He was as it were a bee Mattering after 
every flower for gathering honey. He grew wiser 
everyday but his unquenchable thirst for finding a 
spotless guru through whom he hoped to attain sal- 
vation ever preyed upon his soul. 

After some years lapsed thus, he was summoned 
before the Pandyan king to carry out : a mission, The 
royal stable was, in a poor condition for want of pro- 
per horses News had come, then, that a beautiful 
train of magnificent chargers had arrived at Tiruppa- 
jmnturai from the Aryan land, probably, from Arabia 
which is all along famous for its rare breed of horses. 
Vathavuradigal (the name by which the poet was 
known before he was blessed by Siva) was entrusted 
with an enormous treasure of gold to purchase a troop 
of beautiful horses for the cavalry of the king's regi- 
ment. He set out with all the pomp suitable to his digni- 
ty in the midst of a gorgeous company. When he was 
reaching the spot known as Tirupperunturai (beauti- 
ful great harbour), he experienced an unaccountable 
ecstacy which increased at every step. In a cool 
grove, he observed a holy Brahmin Sage seated under 
the shade of a Kuntnda tree, surrounded by disciples 
of rare devotion, chanting tlie V.edic hymns in praise of 
the great Guru, whom he afterwards understood to 
be.God Siva Himself in corporal frame. The yearning 
young ministers heart-strings were touched with 
indescribable pathos, and he ran towards the great 
Preceptor in eager haste as a thirsty man at the 
sight of fresh cold water. The young aspirant was 
o doubt quite ripe by his stoicism («* indifference to 
in and pleasure, knowu in Tamil as ®©sflaar©*jiriiiy) 

• It ie not positively known whether our snjre iru a bachelor or 
a married man while he was in the services«>f the Pandj't. 

t Sncb. a state of mind ia quite possible: refer, for inBtance, to 

Qpjpi wat iDqjir^i}, QuttmpQa — iSjidsumiLis 
gff0tSSaiiurr^. aS^so^dffl mut^t-fpu; 



to be introduced to God's grace. The sight of the 
Preceptor whose person as well as the persons of the 
surrounding devotees which appeared in all efful- 
gence by virtue of the holy ashes and rudrahsha beads 
with which they were decorated, enticed his mind The 
ministen melted from head to foot with love which 
overpowered his reason. He quite lost sight of the 
errand on which he was sent and prostrated himself, 
losing all balance of mind like an uprooted palm tree, 
at the sacred feet of the Holy Deliverer. God Siv», the 
Guru, with great condescension raised him up and 
embraced him with paternal tenderness ; all the worl- 
dly shackles were at once unloosed. The Aiiiijjhty 
cast a glance of grace upon the pious youth and 
placed His Holy Feet upon his head. He, then, placing 
His hands upon the head of the ripe aspirant ex- 
plained the mystic meaning of the five powerful letters 
which formed the name of divinity, namely, Sii'aija- 
nama. The prime-minister was at once transformed into 
a blessed sage, and in gratitude, he began to sing the 
glory of Siva in heart-melting strains. The incalcula- 
ble value of the thoughts and the charm of the dicyon 
in which they were garbed secured f6r Vathavuradi- 
gal, the ever-memorable name of Manicka Vachakar 
(=he whose sentences are rubies) at the hands of God 
Siva. Manicka Vachakar was, however, not allowed 
to enjoy the ecstatic sight for any length of time. The 
Divine Preceptor, who was come purposely to the 
spot for the redemption of the ripe sage, vanished 
with His holy train after .intimating His pious 
disciple of His departure. The treasure in his 
possession was spent in the construction of a tem- 
ple, on the spot where he was graced, as well as in 
relieving the distress of devout mendicants. The 
Pandyan king soon came to understand the deeds of 
his young prime-minister and forthwith sent for him 
for reprimanding him- The blessed young poet has- 
tened to Madura and on interviewing the king assur- 
ed hitn that the horses would come on a certain day in 
the month of Avani. God Siva, whose sports are not 
easily explicable, metamorphosed a good lot of the 
foxes of the jungle into magnificent chargers guided 
by the inferior gods who were disguised as grooms. 
Somasundaia (the local name of God Siva at Madura) 
mounted upon the most majestic of the breed and 
appeared like a Horse Merchant leading them to the 
metropolis o£ the Pandya. 

Let ua describe the situation of Saint Manicka 
Vachakar. His intimate friends and relatives teased 
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oily and pronounced his act- 
lient and dangerous to the 
i friends. The poet's traus- 
s it was npon> the form of hjs 
ipcrunturai, was not in the 
oddly wisdom; he < hushed 
ng that he was quite pfe- 
lunishment that may await 
moment, forget Siva. The king 
ig the arrival of tin? horses, 
jree of suspicion. Provident- 
y, the kinjr with his courtiers 
loud of dust afar, followed 
ifening tread of horses. In 
re at the gates of his palace- 
buluve his eyes ; on seeing 
led with speechles.-- delight ; 
;d i\m value .he paid for them 
'he sight of the Divine gmoin 
unconsciously his h;mds rose 
the Groom ; he felt ashamed at 
sired his self. MinickaVacha- 
that it was God Siva that ap- 
I for his sake was all love at the 
lyan king presented the Efful- 
garment which the Horseman 
His whip. The king con- 
lid the sage consoled him by 
etiquette in vogue with the 
le Aryan land. The hornes 

the king, the Mysterious 
ong with His retinue, the 
5 became all the more end pared 
whom he rewarded profusely 
s promise ; but the sage re- 
rith much indifference as he 
if all earthly joys. At the dead 
jhosed jackals assumed their 
ich havoc in the royal stable 
rsl horses that belonged to tb« 
howl at which the town awoke. 

1 at the tgck played on him and 

vehemently and handed him 
Mis officers who were privileged 
ire till he could pay back the 
ie sage was led to the hot sands 
lich runs past by Madura, and 
A by the king's officers. God 
■t brook the ill-treatment ; all of 



a anddeu was the river in a furious inundation. The 
irresistible flood rolled like an ncean in the bed of the 
river Vaigai'and threatened the city with speedy de- 
struction. , On the order of the bewildered king, ihe 
southern bank of the river was apportioned out to the 
citizens for the construction of an embankment to 
protect the city from the Oood. A certain portion of 
the bank fell to the lot of a devout matron whose 
head was silvered over with age and whose vocation' 
was the sale of the powdery diet (pittu = d?il®). God 
Somasundara Himself condescended to become her 
workman and bore tnud- The whole of the embank- 
ment was finished excepting the portion allotted to the 
poor matron, the piitu-selleT. The breach in the 
dike was growing wider and wider. The indifferent 
workman wag brought to the presence of the 
I'atidya who in hid rage whipped the disguised God. 
The Divine workman vanished emptying the contents 
of the basket of mud into the breach which at once glos- 
cd. The king got alarmed and from above sprang the 
divine csqrt " You little know the merits of Manicka 
Vacliakar for whose sake We metamorphosed the foxes 
of the jungle into horses; he spent your unsullied treasure 
for your good in all charitable ways; you oppre-sed. 
him further and We sent this flood to endanger the 
safety of your city ; and for the sake of the devout old 
dauie, We have appeared as a Workman in tattered 
attire and condescended to receive your caning." The 
bewildered king bemoaned his unwisdom which pre- 
vented him from rightly understanding the greatness 
of his minister. He went with much submissive 
veneration to the Sage Minicka Vachakar and re- 
quested pardon for his injudicious treatment and im- 
plored him to resume the government; of his land. The 
sage readily forgave him and said that he could no 
more be his prime-minister as. he liad a divine er- 
rand to go to Chidambaram. After touring ovdr some 
of the important shrines of his much beloved Pandyan 
kingdom gracing them with his heart-melting strains,, 
he marched towards thb north and after wor- 
shipping the shrines s*och as Tiruvarnr, Ksiukkun- 
tram ( = the Hill of the £agie) Annamalai, came to 
the much-coveted spot of Chidambaram. 

On approaching tire precincts of this celestial city, 
he experienced an inward light which buoyed up bin 
spirits to the highest pitch of ecstacy. On entering the 
holy shrine of Lord Natesa, his whole frame melted 
into divine love and he stood Speechless, his eyes 
pouring streams of tears on either side, and at inter- 
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vals few aod far between, the wrds, 'S iva Siva Potri' 
escaped from his bewitched lips. He be, -a me an ob- 
ject of pity to the common mob, white to the really 
wise he was an object of <jres.r. admiration When he 
was restored to his full senses, he composed two pati- 
gams (short poems ot 10 stanzas) glori living the Lord 
Natesa's mystic dance ; these patigams known as 
Koittruppatigams are unparalleled as divine pane- 
gyrics both for their pathos and truths of divine 
philosophy. After feasting his eyes to bewitchment by 
witnessing the Nat&raja's Hqjy ■Dance he repaired to 
a hermitage close by for undisturbed contemplation. 

Meanwhile a host of Buddhist monk* came all tde 
way from Ceylon, to uproot, as they thought, the S.iiv a 
faith which was a stumbling block to the progress of 
their religion. Its very fame kindled thai- indignati,6 n ; 
they came down to the ancient shrine of Chidamba - 
ram for a religious controversy. The Hra'imms of 
the shrine got bewild-red as they had very little 
trust in their ability to contend with the learned monks 
from Ceylon. They went in a body to the hermitage 
of ouojblessed sage and requested him to quelL the 
arrogance of the vain monks ; he condescended to 
caifry out their earnest request. His holiness ordered 
a screen to be put up in order that he might not see the 
wretched faces of the impudent disputants. The 
controversy went on and the haughty monks were 
unable to give any satisfactory reply to the question 
of salvation advanced by the sage. Failure brought 
on impious wrath which led them to profitless upbraid- 
ing of the Saiva faith. The sage was roused to 
righteous indignation and the blabbering monks lost 
the power of their ynpious tongue; the eminence of the 
Saiva faith was established on a strong basis, when, 
at the blessing of the sage, the dumbness of the 
maiden daughter of the Chola who was present at the 
controversy was remedied. She began to answer the 
queries of objection * to what apparently seemed as 
irreconcilable traits in God Siva's sports. The tongue- 
tied Buddhists threw away their red garbs, received 
the h*dy ashes at the hands of the sage, and became 
devout monks of the Saiva faith. 

After thus vanquishing the Buddhist faith, our 
sage repaired again to his hermitage to pass hi* days 
in undisturbed contemplation in solitude. One day 
God Siva appeared befoie him as an old mendicant 
Brahmin from Madura a nd expressed that He had 

* The poet reduced the queries nF objections a od the auswere 
thereunto into a poem which is known n* p-a*****. 



specially come to see him from su'-h a great distance 
on account of the fascination which his marvellous 
strains had produced in him. After thus introducing 
Himself to the .age, He requested the poet to sing 
his hymns again in ord*r that He might commit them 
to writing. St. Manieka Vachakar agreed to thy 
proposal and began to recite the poems sung by him. 
This done, the over-anxiou* Mendicant pressed 
another request which was rhat the poetic saint should 
compose a. Kovat f melodrama) in honor of Lord 
Nataraja — the great God of Chittiambalam (Chidam- 
baram). This short esqwisifce Love Poem of four _ 
hundred quatrains was spontaneously composed and 
as the staiiias were recited thev were co ninitted to 
writing by the Divine Hand, The disguised God took 
leave of the devotee and suddenly vanished. St.Manicka 
Vachakar inferred that God Himself had come to him 
and sent downstreams of rears from his. enraptured eyes 
for the divine condescension. Next morning when the 
Tillaival Antanar 'the 3.000 Brahin-n worshippers oF 
the Shrine) opened the Shrine for early worshio, a 
book containing Tiruvaehakam and Tirucchittram- 
baiakkovaiyav was found on the pedestal of Lird 
Nataraja. When the book was opened they foiyid 
that at the cd, it bore the divine signature j»$c£<u 
p(5#©^^picu»>Q / oaBi_uirjr a> cQugf * j? . The astonished 
Brahmins after praising the Lord Nataraja for hi-* con- 
descension went up in a body to invite the sage to tell 
him of the incident and request him to explain the 
Holy Scriptures. St. Manika Vachakar readily came 
to the shrine, and when requested by the enraptured 
assembly to furnish them with an authoritative expo- 
sition of the invaluable scriptures, he simply advanced 
towards Lord Nataraja within the Wisdom Hall, 
pointing to the Image of Lo-d Natesa as the ouly 
meaning of his rapturous strains. On approaching 
the Sacred Idol, the corporal frame of our sage was 
absorbed in divinity and became invisible to 
the mortals present. This indeed is the true beati- 
fication of the human soul ! our Sage was thirty-two 
years of age when he truly ' shuffled off his mortal 
coil ' once for all. 

S, A. TlKlTMALAI KjOUNDO PlLLAI, I.A. 
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The Svetasvatara Upanishad. 

(t'ftntinwd from pnge 21). 

We may therefor© state that the Svetasvatara 
Upanishad is a genuine I'panishad of the Black 
Y;.jur ''f«la, and is one of tin- eldest of its kind. It 
is not a Sectarian tfpaniih.id. It more properly be- 
longs to the Yugft Pa da stage of teaching, though tn"e 
other Padas are ajso briefly touched and alluded to. 
It expounds both a theoretic philosophy and a prac- 
tical religion, all-comprehensive and all-eia bracing ; 
a. system which was at once Sankhya and Yoga, 
dnabstic and monistic, and appealing to all classes 
of society. 

It lays down the distinction of three padarthas or 
categories in dear terms. Ami these are, Hod, the 
many souls, and matter or Pasa. 

" Two birds, inseparable friends, cling to the same 
tree. One of them eats the sweet fruits, the other 
looks on without eating" (iv. 6) which is explained in 
less figurative language in the next mantra. 

" On the same tree man ( Anisa) sits grieving, im- 
mersed, bewildered, by his own impotence. But 
when he sees the other, Is*, contented, and knows 
His glory, then his grief passes away." 

That this is the Highest teaching of the Rig Veda 
is pointed out in the ue*xt verse. 

" He who does not know that indestructible Being 
Akshara, s of the Rig Veda, that Highest Ether 
(Parama Vyomaro) wherein all the Gods reside, of 
wliat use is the Rig Veda to him ? Those only who 
know It rest contented." 

And need it be pointed out that the 6th verse is 
itself found in the Rig Veda I, 164-20) and it is re- 
peated in the At harva Voda and the passage is so 
popular a one that Katha ; hi. l)and Mundaka (iii. 11) 
• also quote it. 

These verses bring out the distinction of God and 
soul, I'sa and Anisa, as the spectator and enjoyer res- 
pectively. The soul enjoys and pet'forms Karma 
while encased in the body, tree o but though God is 
immanent in the soul and in the bo<Jy, yet the works 
and their fruit do not cling to Him and taint Him. 
After the due eating of the fruits, the 90ul knows the 
greatness of God. and his own insignificances then 
hie sufferings cease. 

The previous mantra liv. 5) in also a famous and 
ranch debated passage, and it is badly translated by 



Prof, Max Miiller. The translation by G. p. 9- Mead 
and C'hattopadhyaya is literal and correct. " Aye, 
that one unburn (Aja-soul) sleeps in the arms of one 
unborn fnatnre.Pradhana), enjoying {her of nature, 
red, white, and black), who brings forth multitu- 
dinous progeny like herself. But when her charms 
have been enjoyed, he (soul) quits her (prakrjti) side, 
the unborn other, Auyata) (Lord)."* 

There is absolutely no mistaking this plain state- 
ment of the three Padartas as eternal, as well as 
their relation ; and all three are called Unborn, Aja 
or uncreated. But the word to be noted here is the 
word ' othi'f' ' Ani/a' which is almost a technical term 
or catch word to mean God, the Supreme. And it 
occur* again in (V 1}, 

l(j the imperishable, and infinite highest Brah- 
man, wherein the two Vidya, fVignana-Atroa) and 
Avidya are hidden, the one, Avidya, perishes ; the 
other, Vidya, is immortal ; but He who contrbls both 
Vidya and Avidya, is >inr4Jier Anyatha) " And in 
the subsequent verses, tfiis another is clearly pointed 
to be the only One God, without a second, the ruler of 
all, the generator of all and the supporter fripener) of 
all. This forms the subject of discussion in the hands o{ 
Badarayana in I, ii, 21. And the famous passage in 
Brihadaranyaka is referred to. " He who dwells in 
Atma (Vignana) and different. frr>m Atma, whom the 
Atma does not know, whose body Atma is, and who 
pulls (rules) Atma within, He is thy Attn*, the puller 
within, the immortal " (iii, 7, £2). 

In vi. 6, also, God is called the Anya-the other. 
It occurs again in Gita, xv- 1 7. The • previous verse 
postulates two entities oS matter and soul, and the 
next verse proceeds to postulate " another:' " But. 
there is anoth-r, namely, the Supreme Being, called 
Parsmatina, who being the everlasting Ishwara? and 
pervadinsf the three worlds, sustains them." That the 
very use of.the word is solely to emphasise God's 
transcendency over the world of matter nd of 
souls, as against people who onln postulated two 
Padarthas, or would identify God, the supreme Ish- 
whsw, with matter or soul, is fully brought out in the 
next vevse. 

" As I transcend th,? perishable (Pradhana) and as 
1 ;iiii higher than even the Imperishable (soul), I 



* If we read 
complete. 



lie quits hvt aide, foi the •tlic»" makps the »enae 
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am celebrated in the world and sung m the Vedas aa 
Pttmshottama." 

The commonest fallacy that is ooromitied 'when the 
eternality of matter and souls is postulated, is in 
fancying that this in any way affects God's trans* 
cendency and immanency. Thongh He pervades all 
and envelopes all, creates and sustains and takes 
them back again into Himself, though He is the God 
in the fire, the God in the water, the God who has 
entered the whole world, in plants and trees and in 
everything else, (ii. 17) yet He etandB behind all 
time and all persons, (vii. 16), and is beyond all 
tatrae'. (Terse 15.) 

" He is the one God, (Eko Deva), hidden in all be- 
ings, all pervading, the Antaratn.a of all things, 
watching over all works, dwelling in all beings, the 
witness, the perceiver, the Only One, Nirguna. (Being) 
(vi. 11). And in Verse 16, he is called the first cause, 
himself uncaused, the all knower, the master of ^Na- 
ture and Jfon. And by the supreme statement " Ekobi 
Budra nadvitiyaja tasthe, (There is only One Rndra, 
they do ntt allow a second,) the complete subordina- 
tion of all other things to Him is clearly postulated. 
There Sb nothing elte in His presence, as no Asat can 
subsist in the Fresenc* of the Sat, as no darkness 
can subsist in tie presence' of light. And Light, he is 
called (in, 12) the Light, by which all other lights, 
the sun, the moon, and the stars and the lightnings 
fire lighted, (vi. 14) ai d Be is the great Purnsha, like 
the Sun in Instre, beyond darkness, (iii. 8.) 

There is only .one other passage which we have to 
quote while we fei« dealing with the three eternal 
postulates of this Upaniehaa. These are the Versrs 
£ and 9 in the first ^dhyaya itself. In these also 
the distinctions be i ween the Supreme Cod, and the 
bound »oti], as Tea and Anisa, Gna, and Agna, and 
the third, liadbana, Unborn though perishable and 
ever changing, aie finely drawn, 

In^ dealing wi h the personality of God, whp is 
called in the UpaniBhads, as Qeva, Haia, Vasi, Sivh, 
Fuiusha, Brahman, Paramatma, lea, and lshwara,&c., 
we have to remark that the Up«iishad malEes no dis- 
tinction between a Higher and a Lower Brahman ; 
rather, theie are no statements made about the Lower 
God or Gods, eicept one verse in V. 3, where the 
Supreme Lord and e Mahalma, is said to have created 
he lord*, and Brahma or Hiranyagarbha ia referred 



to as such, a lord. But every statement made to God, 
by any of the names, we have mentioned above, clearly 
refers to the one, without a second, the Highest 
Brahman, whcns also Nirguna. And in various pas- 
sages, thia Highest Being is said to create, sustain 
and destroy the worlds. What some of these people 
wquld not believe is, how a Being addressed as Hara 
and Siva, Isa and Jshwara could be the Nirguna Ab- 
solute Brahman. And they frequently associate this 
name with the Rudra or Siva of the Hindu Trinity. 
But it will be news to these people that even tl-« 
Rudra of the Trinity ia Nirguna and not Sagnna. 
Absolutely no passage could be found in any of the 
Upanishads or even in the Puranas and the Itihasus 
in which even the trinity Siva or Rudra is called 
Sagune. Saguna means having Bodies (qualities) 
formed out of Prakriti, and when Prakriti is itself 
resolved into its original condition and reproduced by 
this trinity Rudra, this prakriti could not act as his 
vestment. 

But more than this, the Rudra and Siva of our 
Upanishad is clearly set forth in other Upaoisljada 
as the fourth, chnturtam and Tuiiyam, transcending 
the trinity ; and the secundless. 

"Satyam Gnanam, AtiBDtam Brahma, 
Ananda Rupam, Amritnm Yad Vibhuts, 

Shaniam, Shivam Adiattam." 

(Tait Up.) 
" Shivam, shun tain, Advaitu.ni * 

Chaturtham, matiyante," (Ramatapini). 

" Dlijiyeteesacam, pradhylyedavyani, 
Earramidam, Brahma Visbun Kndrenrirastlie, 
Siirve SflinpraBuj'ante, Sarvanichendryanicha ; 
SaheAhutaih Nakaranam Kara nam Dbata Dh>'ata 
Karanantii Dbyeyita Sarveiewarya Sampannah 
Sarveswarah SanibhuraWaea Madhye. 
Siva eko Dhyayet : Sivankara, Sarvini 
Any at Parity aja (Alharva Sileha). 

" Adcie the most adorable Isana, Brahma, Vishnu, 
Rndra, Indra and others having an origin. All the 
senses originate with the elements. The first cause 
and cause of causes has no origin. The Bestower of all 
prosperity, the Lord of all, Sambhu, He should be 
contemplated in the middle of the Akasa. . .Siva, 
the one alone, should be contemplated j ihe Doer 
of Good; All else should be given up." (Atharva 
Sikha) " The mystical and immutable one, which 
being composed of three letters A., U., M., signify suc- 
cessively, the three Vedaa, the three states of life 



* Ourlea-ned Madras Bishop complains that the educated Hindu 
has only to choose one not of the six systems of Philosophy a *rl 
thai he has no good practical religion and we kindly itlvil'e his 
attentwii to this paper, and then jndge f or hinu)e | f and Me if 
Hmdo Foiloeophy and Religion is, after all, really so poor 
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;jagrsii Siv:ipnii, ami Sushuptil, the three worlds 
(heawn, hui I and earth) three gods (Brahma, Vishnu 
and Kudi-R) mid by its nasal sound (Ardliamatra) is 
indicative of thy ftmrth office as the S.ipreuu> Lord of 
all (Pattuiiexliwaia)* ever expresses and aetB forth thy 
collective forms." iMahimna Stotra). And the spjne inia- 
take is committed by outsiders in suppposing thatjhe 
God of the Saivaa is only one of the trinity. Any 
book in Tamil and Sanskrit taken at random will at 
once disillusion him, and he will find that the only 
<^od held op for the highest worship is the highest 
Nirvana Panuna Siva, and not one of the trinity. 
Great confusion is caused iD the use of the words 
Nirganat and Sagune, by translating them into im- 
personal and personal respectively. And Europeans 
themselves are not agreed as to the use of these words. 
According to Webster, the word ' personal* implies 
limitation, but other eminent persons like Emerson, 
Lut/.e, &c, say there 13 no such implication. Till 
the acceptation of theBe words are therefore settled, 
we should not make confusion worse confounded, by 
rendering Nirguna and Saguna, as Impersonal and 
Personal. 

So far, there can be no doubt on the nature of the 
God-head described in our Upanishad. 

" When there was no darkness, nor day nor night, 
nor 3at, nor Asat, then Siva alone existed 'Siva eva 
Eevalah). That is the absolute, that the adorable 
(condition) of the Lord. From that too had come 
forth the wisdom of old — (gnanaaakti). (iv, 18). 

" He is the eternal and infinite, Unborn Being, 
Partless, action-less, tranquil, without taint, withont 
fault, the Highest Bridge to Immortality (vi, 19). 
He is the canse-less first cause, the all-knower, the all- 
pervader, the creator, sustainer and liberator of the 
wcrld, the end and aim of all Religion and of all philo- 
sophy, He is the Ishwara of Ishwaras, Maheshwara, 
the God supreme of Gods, the King of kings, the 
Supreme o[ the supreme, the Isa of the Universe" 
(vi. 7.) 

There is one other matter to be considered in the 
nature of the Divine Personality. God is spoken of 
both In masculine and in neater, and that in the 
same verse, a peculiarity which is noticeable in 



* A Christian missionary writing to the Christian College Maga- 
zine wonders how Fematia, the famous Telogn ppet, could speak of 
fciva as other than the Hindu triad, Brahma, Viahnu and Rudra, C/., 
Bartrihari'S Satakaa for the popular conception of Siva. 

t By Kngn*a, we mean ' without Frakritio qualities' and by 
Sijtiio ' clothed ia Prakritir qualities'. And God could therefore b 
hath Ninruna and Pergonal ia Emerson's sense. 



modern Saivaism. And God is addressed in all forms 
as ' He' * She' and « It.' Sivah, Siv4 and ' Sivam.'* 
And the reason ia not as stated by Prof. Max Miiller, 
in hiB note under Ver. 16, Chapter iii, that the gender 
changes frequently, according as the author thinks 
either of the Brahman or its impersonation as " lea, 
Lord." To the Indian whether he addresses his God as 
Siva or Sivam, he ib addressing t'*ie same supreme. 
Personality who is neither male nor female nor neuter, 
and there iano jar to him in the sense, as there will be 
to the Christian, who could onjly think of and address 
God in the Masculine Gender. 

The Upanishad does not recognize any difference 
between the use of ' It' and • He/ and it does not con- 
template that by using ' It' instead of ' He,' a Higher 
Being is reached. 

Coming now to the nature of the soul, as set forth 
m this Upanishad, the first thing to he noticed is that 
the Jiva is very often spoken of as Atma simply and 
distinguished from God. The other appellation it re- 
ceives are Purasha, Amsa, Agfia, the Hamsa, Vidya, 
and these are to distinguish it from the otk4t- f the 
Paramatma, the Parana Purusha, Isa and Gfla. 

This soul is bound, because he*ia not God (I. 9) 
because he is ignorant of himself, and of the self 
within him, (the Antaratma). This soffit is not self- 
dependent li, 2) . This soul ie confined in the Pun 
(city-body) of nine gates, t. a., is limited and ' flutters 
about,' is changeable, and he enjoys the fruits, plea* 
sures and pains, (even pains are a pleasure to him, 
the ignorant soul) and fondly clings to the body, and 
performs karma (iii, 18, iv, 5 and 6.) 

" But he who is endowed with qualities, and per* 
forms Karma that are to boar fruit and enjoys the 
reward of whatever he has dnne, migrates through 
his own works, the lord of life, assuming all forms, 
led by the three gunas and the three paths" (vi. 7). 

And yet this soul is of the image of God, is infinite 
and brilliant like the San, endowed with Tchcha and 
Gnana, and is sinless. 

The Supreme One who witnesses all his doings, 
dwelling within him, withont Himself being tainted 
by thj contact, help;* to secure the ripening of hie 
mala, and waits till the soul attains to that condition 
of perfect balancing m good and evil, (v. 5) by the 
performance of Chariya, Kriya and Toga (good worke, 
Pcaance and meditation) with love and knowledge and 



* Sivam in Sanscrit, they Say, is not the neuter of Siva, 
somehow this neuter form is quite prevalent in Tamil. 



But 
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the syllable Prauava, he is blessed by the Lord (i. 6,) 
and God'e grace descends on him (vi. 21 and iii, 20) 
ard he knows and sees, with Manas (the supreme 
grace of God- the spiritual eye) (v. 14) ' The Puru- 
ebem Mahantsni Aditye Vamam, tamaeah parastat,' 
and his fetters (Pata) fall off, and sufferings cease 
and be enters the BHsb of the Supreme Brahman, and 
Eternal Peace. 

That fohicara Prasadam (iii. 20) or Anngraham 
or grace is necessary is a common belief of the people, 
and this doctrine is not peculiar to this Upanishad 
alone. The Katha Upanishad puts the same doctrine 
in much stronger language, " That Self (God) can- 
not be gained by the Veda , nor by nnderstanding, 
nor by much learning- Be whom Self (God ) chooses, 
by him the self (God) can be gained, " (I. 2. 23) ; bat 
even the supreme Almighty (God) cannot help him, 
if he had not turned away from wickedness, and is 
not tranquil, subdued and at rest, dedicating (Arpa- 
nam), all his words' deeds and thoughts to God, (i. 24.) 
That the doctrine of Bhakti is fonnd well set forth 
in the oldest Upaniahads and the Vedas will be ap- 
parent by reading Jhe text 8 collated by Dr, Muir in 
his learned " Metrical translations from Sanskrit" 
under the heading of ' Shraddha and Bhakti.' By 
the way, this Sharaddha and Bhakti is not to be 
understood as a manifestation of feeling only at one 
stage of man's spiritual evolution and unnecessary 
at another stage, but this love is essential to the 
aspirant whether he is a Dasamargi, Satputramargi, 
Togamargi or Gnauamargi. That these four paths 
grow one out of the other and are not independent, 
and each one of these is hradly possible to reach 
without going through the lower rungs of the ladder, 
we have already pointed out above. 

The Upanishad?, all of them, discuss the particular 
[Jpasana or Upasanas which are required for the bal- 
vation of the bound soul, and these Upasanas are 
called also Vidyas 

Of these various Vidyas, what is called the Dahara 
TTpssana or Vidya is the moist favoured of all the 
Upasai as in tde Swetaswatara and Chandopya. Brih- 
adaranyaka, Katha, Mundaka ard Kaivalya, Atharva 
Sikha and in the Bhagavad Gita 

The references to this Highest Yoga practice are 
most numerous in the Upanisliads and the sameness 
uf the various references form the subject of a discus- 
sion in the Vedanta Sutras (iii. 3, 28.) 



The famous passages are what occur in the Chan- 
dogya Upanishad, commencing with the sentences 
" There w the city * of Brahman" (viii. l. !.) " All this 
is Brahman." (iii. 14. i to 4), This worship or Yoga, 
consists in the aspirant contemplating, in his heart, 
the Supreme one, aa the Person of Light and as 
Akisa, as Satchidananda Parameshwara, with the 
particular formula that " God is in all beingB and alt 
beings are in God." And various synonyms are used 
to denote this heart of man, such as Dahara (subtle) 
Guha (cave), Pundarika (lotus), Brahmapura (city 
Hrid (heart). 

And the meaning of the words Akasa, and Vyoma 
has also to be carefully noted. They are synonymous 
and do not mean the Bhuta Akasa, nor the Mayasakti 
or Avidya, but as interpreted by the Puranas them- 
selves, they mean Chit, or Gnana, or, Light or Grace, 
which is the Parasakti of the Supreme Tshwara. That 
this Akasa is Chit and not Achit, is further proved by 
the phrases, Chitahasa and Chidambara, and this Chit- 
Sakti is the Devatma- Sakti of our Upanishad, which 
is inherent and concealed in him. (i. 3) and the 
supreme Sakti, which is revealed as manifold, inherent 
(Sva) and manifesting as Kriya and Gnana (vi, 8). It 
is this which is called Uma, and Light and Bhargasf 
and Savitri and Gayatri. And when we understand 
therefore, this Akasa, as light and knowledge, the 
Supreme Sakti of God, its description as the highest 
light, the revealer of all forms, the Highest object of 
adoration, is clear. The description of God also aa 
Akasa (Sakti) and as dwelling in Akasa (Sakti) will 
not be conflicting, as no distinction is made between 
Sun and his light, much leas between God and his 
Power,* 

It is this Gnana Sakti who gives to the Chetana 
and Achetana Prapancha its form and shape and life 
and love and light ; but the substance or UpadAnall out 
of which this Prapancha is evolved is the Mava or 

~Thia City i«eiMtly reproduced i«, m "od.ru symbolism in the 
Great Temple of Chidambaram. 

+ Cf.MMt.Up.Ti . 7, "Rudraie called Bhargaa, thus any the Brah- 
man teachers, cf. also vi. is, last pa m. " The Shrine (Paraailu-a 

which coosistB of the Akas tu the heart, the blissful, the highest re- 
treat, that is our own, tiiat is our Goal and that 'is the ,.eat and 
brightness of the Fire and Sun." 

% In the Yajur Veda, this God aud Ambika are called Saha which 
may mean equal or brother and sister. 

|, It is Bsdarayana's yiew that there is no other Upadsmi ex ceD t 
God and these worlds arise Out of God Himself. When a tr!* 
springs out of the bare ground, we naturally suppose there was some 
seed imbedded io it without our knowledge, though the earth con- 
tained it and is essential for the support and growth of the plant 
This is the Aupau.nhadic view. Baderavana would say that no 
seed h necessary and the earth alone is sufficient. 
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Prndhana, which also dwelling in Him is drawn out 
ond drawn iu by the Supreme Power (Sakti) with just 
the ease and dexterity of a apider which spins ont or 
in ; or of the magician who draws forth out of an 
empty basket fruits and flowers and sweets. The 
Maya .'meaning also power) is also a Sakti ol His 
(Mayasakti) but differing from the other Sakti, Ichcha 
Guana and Kriya, just as darkness differs from light. 
As darkness is necessary for rest and recuperation, so 
this power of God also works for our rest and recup- 
eration and salvation. And God is called the Lord 
of Maya (Mayin) and " beyond" till forms of the tree, 
a> transcending all the " Tatvaa, Kala" &c, and as 
' transcending ' Pradhana.' Why we are required to 
contemplate God as Akasa, Light or Chit is, that by 
this Light alone we can know Him, and as such Light ; 
and it is as Light, Chit, God is immanent in the world, 
and omnipresent. And this brings out again the 
reason why this Chit is called Akasa the most subtle 
and invisible and omnipresent element we have in 
Nature. 

God is present in all nature and pervades it, as oil 
in seeds, butter in ghee and fire in wood (i 15). And 
this all pervasiveness is thus explained in a text of the 
Atharva Siras Upanishad — " Why is it called Sarva 
Vyfipi ? It is so called because like ghee diffusing 
and soaking itself through and through the Rnda 
(Milk or seed), it pervades every created thing 
through and through as warp and woof." 

And as by reason of this pervasiveness, nothing 
could be imagined as existing out of Him, the whole 
is called also Brahman, the whole, with the parts and 
limbs and bodies (iv. 10) as the Chetana-Achetana 
Prapancha, his antahkarana as Chit Sakti, and Him- 
self the Soul of this vast whole. An>I as all of us form 
but parts of him, we are also enjoined to be kind to 
one another, for, whatever we do to each other will be 
also done to His body. We quote the following from 
Srikantha Sivacharya's commentary in which this pom- 
is discussed. 

" All this is Brahman, as beginning, ending, and 
breathing in Him ; and therefore let a man meditate 
on hin.." 

" This passage may be explained as follows : The 
origin, existence and end of all this depends on Brah- 
man. All this, both the sentient and insentient exist 
ence, is verily Brahman, and therefore let a man 
meditate on Brahman, tranquil in mind. Just as the 
water-bubbles which have their origin, existence and 
end in the ocean, are fonnd to be only forms of that 



ocean, so too, that which depends for its origin, etc., 
on Brahman associated with Sakti must be made 
of Brahman and nothing else. Nothing distinct from 
him is ever perceived. Accordingly in the Atharva- 
Siras, it has been declared by Isana as follows : — 

"Alono I mi at flxit, (alone) I "am and shall be; 
There is qone else distinct from Me." 

And then was declared by him in the words "I am 
Brahman," that the whole universe is his own form. 
And in the words " He entered the more hidden from 
Cor than) the hidden one" &c, his entering into the 
universe is given as a reason for the whole universe 
beiusr his own form. Thus this universe having no 
origin, existence or end outside Brahman, is not a 
quite distinct thing from Brahman. Accordingly the 
learned say :-s- 

" His Sakti b or energies (form) the whole world, 
and the Mahesa or the great lord is the energetic 
(Saktiman.) Never can energy exist distinct from 
the energetic. Unity of these two is eternal, tike that 
of fire and- heat, in as much as unseparateness always 
exists between energy and the energetic. Wherefore 
supreme energy belongs to the supreme Atman, 
since the two are related to each other as substance 
and attribute. The energy of heat is not conceived 
to be distinct from fire" and so on. 

Vayn-Samhita too says : (Parva, 25, ch, 18 and 10), 

'* Prom Sakti up to earth, (the whole world) is 
born of the principle Siva- By him alone, it is per- 
vaded, as the jar, &c, by clay. His variegated 
Supreme Sakti, whose form is knowledge and bliss, 
appears as one and many, like the light of the sun." 

The following passages of the Sr uti speak of Para- 
brahman as possessed <f infinite powers of creating, 
ruling and maintaining the world, all inherent in Him, 

" Hia Supreme Sakti ib spoken of as manifold, in- 
herent, endued with the activity of knowledge and 
life." (Svetas, 6-8). 

" One verily is Rudra, — they were not for a second 
— who rules t.hese worlds with the powers of the 
ruling." (3-2). 

" In short, on the authority of the Sruti, Smrifci, 
Itihasa, Parana, and the sayings of the learned, the 
Snpreme Sakti whose manifold manifestation this 
whole universe of Chit and Achit is, whose being is 
composed of Supreme Existence, Intelligence and 
Bliss, and unlimited by space and time — is inherent 
in the nature of Siva, the Supreme Brahman and con- 
stitutes His own essential form and quality. Apart 
from Sakti, He cannot be the Omniscient, the Omni- 
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potent, the c^nse of all the all controlling, the all- 
adorable, the all-gracious, the means of attaining all 
aspirations, and tbeomn (present ; and, moto over, such 
grand designations as '* Mahesvara", the Supreme 
Lord, " Mahadeva," the SupremeDeity, and Rudra, the 
expelUr of pain, cannot apply to him. Thus it is 
Brahman whose body is the.whole sentient and insen- 
tient universe., and who ie denoted by all words. Just 
as the word ' blue' denotes not the blue colour only, 
but also the lotus which is of a blue colour, so does the 
word ' nniverse' also denotes Brahman. Therefore 
snoh passagees as " All is Rudra verily" teach that 
Brahman is denoted by all words. Accordingly the 
passage *' All this, verily, is Brahmao" refers to Brah- 
man whose body the whole of the sentient and unsen- 
tient universe is. The universe being thus a form of 
Brahman and being therefore not an object of hatred 
•fee,, let every one be peaceful at heart and worship 
Bxahman,-, This doctrine is clearly expounded even 
i* the paramo texts such as the following : — ■" The 
body Of the God of Gods is this universe, moving and 
uamovjng. This, the Jivas (Pasut) do not know, 
Qwi»§ to the mighty bondage. They say sentiency is 
VidyA, and insentieney Avidya. The whole nui verse 
aPVidyft and Avidya is form no doubt the body of the 
Lord, the first cause of all ; for the whole universe is 
subject to Him." 

" The word " sat " is used by the wise to denote the 
real and the good, ' asat' is used by Vedio teachers to 
denote the contrary. The whole universe of the sat 
and the mat is the body of Him who is on high. Just 
as, by the wat«uing of the roots of a tree, it* branch- 
es are nourished', so bv the worship of Siva, the 
universe which is His body, is nourished. Atmau is 
the eighth body of Siva the Psramesvara, pervading 
a l J other bodies. 

" Wherefore the whole universe is ensouled by Siva. 
If any embodied being whatsoever be subjected to 
constraint, it will be quite repugnant to the eight- 
bodied lord ; aB to this there is no doubt. Doing good 
to al 1 , kindness to all, affording shelter to all, this 
they bold, i» the worshipping o," Siva." And so on. 

" Brahman being all-Formed, it is but right to say 
" all is Brahman" and every ona be peaceful and wor- 
ship Brahman." Wherefore it is Brahman who in the 
opening passage is stated to be the object of worship, 
that is also spoken of aa manomaya, as partaking of 
the nature of manas, and so on. Neither should it 
be snpposed that the partaking of the nature of man- 
as is a characteristic mark of a samaarm ; for Brah- 



man may limit Himself by assuming a shape which 
can form an object of worship." 

" That which," therefore, " eternally rests within the 
Atina," (1 12},." dwells in the cave (of the heart) of 
all beings," (iii II), "is tho greater than the great, 
smaller, than the small, hidden in the heart of the 
creature ** (iii 20), " hidden ih all beings ; like tho 
subtle film," (iv 16), " and subtler than subtle" (iv 
i 4), " the wise should seize in the body (heart) by 
means of the pranava, within himself, and by the 
drill of meditation and penance, (1-14), they should* 
' with the mind toward* the heart, ' ' love the old 
Brahman, by the grace of Savitri' (Light or Chit- 
Sakti) (1 1-7 and S), ' grasping by the Manas ' (Sakti), 
(v 14), and perceive ' by the heart, by the soul, by 
the mind,' (iv 17), in the Highest Turiyatita plane, 
where S'iva Dwells alone, the Eternal and the Adorabel 
Light, this most Ancient of Days, the S'iva the Bliss- 
ful and Benign Being, the gient Pmusha of sunlike 
brilliancy, dwelling in tho Highest Vyomti, then their 
fetters (pasa) fall off, tliey will cross over to the other 
shore, after passing through the torrents that causo 
fear, (ii 8,1 their darkness ( Aliank&ra, Anava) will 
vanish, and all material bodies (.Maya) will fall off, 
and they will enter into the supreme Bliss aud Peace, 
The various steps, psychological and spiritual, by 
which the sanctification of the Soul is accomplished 
is stated beautifully in i 10, " From meditating on 
Him, from joining Him, from becoming olio with him, 
there is further cessation of all "Maya (bodies-births) 
in the end." In a most beautiful address on the 
famous text of St. Paul which runs, 

" We, all, with unveiled face, reflecting as a mirror, 
the Glory of the Lord, are transformed into the same 
image, from Glory to Glory, even as from the Lord 
the Spirit." 

Professor Henry Drummoad, who is said to have 
revolutionized Christian thought in the last few de- 
cades, -calls these laws of reflection, and of asviriiila- 
tion. He instances the iron which gets magnetized 
and becomes a magnet, and a mirror, getting rid of 
its dust, reflects the glorious light and becomes merged 
with it and lost. And be remarks " All m^n are 
mirrors — that is, the nratlaw on which this formula is 
ba>ed. One of the aptest descriptions of a human 
being is that he is a mirrior." And our Upanishad 
contains fortunately the self-same i<"3«ription and 
illustration. 

" As a metal disk (mirror), tarnished by dnst shinea 
bright again after it has been cleaned, so is the one 
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incarnate person satisfied and freed from grief, after 
lie h»s eeen the real (pare) Nature of himself." " And 
when by the real nature "f his self, he sees as by * 
lamp, the real nature of the Brahman, then having 
known the uuborn eternal God, who transcends all 
the tattvaa, heia freed from all fetters (paaa), (u. 14 & 
15). The first text would simply read, in Drumm<md*9 
language, " see, reflect And become God." 

It only remains for ns now to point oat that the 
second verse of the first adhyaya is mistranslated by 
Boer, Max Mailer, Mead and others. They contain 
terms which are not known to the systems they are 
familier with and they are alone preserved in the 
Siddhauta system. The terms are ' Kola, 1 ' Soabho,' 
• Niyati; * Ickcha,' ' Bhuta,' ' Yoni,' ' Purusha^ and 
they are also referred to as ' Tonisvabho ' Ac, in V . 4. 
and in Vi. i ' Suabha' and ' Kola.' 

We stated that the different schools differed in the 
enumeration of the tattvas or categories but most of 
them stopped with Prakrit i or Pradhana and Parusha, 
the highest in their list, the 24th and 25th principal 
{Vide, Senthinathaiyar's table of tattvas, published in 
Madras 1899), bat the Biddhanta school postulated 
above this, other tatvas or principles, making up the 
whole number into 8<J. These higher tatvas were, 
Bagam (Iohcha), Vidya, Niyati, Kdlam Kala, (ooo- 
stituting what is called the soul's, the purusha's 
Pancba Kanchokam) , Maya, Suddha Vidya, Mahesh- 
wara, Sadaaiva, Bindhu (or Sakti) and Nadam (Siva). 
And the terms used in our text is kala, Svabho or 
Kala, Niyati, Ichcha, or Rag-am, Bhuta or Vidya and 
Yoni or Suddha Maya, and Puruaha or soul. That 
our interpretation is genuine we could show by quo- 
ting the authority of the author of a Pura.na, who at 
any jate is anterior to all the commentators whose 
explanations we now possess. The following occurs 
•in Kailasa Samhita of Vayu Parana and it refers to 
the Svetaavatara text, 

" Purushasyatu, Bhoktritvam. Pratipamaaya, 
Bhojanecba Prayatuatah. Antarangatayitatva pan- 
chakam Parakirtitam. Nirgateh* kala, rajascha Vid- 
yacha Tadanandaram ka{a Chuponohakamidam Ma- 
yotpanoaoi Munis vara, Mayan Lu Prakratim Vidyan 
Maya Sruthi etrita. Tajjanegetani Tatvani strati 
Yugt&ni nasamsayah, Katasva bhavdni yaJEiriti Cha 
arttiirabravit etat panehakam evasya panchakan- 
chuka Muchyate. Ajanau pan cha tatvani vidranapi 
Vimudhadhih. Niyatyadhastat prabrute rnparisthkh 
* pumanayam Vidyatatvamidam proktem. 
4 



The following verse occurs in the Brahmauda 
Parana : — 

" Puroshau Niyathi kataragascha kala Vidyecha 

mayay4" 
And this is from Vayn Samhita : " Maya KAlama- 
vasrujat Niyatincha Kalato Viiyam Kal&tho Raga- 
puruahau." 

J. M. NirXiSAWMT PlLLAT, B.4., B.L. 



Instances of Telugu Sand hi in Ancient 
Tamil. 

There are a good many simple and compound words 
in ancient Tamil which in their formation conform to 
the rule of Telagu Sandhi rather than to that of Tamil, 
By Sandhi we mean any change taking place in the 
course of combination. When the vowels .g, tm and 
9 for instance are followed by initial vowels the 
letter di steps in and connects the. vowels in Tamil as 

jf«*e» + «»<y»=jr*®°*'"'<y*' <tur + */*&*■ 

■ Qu rOmim <y«r. y + jf ****= y «u «si<fl. In guch instaacea 
tii in called LuiiulSQuii and occurs only when the, 
vowels do not coalesce into one vowel or when one 
does not destroy the other. 

Besides « there is another letter in Tamil which alio 
serves the same purpose, viz, it. In certain cases the 
connecting link is a an 1 in certain other cases it is at. 
But when +, pand a* are followed by initial vowelait 
is definitely laid down that the connecting link is « as 
above illustrated. 

But in Telugu however the only L^uuSOdu 
known is i) throughout. When a vow^l is followed 
by another vowel there may be what m called Sandhi 
or coalescence of vowels arid in, the absence of such San- 
dhi the vowels are invariably, whatever may be the 
vowels, connected by «J as ujir-f- j|«ij»-uir|9*jw 
(our house), t£+gi**ji=J!A*jt (your house) Qu>m + 
Jtjf=Q">**i* (Father's sister) Sandhi or (turnup? 
when no SanHhi and not <fu>*»*.*^ as w4 would have 
it in Tamil. 

There are however certain words in Telugu whose 

origiaal formation assumes the 

* not reoogui ad k* operation of the other *.t_wj<B Qu>ii 

.t^. «■**«'■«» ria f, *. They are auch words aa 

thought there •» ' ■* 

9om« instaooea of it. ,g*r ( -"Caw) cognate with Tamil 
4 ' y*¥ "(Telugu Bower) cognate 
with Tamil y ff (=Telugu- death) cognate with 
Tamil *w. Q^rmf (Telugu* to fro) Tamil Qut or it may 
be acurruptjon of Gur<ij aa • and * are iator&hange- 
ablein Telagu. *w^ (Telugo = to become) cognate 
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with Tamil « and so on. In these cases the #*#■** ■- 
ne it is called in TamiHs added on to tl.e Tamil root and 
she connecting •.u.uulSQitiv is ev. Though ir occurs in 
to many instances, the Telugu grammarian has taken 
no note of it as he does not care to analyse sim- 
ple words and try to get at the elementary particles. 
He refuses to recognise any principle in operation in 
the formation of simple words. He does not for inst- 
ance tell us what the tense particles are but only con 
tents himself with giving specimens of words of 
differnt tenses exactly on the model of Qjij^m*0$tjr, 
With these exceptions operating within the interior of 
Telugu roots and not recognised by the Telngo gram- 
marian, it may be invariably laid dpwn as a rule 
universally true tha,t when vowels come in, contact the 
connecting link in sJ in Telugu in the absence of what 
is called Sand hi and not 4'- 

Such being the case we shall quote a few simple 
and compt und words from ancient 

* ta V'do" Tb™^ 1, Twn ' 1 whj ch would appear to be 
' srr " ' refractoryunder the rule of Tamil 

Grammar but to be in perfect accord with the rule of 
Telugu Grammar. 

The 1st expression we shall consider is ^a°«>t_ 

meaning in that place. This ex- 

1,1 ^^»'« pression occurs in seSjQjiwiae and 

<fj6>i^&ULjirC<B and is common with 

poets since. It occurs twice in the following 1st verse 

in 9^<c$£m«9. 

uriuw QuQptimui—i*\.ifcp*v*ir mi&jb 

* * * 



OixoJnj^?(u/rCJ^«r $LjiT&8i-/tQ4fa 



s. 



*s* 



<iu>ii<U04Q0f) OpQfGmQuSti tt-bQ&vQ'djar. 

* • • 

It occurs also in (9/ff^Suut^. &. 

In QjiimfiuiSuii and tfrnp^Qir* liO^t^p- we 
have such expressions as <«S<3. ^uS©a?^j*, ^*$f «w# 
&c. 

This expression jg&mu. is we^ have no doubt iden- 
tical with Telugu wabtf {+Q*ju.} meaning in that 
place. 

It occura in the following etanza from Molla Rama- 
yanam, 

'dct£»tf'B'o«wctf>&>e» TSf 'Bo-7r»a«o' tf^-o'aooF 



— 4 w 

In Telugu the formation jfiiui- is quite in accord" 
ance with the principle of Telugu Grammar being 
made ,up ot the common deinonstative 4 and en— 
(=placej and the two being connected by the usual 
e_i_u>i-iflSG>"*<£j, viz., uj. So there is nothing peculiar 
either in the words used or in their combination 
and it does not call for any explanation from the 
Telugu Grammarian. Other similar expressions with 
the other demonstratives * and <r are quite common 
in. Telugu as *©iui_— in this place and •©**!_ **iii 
what place ? The Telugu «u is the Tamil g> mL - tind 
below is appended a short list of similar corresponding 
wordg in Tamil and Telugu :— > 



Tamil. 



Telugu. 



8¥ «• 

mm,f Qmp (^!e») 

®«B/I> Q*V0 

Sm/D Qmt t Qifi 

&<*>« Qfig 

^IV ©«•» 

Similarly Sanskrit feminine nouns ending in 4 as 
<*r«ir, &fr, &*?*, &*r, av«ur, y»,r, when they enter 
Tamil change ,$ into a as «>rfc», Pa^, •?*»*, & a ,^ i 
®3*>, y«">«e bnt shorten « into j» when they enter 
Telngu as torso, 9f, 8/ip, 9*, ft« and ys. Sanskrit 
feminine nouns therefore in Tamil and Telugu present 
same difference as the list above enumerated. So 
are verbal nouns ending in m* in Tamil and * 
Telugu as j»^«b«««j>«. 

Though the combination ^0«/t_ is quite in ac- 
cordance with Telugu usage, the corresponding Tamil 
4£i$<as>i— is rather peculiar in two ways in Tamil firstly 
the usual demonstrative in Tamil being jy, we have to 
the peculiarly note the peculiarity that jy has been let 
gthened ipto 4 and secondly in combination instead of 
the *.<_<*<j$ Qu>ii ai we have the other aj which is not 
common in the case of the vowel 4. Hence the 
Tamil grammarian feels called upon to explain the 
dotfble peculiarity in the words * tw*8p *tl®*f 
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itomvmiQpm <l**«rj»#« Cm/SQt, (*&&**>)' In 
Telngu such expressions ss j,i«i_, gi««i_ are noted a 
specnliar as the usual demonstrative ^ ' s shortened 
into Mr and the succeeding consonant is doubled in con- 
sequence. 

Other expressions of similar peculiar combination 

Other iDKH>c« *™ 8uw#, *<",#, (Ju-rd- , **S«r, 

in Tamil. <2u»iSet .« ^oS«r^, UuriS^', Ac, 

See 3uruj in the following stanza from Rama- 
yanam — 

{ 0Q4ua jf ,t *■ cjo i_ «* li. ) 

See ' uroSw ' and ' Qut&m ' in the following stanza 
from P($sQ*ira**/. 

<2*u9«rCU'r«r? QwaDww SaikQ^mj* fi** QmmtSSAmiiriu 

<lur»-;M ia of coarse poetical for QuiriSar^ and the past 
enBe in the former aeema to be denoted by the particle 

(go* which has disappeared from it, just as the nega- 
tion in Qeixiu* «r is by a fiction of grammar said to be 
denoted by 4 which is not in the word. We havef 
similar colloquial words in u«®ar, u««w^ though 
very likely some may contend that these are mis- 
pronounced forms of u«a*W?^cr and uarejA«>. 
1 In a note in Nannual Kandigxi «j in Qumujt is said 
to denote the past tense. We don't know on whose 
authority the note rests. Even in such participles as 
Qurii and #ij, Q*&*u»wuji in his commentary on 
«Sa»riiSiu#u considers that it/ is a corruption of e. (p. 15)' 
and refuses to recognise it as denoting past tense. Of 
course it seems easy to recognise <L> as tense particle 
in Guroj^ as otherwise it is not easy to account for it 
as *i_iiij®Oifiiu as we should exaect ai after 3ui and 
not tit. ThiB difficulty of accounting for aJ very pro? 
bably has given rise to the view that «u is past thense 
particle. Compare similar changes in Tel ugu as QuitiS 
^9*duaiuiriS and O&Titnujr® meaning he went. Th e 
Telugu man would only call <Ls in <3o<r<uir<B as ui_r«uu 
or lumrjGarjbvui, ».#.. iu«r t.i..uuCOitt> Ifc is to be 
noted that wherever this so called past tao.se particle 
occurs therewe may nsert $■& after it as Sunu^, Out 
aSmji ;4,\u0, ^ifitpjg ; *-«J^r, «-«S»-.^; does not occur 
foriostance in ** 00 s> from «*=protect< We don't say 
awn* because the past tense is not muSerjf. 'Again 



we h»ve two such forms as Gum&or^ and QussSpjg, 
jfSerji and 4<&pj», *«S«r^^and ».fipj> but have 
not two corresponding forms with uu as Qun\u^> and 
Quiu-00. So that therefore the «J is found only 
where it may be followed by a vowel and may be 
optionally followed by ji«w. « 

But whatever may be said of in in Qu/rujp, it can- 
not be seriously contended that it has anything of the 
past tense function in the forms Sufd*, <t u inAasr, 
Qum&tajt, QuirnSpji. Here the particle jj)a» denotes 
past tense and what is ib ? It is clearly a connecting 
' link bat not th'e one that is to be expected there 
under the ordinary rule of Tamil Grammar. It is the 
a.i_u>u®Q4uiJ prescribed in Telugu. 

Again we have another instance of the Telugu' 

«-t_"><j®Qio(u in the poetical com. 

Thin) Initimce <5f pound mifiS^ which is made up of 
ti for * in Ancient _ * „ , ..»«,« 

Tamil. ">* + B>©="senS<g (very big) instead 

of u»rJl.(i$ as we should expect. 

This compound is already quoted above from Rama- 

yanam.* Note it als'o in the following lines from 

Vagisa, 

dwS^Ouirjfii»*A <§y>ip *(| r >u>«,gjjrrisii©urr«r 
m«Sir«B QarrQut-tiQuiT & uorr*® &eopx>g)Gir. 
Also note the following line 

95) 
The next instance is furnished by the word CaimS*) 
which is made up of (*^<r+g)«is = 
Fourth instance, (*«ir*S«i> and this, compound is pro- 
babry far older than the compound 
Q»n iSi» which we believe does not occur in ancient 
poetry. This word ^ «*«£«> is identical with the 
Telugu Q*ti$Gi=-- temple where the formation is re- 
gular through the'Tamil QsimSsn is irregular. 

There is a compound of similar peculiarity noted by 

mi&^BjrafimiliLji in »(jd #*eS No. 92. 

Fifth loituee. __ - _ _ ■ a , „ . 

Upon this compound u>i<SesiJr f itiS^fisQallvji has 
the following learned note, vt>. 



; ur + ffiwis. LriiiSsB-Qi 



>/ji.aia iu»im-i—L 



j<SOl 



We need hardly observe that if it were not for 
this learned note of the commentator, we would have 
loft the Dravidian peculiarity long ago and it would 
liave in hll probability been elasaed under ' u«i»5,** 
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«C<Su digp ^D«rf jtmew miHf±*s*ir ' and corrected 
into tatSmui by manuscript writers and editors. 

We may here remark in passing that a tendency 
to modernise ancient poetry has been imperceptibly 
going on everywhere around us from a very long 
time and our powerful tyrants Nannul and Karigai 
have reigned supreme not 6nly over modern domi- 
nions bnt hare at times made unlawful incursioo 
ihtothe domains of ancient poetry so as to osbliterate 
many of the traces of antiquity therefrom. It is 
carious to think of the impli;it obedience and of the 
supreme adoration that modern editors and writers of • 
manuscripts pay to those master tyrants who are only 
watching their time to overrun and overpower the 
'.ancient domains and completely modernise the ancient 
literature. 

We shall now consider such words as i*r<!iurmr t 

u>rdiuiteir t uirumer where ">«- is ex- 

Sixth InstoooeB. plained by iffB^HSd)±ii as u>i&>:j> 

Mp<i>, a^iB/Dii. These words occur 

\p. the following lines. 

1 u0«/ Qeoaim/tm <&rw Qjj/rQ^nw ' (qpitiblu 

wrL.Q line 21). 

* LorQiuxtm Qfi&rmm nnnuQptLf.*<Si^ii> (Ourq^m 

Btrpjfuumi— line 14). 

* wtQiLs*mrQumj 9murmtmmr^g)m' {">jp«r4* (■[«;£ Una 

591). 

35) 

In these instances the root is ur 
6th Instances. and the a.;— liu^Qunu therefore is iL 

and not ai as the rule requires. 
Lastly we have to' note sach compounds as uitk$0*t, 
uiiSar which are found in the fallowing lines 

u«c_ line 1). 
Q&i£f*G i dire£ QueSiuen tBemQ^B/d-pseer 'Jta.-vtSjS 

UirSer §ip^iu sriiueip^irSsvu utfis&QpiJiaaiap 

Q^iruSmr Q«;«iSi>©ti««»fu> 4*^5*/?®*** Qua eked 3m 
( i fi(g*0*^»>^-234 quoted above.) 
In the former instance mi0^im9mM*Jt explains 
Liiri3(^m as u/r«^@®«r and uni&m* in the otner* in- 
stance also is explained by tbe commentator as utip. 
It would seem therefore that in boflb cases the root 
is on and not urii and the following stanza from 
pQijsGctfmm throws -fureber light on the question. 
*punu>f$jbjBie3m>iF mp<D<iu*>u>£ *npe8ip 
tSpuff 4Fik« «£*»«<?« <t Sir «9(3u)u«(r Qurrmtmmrui ■ 



Qfipi.ir JgtiJ* Qrmt*Qun»<l*>T firO*m9utjpp 

I** 

Q st pun estnamSav Qm^tgjmBppiriigi (gjt&iuGp. 

[jS(5#0#r** 3t, '810-] 
Here in the 1st, 2nd and 4th lines uir is explained 
by the commentator as urmp thus : 

0ptjirM&m&m0t*rpQ#Si<tiuuCi— utrnptofiio 
m9puirm9«imawi=tBm»*trp QriinjCtu—t— ut'MpwIki 

Qmrpurgi&ii&tosQsffpQ&ifiiti ufip rf*«|jufc 

In these instances the verbal root seems to be ue 
and in uruSgw- and um9er therefore the middln 
consonant iu must be *.i_u>u®Ouai. 

But in the following line from Qu^iiur^p *uu»t. 
' weumstiu jrw<3'» uriinommp utcr 1 line 267. uriu 
is explained by the same commentator aa utmp so 
that there would be no difference between ur and 
urp which is not likely for if u»iu be also the root 
then the past tense will be uriuip and not ut£m 
and uriuip Sipfinjaw in the sense of uriif&ip&ivar 
is unusual. 

Besides the above instances we shall quote ona or 
more instances showing the connection between Telugu 
and Ancient Tamil. Note the first word in the follow- 
ing stanza from Maniokavaohakar's Qmirmm. 
jfmJmv tutimtg -J>p7mjif)<2<piT«nr fiAitt uaumtkdurA 
mimrmiu miwmQsr mas* mi rCi— t—m xmmmm/pm wri*0)B*k 
tSmcSium J«cfaL. Qurmte Qptmtojp 'Quppl Qujmrtfit 
eerr«fi»nj Qum*GQa9al)sQm1mr<Lire*t£p dsCQmpQp. 

[st. 10.] 
The first word jfmtS will be a puzzle to many of 
ua in spite of the annotator's note that the change of 
jjf«-«y into jfsrtS is analogous to the ohanga of *vp«t 
into fipsS and the word docs not appear 10 be com- 
mon in Tamil poetry though we have similar change 
in wp«j and wpeS in Nmnmalvar as in * ^ptSmntjiSm-fl 
^ '■ f ^^• l *"j<-"^ < ?^ , I. 7. 1 and in fact we do not remem- 
ber to. have met with it elsewhere and it is there- 
fore no surprise that the word is not noticed in the 
Tamil Dictionary even in tbe best edition of it. 

But the corresponding'pair «u^ and »«o in Telugu 
is very common in that language. The word *««© 
corresponding to Manickavachakar's jfrntS occurs in 
the following stanza from Telugu Bhagavata. 
tffl Sfr»rci£>0.TCo^"!i k o-cJj:i6 
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He will convene about Hari and the object of his 
virion, touch «nd smell will be Hari. He will be ever 
tasting the pleasures of Hari. Oh Hari is it possible 
to proooance eulogium upon the Honourable Amba- 
rashfj. 

Here the last words are jt*i*6Q<uQuirmu.mr (is it 
possible to praise?) and we have little doubt that thi? 
word jfmtS is the same as Mnniokavachaka's jf«r«tf 
for the change of Tamil «r, into Telugn m seems to be 
common as in the examples gtni, 0*r«g» ; (ywr^, 
<K"' , *» ' («* to ™1»). **■ i **«l toddy, **ji, Ac. 
T. VIRABHADHA MUIMLIAR, b.*., b.l. 



The Vedanta Sutras 
The commentaries on " The Brahma Sutras" have 
enlarged the wofk to a very great extent and, as it 
seems to me, a complete study of the whole is by no 
means an easy task. The details are numerous and 
their arrangement is so peculiar that even one that 
hr a studied the book many times may not be able to 
lay a ready finger on the treatment of. a particular 
detail. To facilitate an easy reference and to have 
an exercise calculated to ensure the result of my own 
study, I have brought the lessons imparted by the 
whole work under eighteen different headings convey- 
ing, as much as I can, the intention of the Sutrakara 
as expounded by our Acharya about the subject of 
each heading. The headings are :— 

1. Adbyasa. 

2. Brahman- 

3. Soul. 

4. The rule of Karma. 

5. Conception of the Universe. 

6. Its cause and formation. 

7. The Soul's post-mortem condition. 
*J. Its reincarnation* 

9. Asrama and Dharma. 

10. The three states of consciousness. 

11. Vtdya, para and apara. 

12. Crdhanaratus (aic) or rising souls. 
18. Upasana. 

14. Pranana (sic). 

15. Meditation. 

16. Herniation of the other systems. 

17. Seal's identity with the Lord. 
td. Reward. 

LaoTOBJi iu -Adbyaba. 

'Adhyasa' in its technical sense is exclusively known 
to the Advaita philosophy and the word is apt to 
6 



lead as it really has dune to a thorough misconception 
of the doctrine unless the special significance attached 
to it by Sankara is carefully imported into it I pro ■ 
pose to deal with the following questions in this con- 
nection. 

<1) What is Adhyasa P 

(2) Is it such an indispensable element in the 
construction of a rational philosophy that without it, 
no system can be perfect ? 

(3) Is the theory of Adhyasa supported by 
human experience. ? 

(4) What is its cause ? 

(5) What is its result ? 

(6) When does it cease ? 

The word ' Adhyasa' is derived from » q^mi' a root 
of the fourth conjugation of Parasmipada, whose 
developed form of the present third person singular 
is(5«w»»#=he throws and when the prefix ^jS is 
added to it, the word (S^m *»»,# means ' he throws 
upon or imposes upon.' Adhyasa is a verbal noun 
(Qjitfip Qn*jr) meaning/ throwing* one thing upon 
another. The special sense sought to be conveyed by 
it is throwing or imposing one thing upoo another or 
the attributes of one thing upon another with the result 
that one thing is viewed as another or one thing is view- 
ed as possessing the attributes of another. Sankara pre- 
dicates that Adhyasa is within the unconscious experi- 
ence of all and that man who is really different from 
the material body identified himself with it to com- 
pletely that the consciousness ' I' has reference only to 
the body and the consciousness 'mine' has reference 'to 
every material object having sjme relation to that 
body bnt not to his real self which stands apart from 
the body and which by its very nature oaa baar no 
relation whatsoever to the material oVjucfcs. This 
Adhyasa, ia said to be the foundation of ail human 
experiences as he conveys by the fall jiving passage. 

<uu>,j)rjBjQ-tf Sio-^jsj^ «.M>8ieo gQapo 

There it* the material worldly experience of imposing 
one thingupon another and the attributes of onething 
upon another by one's incapacity to discriminate one 
from the other — such experience arising from a wrong 
conception of "U8_^' the object and »;oS^< the sub- 
ject giving rise to the res alt of coupling the real and 
the nnreal and producing the oonsciousuess, J I am 
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this,' and *,mine is this.' Here the subject ' Fand the 
cbjects external to it are referred to. The subject is 
real and objects unreal and the words real and 
unreal as understood in the Bjstem will be explained 
later on. When man says ' I am beaten,' ' I am 
garlanded,' his real self unnecessarily identifies itself 
with the bidy and, taking* the beating and garlanding 
as done to the itself (the self) feels ihe respective 
sentiments of pain end pleasure which should legiti- 
mately attach to the body alone. Devadatfca says " I 
am very wise." Here the wisdom does not belong to 
the body bat to the real self apart from the 'body 
which bears the name Devadstt* and all respects 
due to the lean ed self for its wisdom are claimed to 
be Fhewn to the body. This is an instance in which 
the subject and its attributes are imposed upon the 
cbjeet for the hpcfy (the object) which is jada <3e non- 
sentient and rons equerttjy cannot hare any wisdom and 
csrnot icmmajid any respect for wisdom, and the wis- 
dc hi and the claim for respect are transferred from 
the self to the body- Again Devudatta pays " I am 

blind/' " I have grey hairs." There the blindness and 
grey hairs belong to the body only bat nofcto the 
self. This is an instance in which the object 
end Hb nttiituits are impost d upon the subject. 

What is the process of Adhyasa? Ii is said. 

a seeming form of a previously observed object (im- 
posed) upon another abject, such form being in the 
shape of remembrance. This idea is illustrated as 
follows ?— One set • silver is a bazaar and its attributes 
are in hie remembrance. When he thereafter hap- 
pen? to see a" mother of pearl on the seashore, he 
imagines those attributes (the attributes of silver) to 
settle upon the mother of pearl, that is, the mother of 
peqrl appears to him as silver. Similarly, there are 
subject (self) and the object (body) and the Antah- 
karana (the lower or sensual part of buddhi) 
perpetually cognises the subject and object, has in- 
cessant remembrance of them and their attributes and 
imposes anyone of the two and its attributes upon the 
other. Here an objection my be started as follows ; 
—■The definition and the illnstratu n presuppose that 
thereshould be two cognizable things, of which one 
ehould'be previojfrly se*n for tie purpose of a. subse- 
quent remembrance of it aud its attributes, so that 
they may be afterwards imposed upon the other. Here, 
tie subject (self) is not perceptible to the senses. 
While to, how can there be Adhyasa' between the 
subject and 1 the object according to the definition 7 



How does the analogy of silver and mother of pearl 
hold good 1 The answer is this : — No doubt the sub- 
ject is not perceptible to the senses to the same extent 
as the external objects are. Still it is cognized by the 
Antabkarana as the Autahknrana in all its engage- 
ments, realises the existence of the subject ' Self,' for 
otherwise, no. one will feel and say "I do it, I desire it, 
and so on.'' At times man says ' this body is mine and 
this is my mind ." Here he distinguishes himself from 
the body, &c, to which his relation is then one of3S_ffrr 
but not aajDoSir- Then ' Self as apart from the bcjy, 
&c. is cognizable to trb# Antahksraua. Id ease of 
Adhyasa, the thing on which the imposition is made 
is Adhara and the thing or the attribute imposed is 
Adheya. By the illustrations above given, it is 
shewn that both the subject and object are cognizable 
and whien one is Adbaru, tfce other serves as Adbeya> 
Although to serve as Adhara and Adheya, both the 
subject and object are cognisable, the objection taken 
is untenable, as it is made upon an incorrect) assump- 
tion of facte, that is, it is not invarJabJy necessaay thai; 
both Adhara and Adheya should be cognisable for 
the purpose of mutual imposition. For instance,. 
Ether or Akas is always not cognisable but never- 
theless, ignorant persons impose colours upon it and 
say " that is, red sky, that is, blue sky and so on.'* 
Here the Adhara is not cognisable. Again, when A'* 
mind is closely engaged in a particular thought or i» 
in a temporary state of half swoon, B wfto is welt 
known to A is not recognised by 'A for some time- and 
when he recovers he says to B " My friend, I took 
you for some unknown person." It crones -to) this :— 
the attributes of some unknown person . * re imposed 
upon B. Here the attributes of unknow" person im* 
posed upon B are Adbeya. so that the objection flfeelf 
is not well founded. This Adhyasa is said to berthB 
foundation of all mental feelings ssjeb as anger, envy r 
malice, dislike, hatred as well as' forbearance, satis- 
faction, friendship, pleasure, &c. When a man steals 
your watch, why do you get offended with him .' I 
mean you addressed as ' Self.' It is because the watch 
has some artificial relation to your body and your 
Self having identified itself with that body has taken 
the relation upon itself. So is the origin of all other 
feelings peculiar to tbe human mind. The relation so 
assumed is called. " Abbimaua " and this ' abhunaoa' 
which is indeed deceptive is an impediment <even" 4o 
the attainment of the four preliminary conditions re- 
ferred, to. in the introduction Further^ this abbimana , 
engenders numberless affinities which bind jourt* 
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thought to the objects of the outside world and by 
diverting ' your attention and love towards those ob- 
jects disables you from turning back that love and 
Attention to yonr reel aeif and from working for ita 
emancipation, fierce the treatment of Adhyasa. 
is a very essential part of the doctrine bo mnch so that 
without the treatment of the Adhiasa, the doctrine 
itself may be incomplete. That the theory of Adhaysa 
is. snpp* rted by hvman experience does not require 
*n el r borate explanation and one or two illustrations 
besides those already given may suffice to make the 
point clear. Are not murders committed for the 
sake of wealth ? If the murderer is convinced that 
his own body has a doubtful existence, he will not 
commit the deed. But he imposes the durability of 
his real self upon his perishable body and thinks 
that he will live long or that perhaps he may not die. 
Similarly the owner of the wealth imposes on his self 
the relation between the body and the wealth and 
dot s not permit another to participate in what he 
fondJy considers his wealth which becomes the cause 
of his murder. Thus, the identification with the body, 
love of self transformed into the lore of body and 
the consequent love for its worthless surroundings 
are the successive causes of man's grief. This self* 
lBhuess is universal and is the basits of all his affini- 
ties in the world. .He loves every object for the 
sake of his self, but not for the sake of the object* 
The Brihaduranayaka Upanisbad explains this theo- 
ry by the following passages. j*j(rOnr«Lj_«-«t^ 

eu^g "ttJljOuwaoa/J jg-ajir QnrWnujrrfl-rS/rtuSfl-ttJff 

»j£- J5«*jrQyw' fu-oJfitfasB-""'- &,<r$tnu €Lj-oJjir> 
aJju ir nearbj^i jpa/irQrT'eSLf a/t>-J\ «jt8it aj&Mo 
tLjiLJo +£>$)_£ <aa^j|S*w-" 6iir9iri_ieB_&o(^jnjo2icw-&- 
A h usband is not dear for the sake of the husband, but 
the wife loves the husband for her own sake, for she 
loves herself. So wife, sons and wealth are not dear 
to one for their sake, bat on** loves them for bis own 
sake, for he I oveB himself. We have seen instances in 
which Adhyasa is committed to a degree productive of 
dang-jr. Thieves enter the houses of guileless per- 
sons snd pretend to be their old friends, distant rela- 
tions or devout mendicants when -the owners mis- 
tfck4tt|$ them for such, unsuspectingly welcome them 
to Kve «*der their roof and enjny their hospitality 
wi& the result that after some days the impos- 
tors-alaudestinely disappear abstracting some of the 
valuable* from the houses. What is the origin of 



this danger ! The short-sighted boost-owners blind- 
ly take the pretenders for what tbey represent 
themselverto be and commit the Adhyasa. by impos- 
ing upon the intending thieves the attributes of 
friends, relations, or mendicants. Similarly, the 
Adhyasa from the philosophical point of view is a 
prolific t outre of deception and it is enjoined 
upon all that by a stow training of mind their 
natural susceptibility to commit Adhyasa should 
be minimised. The origin and end of Adhyasa 
are said to be Avidya and its cessation which coming 
more legitimately under different heading mil be 
discussed in their proper place. The result of Ad hyasa 
has been already given out as Abhimana which creates 
ceaseless affinities and the affinities in their turn 
disturb the ' Santi 1 or equanimity of mind and we 
are" the most insuperable bondage for man plunging 
himself in the painful whirlpool of Samsara. Thus 
the Abhimana is^be root of all false relations, creates 
endless aspiration for the human mind, makes it work 
ineee**ai»tly towards Sctrtioos aims, and fills' the uni- 
verse with discords and dissentiona which do not 
serve any real purpose converting the soul futo an 
UBConsckms victim to numberless vicarious sufferings 
and tortures-^- vicarious because 'the unfortunate soul 
suffers for the sake'ot the body and its connections. 
Therefore it is said SfaJ^rrnroQjc suUljoQ-u eS&f •* 

j^ifi^^s 7^,\a&QpTtr^- The lumiii life ie« ficti- 
tious stage, the Antahkarana is the mischievous wire- 
puller, Avidya is fcbe^mir-aculous curtain, Adhy-Uai-/ 
the magic light and the intoxicated soul forgetting 
his own nature under the detirious effect of sock light 
enacts from beginning to end the scenes df eoitiedy 
of errors. Then what « the substance of the whole 
drama? It iff nothing but ibis i — 

ear «tf.&/o<U(^ir *N-*Q_s<riuirj& i/wei/TJ-rc*o *j j-o*j-^ 
nrg i 

" The sou of the barren woman b jviug bathed in 
the water of the mirage and wearing a crown made 
of flowers of the sky, there goes holding in bis hand 
an arch made of a hare's horn." The whole life of 
inan is going a fool's errand made up of pleasure 
without reality, and para without foundation. This, 
the ' Santi' or mental equanimity is secure when 
mind is free from the affinities, the affinities are 
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canned by AJbhimaua, Abhimana is the result of 
Adhyasa, Adbyasa is the work ol Avidya or root of 
ignorance, the Aridya is cured by the acquisition of on 
euu£^)-»t/u-4jE 01- true vision and the true vision 
ia opened for man by the stady of Vedanta under 
the guidance of a -Guru as the Scripture affirms 
gaiijiruj^ajtrtQ) a_j-»rir-»Qa$-ff* Gaufi. He only kn»ws 
who learns from a preceptor. 

«'j&J&y)Qe-jjfr©« je^fTJ®tjE(r*^ <sastfiL/ffi&) fie^-tf 
di^oJwow-sttjjarsBWfl-sl QQj^f.irsQ*-ieev 8_*9nr<r©_/ 
QjBtur Oe-|jT*(rOjE,)OOj»' w*%ir jiriuQ^-Jjff-t 
Unless it be taught by another, there is no way to it, 
for it is inconceivable by argument and is smaller than 
the smallest. This doctrine is not to be obtained by 
argument but when it is declared by another it is easy 
to understand. 

The most comprehensive watch word of truth is 
that for the acquisition of the true vision " ^^irQfv 

.ffaiAs "-view everything as Atman, learn Atman 
through Scripture, think of Atman and incessantly 
meditate upon Atman." The end and aim of the 
Ved antic study — the result on which depends the 
success of every philo"- sophical student — is to destroy 
the susceptibility to commit the Adhyasa as Sankara 
says in the concluding part of his introduction known 
as ' AJhyaan. Bbasbeya' («c)- 

« iah^Jja'_*^*S a««i-4Q®/r« suf&^f+l -*- afl *^ 

In this way Adhyasa is begitmingless, endless and 
natural, presents itself in the form of wrong ooncep-. 
tion, prompts the sonl to act as doer and enjoyer and 
is phnu to all. For the purpose of realising the 
unity ef self whose realization is the destruction of 
Adbyaea which is the origin of all evils, the study 
of ati Vedanca texts is commenced. In connection 
with this part of the tnbjeot an observation is 
pertinent though it may seem po be a digression. 
A serious misconception is often found to exist in the 
minds at some who without grasptCg the trutll which 
Sankara sought to teach by the treatment of Adhya- 
sa capriciously import into it a ..ense and purpose 
which he seems never to have intended and presume 
to attack his whole theory by raising some absurd 
questions which they even triumphantly assert, which 
noadvaitin has heretofore been able to answer. Such, 



misconception may be even due to various modifi- 
cations and improvements irresponsibly introduced 
into Sankara'a philosophy by later scholars who were 
either imaginative poets or unscientific thinkers. The 
author of Siddbatalesa Sangraha, Appayya Dikshita, 
well remarks : — 

smS .to _^«^5ia iffiLj-fit&i^ irmrru-lif je -*Qsu_# -j ok sue 
aA»j4j/raru,Tfl^}«ajSiu5 OscVT.g) amocu. ir«_« J) Quvenrfl 

«unrff*w it. 

meaning, " the teaching of Sankara which maintains the 
theory of Advarta end which destroys the bondage 
.of birth prevail* in the world after going through 
numberless variations received from the preceptors, 
later thim Sankhara in the same way in which the 
Divine Ganges which started from the feet of Nara- 
yana has spread over the world with a variety of 
characters according to the nature of the soil." For 
one reason or other the assailants first assume that 
Sankara taught that the universe itself ia the result 
of Adhyasa upon Paramabma, that is, the universe is 
the creation of our own misconception. They then 
ask who made the Adhyasa before the creation of 
the universe while there was none besides Paramatma 
and while Paramatma is Nirguna (without thought 
or action) or at any rate could aot be so ignorant as 
to commit the error of Adhyasa f Again Paramatma 
being Adhara and this nni verso being Avabhasa or 
illusion as the appearance of silver on a mother of 
pearl is there a real universe of which this universe is 
is an apparent form, as the silver seen in the bazaar ? 
If the whole of Sankara's doctrine and (he real sense, 
of Adyhasa as used by him are properly understood, 
these and other similar questions will not arise at all. 
Sankara does not say that the universe is the result 
of Adyhasa or in other words an illusion similar to the 
apparent and fictitious form of silver on the mother 
of pearl. He only maintains that the Abhimana, 
its two-fold results, the consciousness of I and mine, 
their numerous results which are the various «JjSq 
or engagements of mind and their results, pain and 
pleasure, all these spring from the wrong conception 
(* u^\<raA>ds#_£o) and are altogether baseless. That 
the universe is false and. is a mere outside represent- 
ation of the mental concept or ideas is the doctrine of 
the idealisfi^auddhas or Vignana Vadina which San- 
kara strenuously condemns as we will see later 
on. The folfovnag are the general features 
of his doctrine whose details will be dieuuss^ 
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ed in the lectures coming under their appro* 
priate headings — (i) Whatever is, is in reality 
Brahman (2) This universe of forme and names was 
before creation in the nature of sat or essence or 
potentiality or Brahman- (3) Brahman is destitute 
of all attributes but he is omniscience and Onini- 
potence. He is even described as awau^^o, ajv«u_j 
t/n£g Omniscient and Omnipotent. Then Omni- 
science and Omnipotence are not attributes of Brah- 
man bat are identical with him (BUunr^tSLjQnujsi as 
hect is with fire and aB luminosity with the orb of the 
Bun. (4) This Omnipotence is projected by Brahman 
into the universe of forms and names and the gradual 
evolution of the universe takes place as follows : — 

(5) The universe of forms and names is unreal (mind 
not fictitious, as said by the idealists) and a compara- 
tive notion of real and unreal is conveyed by the 
following words of Sanlrara:— 

ajnr.il _arrta»-ff,Ao ojyQejaor Ji^i^oujffi ^ttj-®«u 
a/^±5ajnre.^j_ff a^^)--aj^Gji. uj*J/r Qojvit9^ tuv 
0«JB tj^oQ'u JE fJOai^la 8JMS-MJO «S^fl"_so»au^rrs* 

airau/nroMSEiro sS«/rQrnT jeitSQiuujo 8-rJpQQ_tfrT)«i 

If the form in which one thing is realized does not dis- 
appear at any time, that form is real ; if it disappears 
afany time, it is unreal, for the Sruti says, " That all is 
made of clay is realised by cognising one clod of clay 
throughout ; («9«irrirg) modification (into pots, jars, 
dec), being a name which has merely origin in speech, 
that all things are clay being the only truth. Modifica- 
tion into pots and jarB has no independent existence or 
jeality, for both pots and jars are in reality clay. 
Similarly, the universe of forms and names has no 
independent existence or reality for it is in reality 
Brahman. While the above are the main features of 
Sankara's doctrine, the assilants have no bnsiness to 
assume that he inculcated in his doctrine that the 
mniverse*has sprung up' from Adhyusa. The very 
Sutraffl j5irsi^suu ? \aj-*o fsojjjunsBwi) discovers the 
permanent cause (Brahman! for the imperma- 
nent result (the Universe) but does not read 
-8J6n"e^«ui>^)' JJ jS§ ^x^Jr^irAtoirSt declaring the Adhyasa 
as the cause of the universe and there is no founda- 
tion 'for the supposition that Adhyasa is the canse,of 
6 



the universe. What Sankara teaches is that the con- 
founding of the final cause and effects which is Adh- 
yasa must be avoided, such confounding be,ing the 
source of affinities which bind the soul to the bondage 
of oUUoaiurfD', the whirlpool of life and death. AcM. 

P. S. Spbbamania. AlYAB. 



A Tamil Version of Gray's Ode on 
Eton College. 

In presenting my Tamil version of this excellent 
ode, I wish to say something in th« way of an intro- 
duction on the nature of the ancient Tamil poetry 
and its salient features which distinguish it from all 
the modern Tamil compositions in verse built up chiefly 
on Sanscrit myths. 

For severnl years past, I have been studying 
English poems of Milton and Gray and of Dryden and 
Pope side by side with the anceint Tamil c (assies. of 
the most reputed authors, and in the course of my 
studies was*struck with the marvellous resemblance 
that lies between them in richness of refined thoughts, 
in vividness of natural descriptions and in grace, 
ease, and simplicity with which ther abonnd. Unlike 
the modern Tamil compositions in verse, the ancient 
Tamil classics are characterized by splendid natural 
observations, and pure poetic diction, free from the 
idosyncrasies of Sanscrit which, in modern times, 
exercise a very baneful influence on the Tamil 
poets and mar the purity of their dignified thoughts 
and sentiments. 

It is well known that the Sanscrit language is full 
of mythological facts and exaggerated idea*, though it 
cannot be denied that th« poets like Kilidasa and 
Bhavabhuti have poured nut profusely all the treasures 
of their poetic mind and thus have enriched their lang- 
uage and procured fnr it a high reputation aHoveft- the 
world- Wherever it finds its way and whatsoever may 
be the tongue with which it comes in contact, the 
Sanscrit language gives to it its strong mythological 
colouring and pours into its vein its exaggerative pota- 
tion. The Tamil language does not own any mythical 
story ; fnr it is so much again Bt its genius. To a stu- 
dent of the %ncient Tamil classics, my remark would 
seem only just, while others are apt to look upon it with 
wonder and suspicion. *But I would ask of the earn- 
est students of history and poetry that, before jump- 
ing into the roost absurd conclusions about the 
Tamil larguajre and its literature, they should rivet 
their auention to a careful study of the ancient Tamil 
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classics not? with an eye of finding fault with every- 
thing that ir correct; and praiseworthy but with the 
eye of a trite critic. It is true that' mythological 
names a'pd stories heighten the beauty pf poetry in- 
fusing into its frame a peculiar charm that renders 
its imaginative power strong and agreeable, especially 
when chosen by a great Intellect like Milton. But 
when obscene myths having their real existence in 
superstition pass through the mind of a poet, they 
naturally stunt the growth of his intellectual glow, 
and have it so thoroughly under their control that 
whatever comes out of it loses the purest efficacy and 
extraction of human thought and the suggestive 
character of poetry. 

Hence arises the question why the mo'lern Tamil 
poets should not extricate themselves fr"m the iron 
grasp of the Sanscrit influence, f n* India the learned 
society consisted chiefly of Brahmans. They are even 
at the present day very politic but at the same time 
very dogmatic too. These dogmatic Brahmans put 
implicit faith in their mythological lorfe believing 
it Jo the very letter. They, then, as a matter of 
course, look with disdain and contempt upon those 
% who deride theij myths and upon those who strive 
to think in conformity with nature independent 
of tlie Sausryitic exaggerations and unnatural tropes. 
But the Tamil poets are too shrewd to break 
peace with their Brahman friends who hold a very 
high position in the estimation of their innocent 
fellow countrymen, 'l^hus unfavoured by the circum- 
stances in which they are pl»ced. the Tamil poets are 
led to adopt everything after the Sanscrit model sacri- 
ficing at times their originality. Even in the modern 
Tamil poems such as the oat and dry Kalambakams 
and Antadis where the contemplative mind of the 
poet is fettered by the Sanscrit influence, one cannot 
help perceiving the spirit of the Tamil poet piercing, 
like a strong fire, through the Superincumbent mass 
of that influence. But- when the Tamil people had 



highest perfection. Reader ! think then of the nature 
of the Tamil poetry and pardon me for lengthening 
mv introduction a little too much. Suffice it to say 
that the ancient Tamil poetry bears in all respects a 
close resemblence to English poetry, and the revival 
of ita learning dawns upon us under the gracious 
British rule. 

Now coming to the subject, I hnve had a strong 
desire to translate Borne of the best pieces of English 
poetry into Tamil aud lay them before my fellow 
countrymen with a view to rouse in them their slum- 
bering activity and to direct their attention to a 
careful study of true poetry. However unfit I may 
be for the task, I cannot leave my aspiration to die 
away. For so strong is that aspiration that it com* 
pleteiy possesses me under its iivn sway. Yes. I must 
yield to it. 

I have already given a Tamil version of ' Gray's 
Ode on the Spring' with a short introduction iu Tamil 
in which were discussed not only the nature of true 
poetry but also the characteristic features of English 
and ancient Tamil poems, besides adding a few foot- 
notes to elucidate the text. It was all published in 
J nana Bddhini, a Tamil monthly conducted by M.R. 
Ry. M. S. Pnmalingam Pillai, B. a. Encouraged by 
the cordial reception which my previous translation met 
with at the hands of my friends and students who since 
then have been inducing me to continue in the task 
I have undertaken, I now come forward with a trans- 
lation of this excellent Ode which I did with intense 
delight. I need hardly say that Gray's poems, like 
Milton's, are remarkable for sublime thoughts and 
natural descriptions interspersed with mature reflec- 
tions which, when once read, leave an indelible im- 
pression on the mind of the reader and make his soul 
rebound with rapture and joy. Especially his BWegy 
and the Ode on Eton College enjoy a wide popularity 
among the English and aye in all the Euglish-speak-* 
ing world. I have therefore, at present attempt- 



their supremacy over the BrahmanB during the long «d the translation of the Ode on Eton College, while 



rei^n of thei'r kings who themselves set to work for the 
good of their country-— its intellectual, social, moral 
and spiritual progress — the Tamil poetry stood on the 
highest pinnacle of fame, shinr*g with all 'the* splen- 
donr of her charming beauty and purest chastity, 
blended of course with glimpses of thoughts from 
Banscrit which, instead of impairing her wonderful 
beauty as when-its-inflaence takes a vigorous growth 
from the surrounding air, only added beauty, like 
simple ornaments, to set off her admirable grace to its 



reserving for another occasion that of his Elegy. 

Now with regard to this translation I have to say a 
few words. Among the Tamils we very scarcely 
.meet with persons who have a fair acqoaiuiance with 
their language and literature. The so-called Pandits 
that constitute the main body of u... Tamil literati 
though possessing in a large measure a profound scho- 
larship and high mental powers are yet blind to the 
critical and historical studies, as they have been 
brought up entirely under the Sanscrit influence. 
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I do not mean to any tbat all the Pandits are of this 
nature. Of coarse there are some who have the 
greatest admiration for the historic, philosophic and 
scientific studies and highest aspiration to work in 
those fertile fields, but very much discouraged by 
person's of a very different type, shut themselves 
up in the dark recesses of their poor dwelling*. Leav- 
ing this minority oat of consideration, let me proceed 
to statu that the dogmatic Pandits turn away with dis- 
gust from those who make translations in. Tamil pre- 
serving in them the geographical names, historic inci- 
dents, and fureign idioms found in the original poems 
in English. They like very much the attire, in which 
the thoughts are clothed, should be neat and beauti- 
ful. I have, therefore, departed from the usual me- 
thod of translation by keeping away from it ail such 
things and by substituting instead the Tamil Geogra- 
phical names, historic incidents and idioms with which 
they are acquainted. For this purpose Trichinopoly 
has been chosen as the suitable place wherein the 
mount Tayumanavar, the river Kaveri that runs at its 
base, the St 'Joseph's College and the S. P. (i. Col- 
lege, all correspond with the Windsor Hilts, the 
Thames, and the Eton respectively. This plan of 
translation moat indeed produce a vivid portrait of the 
scenes before the mind of the Tamil reader. I have 
also added a few foot-notes to facilitate the study of the 
Tamil Text and make more intelligible the beauties 
of the original to a student of both Tamil and 
Engish. 

In conclusion I must confess I have not been able 
to bring out the vigour and keep the terseness of the 
original poem. Still I have tried my best to preserve 
as far as possible the beauties of the original. How 
far I have been successful in my attempt,. Reader, it 
is for you to judge and pronounce your opinion, for 
on the kind of reception that is accorded to it de- 
pends my intellectual labours in the time direc- 
tions. 

u>l »**»<** /i$mmiQri4 mm fi ->aV t£,&j+«.i*w 
**myi2vfiu jrSjfiinQfii ftafi^Qvui *($iii~tfp 

^ . — ■ — *- 

(m) srerjSi *^jp iAzrsr* - ■' ■ c* &$»&fiftu*&tAftj£* *Ais& 

C*ff*ir<B «At*Q*r«>w«i jfajiof «<y>__srii trmfi y>0*l&p ^jou 

d«n_Q«urfC*»»-3 f-pjS&uia uUiip <?*!_», G fade. QtnQqpif-- 
Spire. 8*d • Towar. 



^mmmir&m QtrQfSs^^gi l& gucij*,-*. mjnioslQii [Ovarii 
mimtisQmQfi^m mMsHuOutifiiLfiJi c *n^t Qfi>®u> QmisutS 

JUtiruLjjglif^ &ipj}mn(g Qm^JQtMim )(a>J/rii, 

9 X m*mSnt tuners? &hm £4*0 Qiutt>r£u 

nuiSijQStiLj iSmtmaiioiSfi LjQG^&lflM £__$ir_e»® 

u«*rrffi±,u ©u(_)«*ir^« Qmr^Jliuitfi o^»iiir«r \ (} 

»j«c»M«. | ipLj LjS&nQpwaaLO &jfpjn8uu Off&fQagarm I &,\ 
^■^■BtViO^ii jsflir u>o>r<8tp s^iLiB-wt^Qf^ QpQgipsr& 
Qt^mAumtm Q*Qfi&«J)f Ot<SJI^u>iSp $#<rG# r j),tB 

Ou{5»*rfv iBtruQut^lk Ougjj^CJiof iflmrGmtfrf 
Q(tr?£e*>irt iSaruO»/S tjjjifQeinirim mum ss.«j5«ji _> 

w^rvrn'—iu Qrnjsu^imt (je»i_i<jQj , **f ? mi£C/L)i& 
ct«cf(ji„0<« QmQfiQpft— JKS^ms-mp Qf>ai®a>ruriu?(} 

{e.)j$0ti H . /§ffii£<ia*x®. Qu*i£ - H pupmp, Tarf. «_Sb 

(a) •■aiiuuSaiLOfffi 1 sses. £t%rfs> - arrji^^i, uswiou™ 

j^dlunimu* j£)£»BgiiJ^L- mmiiSar flffff creauai^dg ®asai i_p.i_.hiB 

fi/w^«fl4rajff<9 iAi— Q/losS^ LomLDijtA. Field. 

(r} suets - aitpft. X^uCigfh - Sgl^t/iff, a irtfiiL: JVw'euw-^sar 
uu, 

SfuS^iA <2*&p>$<# eujf J"5*U«.iiuiJ CuaaruJepir* ajOtedJtuuC 
___s *™!ifljj(rQp«i*. •jna*«a»t* - -s^ij.-uiJif.Cii;. ns^i^/titair • 
Pliant Uin. ^o " - jr*'. , «tJ' r if*«'-Sj*-C7*®^' i '- 

^j^i * uj«9(5' <r_i^ »yi«|iSii-', ;y^_S»«S^*<a*- rfarOafJ- Lionet 

Quf^ - ***•$, Trap-*Wt/ii. Hoop. 
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HQiQfitjfleSp L/^ipmrrr umii&tmr qpifiS^Jp 
jPgi^Our^" ptSpiraQ& Qipdor**** gt3fH*af> 
«S<5«^y»"> <jo^[y>j»*(5* t^ej'iucnPiS «Sfflui.,4j 

i 

ur>J>!-tLi/> StQPQf-W* urra^Qv* <3mn<bQpfj*& 
&rip(3"L96 H p3ar*aj fl^g**** ^miQpss>^ 
L/ruuffmi ®i,A3*lLu6 Ql>*®* ^0-/f* *«flO*#w«-r r) 

Qu>t#p*B^ip OuirQffl^fffrii eB & tiu*$*><r J)*jAiS & i; 
^efifSifijS ,e»g5AW<J"> (J^iwiyu m # u>^uui» ; 
Qpriticruai* 0sursifl*fiw«(5* $pqpa»-tu ptmaai£tj*i;{) 

uqf/jQs® uapOufQf^u, utfleBeMt* aB&fHth, ,(i3«. 

Sit orir ear m>u> finusaroj.i pxjv/ga^r mt ** t3 ipiuvi 
mitefrt& ^tfli^tBGi iStrjiaSja uipjuQment 

ierrrp aai&uQvevr MaiptficBsGLnjb t3pypl*i«iri* f^ 3 -) 

M^y&atpQiM tBjSS&rmr tppQantiuwi) tSSwct—U 
utpl*S&fi &mtpQ<utQiii utifiiSSaraSiar Qsr&suoiL-if 
QjoijflS&wr p^m^^jp Qfi^i»^*Lf. Q&a < m)t&r& 

&Jf&P$ «8&n—u>aopiijB Qjpmii #as>ui it/ tar eyQ sir end 

drn_Sai&!r Omar*, ffl^ff uiti—UiuaS&tiQu^jfi QpginpffQ&iisrgi (j&sB 
fpStk jya.>a> r jj t^piluiLi—£i. tjsrcfi - ffoicfci, ^(Sue-so - ^f^F^ 

,««) - j)a>i* l £6t>, ijltBuost . ui&pGp Ueafla^ti. Qsii^aiBoifl j .Jp* 

Cu,2>(y,2iCurfra> /63»rw,s/ toQy/psstl, jtpfcr G'ut&$ares>i_p£iw 

(Sim) Qfizmft . ^nu>»ff l (if-pgt*i§& <2Dinm erdruppQspu 
$S!°r£/ weuQu Oun(^pauuiLi—0i. 

Qf&aaSipkp ptHcoDnuSpijiSuitgSu} ^enaauauifim aiirtiiuuu 
Qupp&C>ISt5gufniA-Q*'' < ig m £ g lU c:,i$u L _ : <3f Somraar^S&j, Wild wit. 
«.**"M0 - Quja-'a'sSiuff piSpip. aai^sai - .sa&o, u/fla/ - #sztljld. 

(fla.Jji/rerJaireMi - Spirits. *£»' - uj/tkS^. «fiiij£,«>-*tfa». 



(gjr&tLjp* m'tLi+waiir unimOmer e^tmriuiQuit. C^*") 

ict Sj»(W*ir«i Qanq£0ii%g)iJ> miiQ&iQjmmj pGBswCQuna; 
cSrifmmtu u<S*ti& dlmmyp QaiQ&Mi *m> 
sir&^&uiia derriQoi(g)aj Sf*fiilJB(S m^mtmm 

t^sttBiuip QeaiSpjidS iulTy>Q.f&& txmma/S iju# 
Q*mid)pmif tbftpaaxjiii Ppm>Qmyf*<gtb flug«««ji 

Qufra* Oiur(7j®A>'D#u tSpilSQiuip *«rf«i_*fl 
Qturnrmimi QmteDyiiuaiX iLf—«bai-y>p/8 itSmdmSaSsilne^ 

9 sup Qusiiummi^QajMfim OpjtdaMtBp QariL uu.L-*f\u)v) 

06ir««6««r «i«f«0u aSaw^«fi«r mS(t^*Sifi^th 
u«r(giJ5« mumiieSjfijfi» ®«*?Aigiiuu umnftajm* 
e/mfgQfP wpsjaQai— ££m-pprm>(g) Qpturjamji 
pmrmimSjp* Q*v<s& pjfti.M «d?i»i_**.S-« *B#Q*ij8±iia. 

QmtQiaQmm jrmajuQa frtpS*>3&p Qmei$Jtpiliu 
&mtiQ.Mp<m)w Qan IBibumt—pr iSpaSQiumft i^nugpi^f 

Mom t—Qi-jfym &3s*Qjj*£gn ii+iupth dtwopmaf M v [Qatr 
(y>fflbrj_©-j(*j« Qat®\i*LDifigfir QpmpiBia G+r*tp ut*f 

$ar jpQptfl iflmi^jppliju OmrmwjimriM iShrQiuAuuj 

SarpojuS (5j&iJL9i_«» e^ftu<y3«ff Oa/^airi_luiL>u fie. 
Ouitbt jftBtf. tLjtiSitSmpuuu uaDiVst^fau Outnjji^tfl* 



cjvjf - «Baija>C«jr<9r«). wsm(&m airtS/tt eBtfaauuiLL^g/ a«*r*, 
wdsarc'iji-HSpppleii ^dsVai^ismQutdigiiii *-jtp'Qij>irifiii$pllutr* 
ip QuitMsh tvir^ih &jeaiujpaauUL-L^gi sir^gg-a. 

#"0ai • iSenppeo. sni^Qarut . jj^^»ti Gatruus, d)or«Oiatmaf - 

C-FfffweuL^Ll^.*. *ff*j - gtrf/i^r. «^ . tAtyip. srijuJt er$%>- 

(<i)ft.) JttLeBitjui- Jealousy. «ruS^Jj<*««>-. upa^spen. afii 
pii) - acjL^^/^seira). (gasiyipptx-periijippeo, (^o»i5#rf«* *C#aJuyiJ 

«ut^, SiJQjj^jl^sa, ^/Mkji^ vaQjQiimmtBtLJtimjiSpaiwmm. 

S^jr. §}!ppthmp3)u>uif. QfxaQvijp gppdia&t M^ijSsmi^i 
porouss. para) ■ ujeuefiewi, Qotfl . Spji. 

(iDft.Jij®*/? . usrwiSsoio. C*/!rf«^^^«-0*T«iJ»^«. g}p*9~ 

(iiD) gprf . a,^. Joint- S>»ppio . jjxyp*, JHypji, 

hand. 
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ii&jt&f jpt-htt/gfii Q/iSmjmmmi SmSmpuuu 

d/Sjpmr mmitmi^ut <3v0juu rmiJ&Hrturm 

Qpm-t-i&Qp gmmiufitm Qmt^nsiijir Qicirifltu<mu>fjtr 
t&muu/S uimuQwS eufiaqQmtm Qe»i8)musQti. (tiDe.) 

P AUDIT R. S. VkDACHALAH PlLLAt. 



Sivaajnana Siddhiarof Arulnandf Sivachariar 
Sutra XI. 

(Continued /rom paje 65), 
PATIGNANA. BHAKTH1 LAK9HANA. 
Adikarana, 1. 
1 Srtut God instructs the freed soul. 
As the sfinl enables the eye which by itself cannot 
see ; to see and itself sees ; ' Just so,' when the soul 
becomes freed from the body and purified ; Isa enables 
the soul to %naw and himself knows. With this 
knowledge if one loves God, he will become freed, 
purified even in this body ; and becoming 1 freed of all 
Pasa, will dwell under the Lotus- Foot of Hata enjoy- 
ing endless' Sivanobbava. 

2. The Jivan Muktas perceive God atone and no 
second. 

They who Bee the Pi.ram by Par«ignana will alone 
see Param and nothing else. The knowledge of 
anything else than God is various and differing Ig- 
norance. The knowledge derived by hearing and 
reading is also confused knowledge as its source is 
the" higher Maya. The knowledge of Gnathrn Guana 
and Gneya is Sankalpa or Bhavana Gnana and not 
real. The true Gnana it, what transcends all these, 
Sivagnana. Hence, the Jivantnukta perceives Sivam 
alone. 

3. The body cannot persist m Muktu 

If it is asserted that as the body is eternally re- 
newed from birth to birth, from the karmic snkshma 
body even in Mukti the blessed eonls will remain 
clothed in an eternal form; oar reply is, that 
this Mukti can only be a Pada Mukti and is an in- 



(«_4«) Jf*mai - ««J*. (ppa^flu GwiuaJlar QptivS Qfipp 
m<*Mi <£t+pi> - ftUStiipit, mgtppA - pippin. ®^uui_»>- 

g)p4i^mt$*mu>ioipi'Q3£ uj* . 

7 



snfferable condition. If there is a body, then will 
arise Karma and Maya and other Malas. ' The body 
proceeding from the Mantis has a beginning in 
reference to its caose, it is eternal. It is tfsefnl as 
a medicine to destroy our Mala. When the malady i' 
removed the body dies with it- 

4. How the Jivan Muitn feels jree from Mala. 

When the soul nnites itself to the unknowable Wis- 
dom true, then Sivam lights it up and the soul be- 
comes a Jivan Mukta. Just like the poison counter- 
acted by medicine, and darkness subdued by 
light, and dirt in the muddy water is removed by 
the clearing nut, the Mala present in the Jivan Makta 
becomes innocuous without being 1 destroyed ; and 
persisting till the body lasts, it vanishes with the 
body itself without attaching itself to any other body 

5. Some objections met. 

If it is stated that the Anavala Mala being Anadi 
could not be destroyed, or if it can be destroyed, the 
soul also must go with it, it is not so. We see the 
copper stand as copper even after its original verdi- 
gris is fully removed by the contact of the Paruavedi 
(the Alchemist's atone). And so, the soul gets rid of 
its mala by union with the Sthanu (the ever-enduring 
or the self -content). Bat if it is stated that soul's 
attaining purity after getting rid of mala is alone 
mukti, and that it is not necessary for it to unite itself 
with God, then we say no. The darkness veiling the 
earth vanish (from onr vision) when the sun enters, 
and not before. Uence, the Mala will only disappear 
only when united to the Sacred Foot. 

6. The Anava Mala does varAth completely for 
Muktas. 

Even though the paddy is united to the bran and 
husk from the very beginning, yet you can under- 
stand the condition when they become separated. In 
fact, they are not present in the pnre rice- From the 
separated husk, &c, no new paddy can be gener ed : 
they separate off completely gradually. Hence, when 
united to the Beneficient Sivan, the Mala and Karma 
and body disappear from the soul. It, however, is 
united to the bound -,6oul, and hence may be called 
eternal. 

7, The inteparablenets of the Supreme. 

The souls cannot think or act without the aid of the 
Lord's grace at any time. The Lord entering the 
bouI'h heart, actuating ita thought and tiction is pre*- 
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ent ail in all. These souls cannot reappear unless 
willed by Him. He stands to them as the letter ' A' 
stands to the rest of Ihe letters. Therefore how can 
the Freect Soul be separated from Hara's Foot. 

Nots. 

See for fall explanation, of the analogy of vowel 
and consonant, vol. 2, p. 13 of this journal. 

Adikakana 2. 

8. God's Omnipresence and Transcendency. 

If God is omnipresent, He should be seen by every 
body. No. To the blind, even the San is dark. To 
them who do not possess the eye of God's grace, 
even Light will be dark. As the sun brings to bloom 
the well-matured lotus, so does the Lord grant the 
eye of wisdom to the well- developed souls and appear 
to them in the Light of Lights. 

Note. 

It is not that God cannot be perceived' everywhere, 
but we wilfully shut our own eyes by the pride of our- 

self or egoism. 

9. Some conceptions of mukti-union refuted. 

If it is stated that God is like tbe tree's shade 
which is Bought by the tired way-farer,. w,e say ;No. 
Then the seeker will become the Master (the First 
Cause) and (not God). If yet it is stated; that the Soul 
becomes one with God, by the. soul becoming des- 
troyed, then no union is possible of that which, is 
destroyed to a another. If it was not destroyed in 
Mukti, then too; there is no Mukti. If it was des- 
troyed after union, 'then what; is it which experiences 
Mukti. If the destruction of Self is regarded as 
Mukti, it conflicts with the principle that the Soul is 
eternai. If it is likened to the union of water with 
water, then too they become equal which they are 
not. 

10. Some further conceptions 

When the copper is touched by the Alchemist's 
stone, it becomes one with Gold. So doe's the soul be* 
come one with our God, when it loses its mala,' so 
you say. No, God is not like Gofi, He, like the atone 
removes the dirt, and places tie soul under Hia 
Golden foot. The stone which receives the dirt from, 
the copper is not itself Gold. The Lord of the Gods 
do alone possess the powers of Creation, &c. 'And 
tbe Freed Soul is alohe capable of enjoying Bliss. 



Note. 

The famous American Professor who has succeeded 
in making artificial, chemical gold is said to have 
stated that all that ho could assure the public was that 
it was like gold and possessed all its properties and 
did not possess the characteristics of the baser 
metals. So too, all that we can say is that the freed 
soul is like God, and does not possess the weakness 
of humanity. We do not care as to what it is really, 
eo long as we are freed front our evils, and eternal 
bliss ia vouchsafed to us. The last statement alxJut 
the freed soul is to avert the possibility of there 
existing too many first causes. If it was so able, its 
individuality should be different from that of Gods 
which is fatal to its Adwaita union. Lower beings 
attaining Apara Mukti can have much power but not 
those attaining Para-Mukti. Such a freed soul can 
never return to the earth, can never return. 

11. The two Intelligences, 

If it be stated that the God and the Soul being 
both intelligences (chit), they are one; we say No 
God is Gracious Intelligence (Avulchit) and the 
soul is that one which partakes of this Grace. God 
is the Intelligence who in order to remove the 
soul's mala, evolves things through various births 
and leads it into Moksha. The soul is the one 
which is subjected to the processes of evolution) &o. 
God is the Intelligence which 1 is self-luminous and 
illnmins others ; and the soul is the one which 
receives each light and knowledge. Hence, though 
God and Soul are in union inseparably, they atfe no* 
one and the same. For instance, can the Seal and 
its Buddhi, though both intelligent, be equal ? To 
the soul, as chit, the buddhi is achit. So also to the 
God as chit, the Seal is achit- 

12. The True Nature of the Union Illustrated. 

As magnet attracts a piece of iron, so God 
draws unto himself the Soul, and converts it into His 
Own Form, as iron in fire, and destroys its 
Mala, as. the wood is*destroyed by the fire (rising from 
and enveloping it), and unites with it, as the salt with 
water, and subjects and transcends it a^ stone 
tjurbs gold, God transcends all and is in the Final 
Bliss. He remains united and undistinguished as 
mixed syrup of cane-sugar, honey, milk and sweet 
fruit, and sugar caudy. 

J. M. N 

{To be continued). 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS- 

(Continued from page 84.) 

ignorance ? Knowledge in proportion. As we teach 
the mi\sses, so we shall make their lot happier, and m 
proportion as they are happier, so they will become 
more useful member* of the body politic. The main 
obstacles which primary education haa to contend 
with, spring from the people themselves. As they 
rise in the social scale, they wish their children to 
loam English. The Zamindars encourage this tend- 
ency, and the District Boards and Municipalities do 
little to drag the pendulum back- Thus we find that 
in some Provinces primary education is almost statio- 
nary, white in others it is only making bIow speed. 
The qnestion is really in the main one of money. If 
the means were forthcoming, I do not doubi that 
Local Governments would be ready to adopt a more 
generous policy." 






We do not know if there is any parallel to the 
case cf the Poets Irattaiyar in 

*?J££r to ™ d «y «*«■ ™* or .<*■»*■ The 
elder was lame and the younger 

blind- They were the most lovable of men. Their 

poetry breathes a fervour, raciness and charm, all 

their own. Their beat piece is Ekambara Natar Ola. 

mMHu,u/*w0r m-mr. And it haa a story. While it 

was being read ont to the Jung, a hitch occurred at 

the very fine Terse. 

QmppQ/,L-Qm £410(3*0 — Quirj>jni> 

The king declared there was no snch thonsand-pillared 
Mantapam and no God Yinayaka enshrined it, and till 
the same was found the reading ought not to go on. 
And thePoets went their own way. Sometime later, 
when the king was carrying some excavations in con- 
nection with the construction of a Tower, he came 
across the old Mantapam and the God ; he at once 
sent for the Poets and proceeded with the reading to 
the tinis. From that time forward, the Ula has been 
catjed the Divine Ula, a Daisika, Ula. 



» 
• » 



What is of further intent to us in this avff* is the 
rpPerences to the King Mallinatha of Pallava dynasty, 
and aambhv. Kulam these lines are as follows : — 
! " «rim«f Q tn<S mi» r*00<**i miQwmpAfi? 

0#4»0mraaru<zBti i/igi_ii Qii&j* "—61. 



•uf^uf <2*/fi*{kudr, «r>TjptM&i$pi0 dr 

u Qm&eutAp 
pp+ ^uwiiiii #&Lj*,*»uGuK,i£»<ir 
■tar^jj #»fu»/ an*t_uJ0Ut " — 1 }L 

The references might refer to a past king called 
Mallinatha or to a contemporary of that name who 
ruled at Kanchi. Bat it is usual in compositions like 
the Ula «.«* to refer to contemporary sovereigns ; and 
as tradition connects the Poets with the Pallava reign, 
we take it that King Mallinatha of the Pallava Dy- 
nasty was a contemporary of the twin poets. We 
have searched in vain in C. M. Duffs Chronicles and 
no references to any Pallava King of this name could 
we come across. We hope that some specialist will 
be able to throw light on the date of this sovereign 



**. 



We have been supplied with Borne numbers' of Hindu 
Dhrrna Shiitahaka, a religious monthly published at 
Cawnporeandgiven to subscribers at the enormously low 
price of 8 annas per mensem. This monthly is young, it 
being scarcely over a year since it was broaght into exis- 
tence. Its aim is to be a religious prgan and to teach 
some of the leading tenets of boch popular and philo- 
sophic Hinduism in a didactic style. In the words 
of the editorial that appears in the September num- 
ber of last year the main aim of the Journal is " to 
awaken religious and moral en thnsiasm,— -especi- 
ally in the rising generation, namely, the students." 
If this ideal were kept constantly in mind and the- 
Journal would work in accordance with it, we should 
be sura of its usefulness to " Stndents" as well 
as to those who may noto be " Students'' in the view 
of the managers of the Journal. For, are not even 
those that are no more breathing the atmosphere of 
College-rooms, "Students" in the true sense of the 
word bo far as the capture of the Spirit is concerned? 
•\ 
Even a cursory reader of the Journal cannot 
resist the temptation to remark that it is a fitting 
set-oft to the- " Eptpfcany", a militant Christian 
Weekly conducted by the members of the Oxford 
Missiod in Calcutta 7n the opinion of the latter Jour- 
nal, Hinduism >* ooirupt and materialistic and decayed 
to the core. This crumbling Hinduism it seeks to 
demolish and to construct on the resulting ruins the 
coble " Cfaarch of Christ." The J ' Cimroh of Christ" 
as Christ meant.it to be and to work should carry with 
it the motto that proceeded ont of the mouth of its 
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Divine Founder, " Judge not that ye be not Judged." 
Christ never came into the world to criticise but to 
uts. This principle of Christianity whion is the key- 
stone of its ethic and theology is heartlessly ignored 
and many are the foal interpretations pot upon the 
statements of Christ by the hare-brained divines. 
Marie Corellis novel entitled " The Master Christian" 
is a contribution to the question at an opportune 
hoar, and under the allegory of a romance, it pourtrays 
the misconceptions rife at the present day in respect 
of the teachings of the God-in-Man. 

• 
* • 

Onr Hindu Dharma Sikshaka will, we feign hope, 

not pursue the aggressive and hot-headed policy of the 

half-edncated Missionaries who are a living mockery 

of their faith and profession, but will instil^ into 

the supple minds of young India the words of wisdom 

and endoring strength of Hinduism with saintly 

grace and true Hindn candour. Hinduism need not be 

daunted by the fnrions binster of 'goody-goody' 

missionaries. Its purpose is rfot to please toe human 

animal, on the other hand itaglory liesin bringinghome 

to the mind of every Hindu the living God-in-Man, to 

make in fact everyone a Man-in-Gnd- This principle 

of Hinduism will we are snre be vigorously carried out 

by our contemporary. We will conclude by saying 

that the journal serves a useful and beneficent purpose 

in the sense in question and we ■ wish it a long and 

prosperous career. 

*\ 
There are journals nnrl journals now in India pro- 
fessing to teach or expound Hinduism in alt its aspects. 
Nay, of late years the increase in their number 
has become an un Accountable phenomenon. But all 
that glitters is not Gold. There is still ample room 
for new journals to make rapid headway. Sometimes a 
catholic ideal degenerates into mere sectarianism. At 
other times religion is mietaksa for racial prejudices- 
These are only a few of the factors that clog the pro- 
gress of a journal that may hare possessed noble and 
liberal intentions to start with. Such fanatic cant and 
militant advocacy partly owe their origin and impulse 
to Christian Missionaries in India who failing to win 
people by sweet grace and charity have often recourse 
to weapons and armoury which shojld better go to the 
aid of the -raving company at a ' bear-shop. That the 
journal under review* should steer clear of the above 
inevitable ilia present in the air is oar aiaoareat prayer, 
•asl ear ward* of advise ar» ibased opes oar swa 
aqwrieaice for a pretty long tieee.- 



We thank Mr. V. J. T. Pillai for his excellent letter on 
" Ancient Tamils and their Chaldean affinities " publish- 
ed in ear last doable number. But unfortunately ha is 
open to a defect which is more oftea the outcome of the 
first flood of enthusiasm for a new cause than anything 
else. An original theory ft always striking and interesting. 
Thougb interesting and striking-, nnnetbe less should it be 
rational and valid if it would commend itself to an inquir- 
ing 1 mind. The nature of the old Hebrew forms and 
places of worship will be familiar to every one who pre- 
tends to a fair kuowledjre of the Old Testament and the 
famous shrine at Katirgamam in Ceylon is to judge froih 
the Rev. gentleman's description whom Mr. V. J. T. 
Pillsi quotes, hardly different in point of the style of 
structure from the Hindu temples scattered over the 
South India. With these two facts at onr back are we 
justified in jumping to the conclusion that the Hindu tem- 
ple is a copy A the Jewish place of worship or that both 
of them should claim the same archi-type ? 

*'* 

What are the proofs positive which Mr. Pillai ad- 
vances ? Nothing worth the dignity of the term proof. 
He speaks of the Holy of Holies of the Jews, then of their 
paracloHe (unfortunately Mr. Pillai did nut know thitname) 
and then the Court which was the place where thecrditiary 
people were allowed to stand. This division of the sanc- 
tum into two is compared with the usual partition of the 
South Indian temple and then (he conclusion is reached 
to show that both Indian and Hebrew temples are cousins. 
He might as well have said that the Jew bresthed air and 
the Tamil breathes air and therefore both of them should 
have the same scriptures ! 

• 
* # 

The similarities Mr. Pillai npeakes of are too superfici- 
al to indicate a common genesis, and the dissimilarities he 
coolly omit* are too deep to be insignificant. He should 
first of all critically study the two Books of Kings in the 
Old Testament to have a knowledge of the Hebrew Temple 
at Jerusalem. Where are the Indian counterparts of the 
Urim and the Thumralm and the Jewish breastplate ? 
Where is the Hebrew counterpart of the Indian Dhwaja 
Stain bha and the ubiquitous Stone Nandi P Other point* 
will suggest tbeasaelvas to his mind if he reads carefully 
the articles bearing on Jewish temples and places of wor- 
ship in the Dictionary of Bible by Dr. Smith. 

.*. 

Mr. Pillai says there are proofs which uniaistakeably 
point tq the circumstance that the ancient Hebrews knew 
the Tamil-speaking people wet) enough. We can almost 
guees the stock statements he is contemplating when fb- 
dolging in a glib parade of this sort. But we should be 
frbtl 40 hear Iris «wn version of the story before we could 
offer our oo mm ante- on the puna 
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HISTORY OF TAMIL LITERATURE 

Chapub xmir 
ST. MANICKA VACHAGAR'S POEMS- 



Tiruvachakam and TirucchittramWakkoirtuy&x 
oeenpy a prominent place in Tamil Literatar* as two 
of tU most memorable monuments. TiruvachakMB 
(==the Holy Sentences) is unsurpassed by any work 
in any language aa a work of piety chalking out the 
path to salvation. The holy strains depict the most 
intense form of human love to God; they may be 
considered as a true exposition of the great truth 
enunciated by St. Timronlar-»-(rocI is Love. The 
preciouaness of the Verses", as observed already, 
■o moved the Spiritual Preoaptor of oar *age as to* 
gain from him the undying name of lianiokavacha- 
Itar (she whose sentences an rubies) for our poetic 
saint- There Ib a proverb in Tamil expressive of the 
unique merits of the work — B<5* u ***tfi&<3*' 4 * &P 
%g«M^^(^j«i« [htvho is not moved (deeply) 
by Tiruvachakam will not be moved by any other wo*h.) 



The importance of Tir"uvachakaro is twofold. 
It is a guide to the earnest theologian and a sublime 
poem to the student of Literature. The sure pain 
to salvation HeB in unbounded love to God ; WithOftS 
true love to God, knowledge of divine philosophy is 
of no at ail ; it only serves to develops egoisd) ; sttyt 
our sage most enthusiastically— 

u£PQs/8 tuj&dfjeu updHamem ut^ii m/titfWlh 

He considered hie company with men bf erudition* 
and discussers of philosophy as wicked an if did him no 
good , the Supreme Being transcends mental grasp* 
and vocal description 1 ; * he is too sab tie for sciftOOe 
to understand 9 ; and the Vedas get tired in their 
attempt to know him.'* If inch is the natnr* of tba 
Almighty, it it thsa Vain to reach Hisnf Noj therais 

1. Tirarookkkvn : &P01&G Qmmfr Qwc-&*j* *rm»u 
1 , &0~* m—0t **<•*■* mt**w 
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an easy path for earnest seekers, — He ia caupht like 
a fish in the net of Love 8 ; He ia a servant unto those 
who love him tenderly. 

The whole eoience of true theology ia imbedded 
in Tirnvachakam ; an exposition of it will be oat of 
place in a history of literature ; some of the import- 
ant truths of divine philosophy may however, be noted 
tot the edification of the literary student: 

! . Love or devotion is the sure path to beatifica- 
tion; 

2. God's grace should be sought sincerely for 

exercising this love ; 

3. God appears in human form * when the aspi- 

rant after beatitude ia ripe with his stoicism ; 

4. God guides the soul through its various •birth's 
and they are solely intended for its development 
andfitnaes for the attainmentof never-ending bliss. 

5. The soul has no independent existence; before 
attaining beatification*!! is in conjunction with 
matter and after it with God ; rf® or sal- 
vation means simply the unshuffling once for 
all of the fool from off its ''mortal coil" to 
find rest in God. * 

The sage Jived at a time of great religions animo- 
sity ; alien religions each as Buddhism and Jainism 
existed side by side with Vedic creeds ; the various 
schools of philosophy such as Atheism, Idealism, and 
Materialism were preaching their conflicting doctrinos 
to the confusion of the true seekers after everlasting 
bliss. He buffeted through all these impediments 
and reached his goal by his steadfast faith in G od which 
■tuck fast in him like a nail driven deep into 
the trunk of a young tree. The fourth poem in Tirn- 
vachakam entitled 9utpfip$<§<u**tee may fitly be 
styled as Pilgrim's Progress after the rendering of the 
Hon'ble Mr. P. Arnnachalam of Geylon. This poem con- 
tains, as it w/ere, the essence of the Saiva philosophy. 

E. 01. u>0 •*Bif> uQQ*'4r «r«*4*. 

6. According to Saiva divine philosophy eonla are divide*! into 
three olasses according to their development; these are <*g»o»«r 
mm*, Ji*«'«*' and **•". Sakalar (*>*•»») are endowed with 
divine wisdom by God appearing in human jjarb., Bt Manicka 
Vaehakar is undoubtedly a »■>'. To the Pralayakalar, God 
appears as a vision in his Divine form j same of the sages among 
the 68 canonised Saiva Saints were L°*v<ur«ur. The Vignanakalar 
get bliss by intuition.- 

7. Cf. the well know^i popular mtsim r 4a># upQpta m jf,0 
•tS ; this truth ia emphasised by all great sages, Tiruvalluvar 

Manicka Vaocakar, the Tamil Theologians, £annndaya Tallalar 
■ and several others of high fame. 



The journey of the soul through incarnations often ex- 
tending over many aeon?, the gniding hand of the- 
Almigbty in its development its descent iatc- the human 
womb, the various impediments to its growth therein, 
the danger it has to tide through in its infancy, its 
escape from the havoo of maidens' alluring glances^ 
its combats with prosperity and adversity, its escape 
from the dangers of wrong learning are all dealt within a 
masterly fashion. The thought of God who has de- 
signed the universe, then, flashes upon the soul whijh 
has afterwards to stem through fresh difficulties; 
atheists begin to deny God's existence ; each religion- 
ist brings forward arguments in favour of the 
adequacy of his creed ; B rah mans claim importance 
to tbftir ceremonials as the trne way to bliss; 
the Idealist holds the world to be a mirage 
and sets the soul as high np as God ; the Materialist 
preaches his Epicureanism. He says — Let us eat and 
drink to day for to-morrow we die. The intense zeal of 
St, Manikavachakar carries him, amidst such labyrin- 
thine courses, right up to the feat of the Universal Lord, 
Who for his sake condescended to appear in human 
form to confer on him the trne Summum bonum of 
life — unending bliss — the nature of which transcends 
all description, as the poet himself records his inability 
to picture it in another poem of his, namely, 

The third ahaval (poem in blank verse) styled fi® 
e-6twi_uu(5^ appears in all probability to be the first 
poem from the pen of the inspired saint 8 . At any 
rate it was composed on the very day of his spiritual 
initiation. Herein the trne relation of God with the 
universe and the animal kingdom, as the spirit per- 
meating through them, the indesoril j ability and the in- 
conceivability of His nature, the sore and easy meaqs of 
love to reach Him, His special condescension for the sake 
of our sage and the transcending bliss conferred upon 
him, are delineated with great pathos; by an exquisice 
allegory the poet dwells upon the special grace shower, 
ed upon him by i he Almighty; God, the Ocean of Grace, 
transformed Himself jnto an immense clond and rain- 
ed torrents on thja hill of Tiruppernnturai to the de- 
.bght of the thirsty mortals- The beanty of the poems 
cannot be adequately brought ont by any translation 
This is a cap of ambrosia for the advanced student of 
Tamil Literature and it wiil "*>rapture his soul if he 
be possessed of tenderness of feeling in ever so slight 

8.;it ia not known on what authority this poem la pat down to 
have been composed at £«■». 
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ft degree. Towards the close of this culminating 
poem, the sage sank in spiritual eostacy and thns 
finds the moat powerful language at his command 
ftlthoagh completely inadequate to give expression to 
the overw helming bliss which he experienced through 
the grace of the Holy Teacher. The Lord thrust the 
sweet flood of His Divine Grace into the einaees and 
pores of his very bones and the interstices of even the 
■■air-cells so as to make him melt with ecstatic delight, 
and make him feel that bis whole mortal frame from 
. to foot was one heart! The last lines of the 



Striatum £$ r i*jm uiiifi QptopQiut 

^(ipmBi( Qu>*e»n Ssv<Jca«w 
QfQfifm wf)*i—fi fStaiii-issiiriBp 

($ir liau Gf & (5T*fi_ ttajGp 

(gjWmmu 0* « m 1$. at G p m uiiiipfd SaihtSu 

ipLffinur cQpt puma! m Otrpufi QjrrimQj/ij)! 

j/tmrmiB Q««ficVpi_r ®(t$iQr\u pirt&iQstws 

QifewoWtf iJ0uu fniO«m Qvrmsijb 
*(3*or itmrGpum attit 
«(T)Q«rjr£ urtmnp pti&ttm 
iSiruimui* mjSiufu Qupfi QiuirGtr. 

The sacred centam (£<g##;*«ti) stringing together 
% hundred qaatrains has a culminating effect on the 
student- The poem rouses by degrees the devotion 
of the readernntil it is strong to the highest pitch and 
never fails to draw oat of the reader tears of joy. 
Two stanzas may be selected as specimen : 

*\l—*jQp <j(§ifi(B*itt& iBkuQuS^ii eSfajrSmQpsw 
jgk-*4F§n mamlsQBtGp $af—iu(vp avoir L/or«Q«cBr 
StK\-*f,Qp #&rj*{£*j pHp®Qmib (tpmt-itaQm , 

[Like actors in a ploy I pretend to be ode of Thj 

<trae devotees and hasten amidst them to reach the 

goal of heaven ; sabiime Hill of God I O my Lord ! 

i/$fn to confer upon me anceaeing blessing that my 

heart may glow for ever with love towards Thee.] 



QuffjioirCW crcv«(3ail® OevCi— 0*@*ffiuu 

(jQwrniifir aaRarjp* Shorty Qt^rf 
*V(3** fit ffn-uiQuKt»)fim «*s»^ej sjtsVgjp 

atmatRUnrf u>tu>»m af&rtf GmpG*. 

[There are devotees whose minds glow with intense 
enthusiasm and love like a torrent rushing into a 
ditch, on hearing Thee adored as the Lord with 
expansive braided locksjwhere Ganga is concealed, the 
owner of the Ball and the Lord of the Angels 
setting them all apart ; Thoa hast condescended to 
make me Thy serf la gratitude for Bach nnbonnd 
ed special grace I should burn with love towards Thee 
as though my frame from head to foot were made 
of heart 9 and my body ahonld rain torrents of tears 
A though it were covered with eyes all over ; but 
miserable as I am, my heart is stone and eyes no 
better than wooden sockets.] 

St. M&nickav&chakar doos not consider Siva as 
one of the Hindu Trinity ; he even ridicules men who 
hold such a wrong view ; Siva is the Absolute God 
of the Universe and Lord of the .Trinity. Great 
Vishnu is made an instrument to measure Siva's 
glory with; nee with what fervour Narayana is spoken 
of at the beginning of Gu«pj8pj$Qmmm'k, — 

gittmQfiaeii Qppeai evsai&irQpirQpQptp 

ffir jbfistB* QptmB ex (Tf, sDtom Lfmsn u>#nnj 
Gutspf$Q*u-a&i (ipip-a&}(7!,Qist8, uyrsvtit 
puf-npm- iu,$\aj i&tpB tupt&p, 
tdlQps Gtmrnt wnS q/hb *«v* 

miftpfi^ifS! di>g$ iamim.t3!hsrSm. 

That Siva is the Supreme God is established j 
Manickavachakar thus ' ° : 

9. This ie & ^ery uniqse simile employed by the poet to bring 
oat the intensity of hia *;niiac«nding lore to God i the leader 
would remeuaber that the poet has need the same simile ill bis 
^(5««ri-i*ij(5Ji> also. 

10. St. Ganasambandar establishes Siva to be the Absolute 
God in a very artful way when he says, 

i&jtiu Jim** *&i*-* niourfivrCf — 0«iIn, 
To be born from a womb or die ie opposed to the idea of true 

absolute divinity, 
flt. Appar proves the same troth more explicitly by the 

method. 
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ufuiifi * j^cuffGjJffC) Qi*'*"*'— kQuxi. 
[Brahma and* Vishnu out of, sheer ignorance fought 
amoDg themselves each asserting that he was the Abso- 
lute God j to the quelling of their swelling pride, Sara 
(Siva) appeared as an Unfathomable Column of Lustre 
soaring beyond the reach of the two and Btood as The 
Unknowable — Let us dance in delight of this.] 

The intense love towards God as manifested by 
St ManikkavAchakar might make the impression on a 
impious reader that he was almost mad. The sage 
himself says that he should, after casting away all 
shyness, drive his mind to what the people would say 
'^irmuuiSflPuio' ( = jfftu>* £a) and become an object 
of laughter to the ordinary mortals * '. The intensity 
of hia piety is evident from the nnique simile 
he has psed when he says that his frame should 
■fibrill with ecstacy as if -it were one entire* heart. 
In another place he says that people should 
rejoice at the idea that his material frame, 
his* senses, his mind, and himself (ego) are dead, 
every organ being quite absorbed in the contemplat- 
ion of the g*eat Lord li . In spite of such 
unfathomable devotion in himself, he considers his 
divine love to be nothing when compared with the devo- 
tion of Kannappar ia a sage who lived some 
centuries before him. 3 His ungovernable love 
induces his spirit to inspire every sentient being 
with enthusiastic faith in God. So he invokes the 
bee, the parrot, th,e. nightingale, the young maidens 
and girls to join with him to siag the grace of Siva. 
These poems have a thrilling effect on the reader. 
A stanza may be called out in illustration. 

11. Vide. tf*<i<JtjQii/sirjji/ pweoui&Gifiuu 

12. Vide. moiQstL<&to!T^^weijijftpsffi u>sn | tQ*ip.(g»j*i 

$Q > pQ£evG&ratrus, 

13. Vide. a0ffmJuQgr>ULj<2pttpart$ewfKt6 stmri—iS^- 
B«>»uu©sW4»rQg)LJL9©«tf6BrSewi^uiffC©«ir6iOT£_(fl5 rf 
eu«Bif&uua>t}jQfifa26& ainQsuiii painve mm^nr 

#^^uQunmr€$pppQaQa-eajrffcii}Q*fji&wt3-— 



Mhr}Qp*0m*«m*Qt-*jpi* Qu»iQp-rjiQituGuir0» 

[ humming bee don't you ever more sack at 
blossoms which yield you bat a trifling quantity of 
honey; blow yon hereafter at the feet of the great 
dancer since thought, eight or speech about him 
showers the honey of bliss on his votaries by thrilling 
their frame to the very bones.] 

The problem of life and death is the most puzzling 
to the human intellect the genius of Shakes- 
peare despaired over it 14 ; to our poet the puzzle 
of life and death ceased to be a mystery, though, 
he does "not explicitly nnfold it. Tirnvalluvar ex- 
plains death as a sleep and birth as a waking from 
it 1B . When we are asleep our body is quite as well 
dead but we rise again ; after death we do rise again 
but only iu another mortal coil ; and this sleep of 
death is given for the soul's rest, after its exhaustion 
from its hard work in its life-course. Says our 
sage in his poem, Sivapuranam, tha't he is quite 
done up with the wearisome births ; the passage 
ia indeed touching, — 

LfoimttSlu y^L-iriLiu Lfflpmriu wrwir&u 
Ljsu«fl(3*(j./rSij uptnortjiTiuu uriiuirSd 
aeoemuj u>efpir/iuju Ousuirium Acnrssarirau 
tuaiev &ffffaa} npsAatsviift Gamin ittLf 
Qetteoir jtiBatp eSppamur *&tnc0£i 
Qen&iviiutSpuLiu iSpi&tmp Q^Qt»iitQu(^wie«ar 
QldiliQili iqar Ou« eh or 4. *«ff 3a*-jf.f£tp £ QpQptm . 
The sleep at night is the lull given the soul after 
its toil in the day ; the death is a higher lull given 
it after its wearisome task through its life-course j 
and there is a lull given to all souls in common 
at the eod of the seon when the whole universe 
reverts to its primordial condition; salvation ia the 
eternal lull given to the ripe bouI by the grace of 
Siva after it has completely discharged its duty of 
Godliness and piety. It is then that the soul is once 
for all freed from the clutches of the 'mortal coil* ; 
it is this bliss that our sage requests at the hands of 
Siva, when he says, — 
14. Vide, ' * ' 

Bat that the dread of something after death,— 
The nti^iBcotered country from whose bourne 
No traveller return*, — puzzles the will, — Bamiet. 

15. Vide, 
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MMDfii uiGut mC&pijGpti 
•nmMmtru Qut^Qm iSvQtiriutiijQumu 

j£gpu>irp>8Q*jm L/«oa> Qistp/gQu. ' • 

The sage ia at times carried to such heights of 
divine philosophy by his intuition, that it is idle for 
unaided reason to grasp the meaning of such strains, 
Only those possessed of some divine grace can 
truly appreciate the charming dignity of such 
passages There are passages which are puzzles to 
psychologists ; a stanza may be cited as sn example. 

QpqfBatp &*&GjiGuisBrjr 

M*tpMmp**sena &&&uup SStnmQ^et 
M «j*e» pi3 fi jg t&p/lmmta 

njff(5«ilB»»j^9iu QpuitGr. 

[I hare forgotten myself quite in the thought that 
Thy grace iias planted itself in the heart ot my bosom 
like a rising sun dispelling my dark ignorance. 
There is naught withoat Thee; ifco the enquiring 
mind) Thou ■ r wauest atom by atom into the last 
germ ; eveo that ultimate germ Thou art not and 
yet without Thee there is naught, — bow then can 
mortals comprehend Thee '.] 

God is indeed a puzzle even to the superb intellect 
ungaided by grace. He cau bo known by the 
intellect of man illumined by Hia grace, jant «e the 
eye, though possessed of the capncity of vision, ' can 
see only with the help of light bnt not in the dark 
The only way to real bliss lies in unbounded sincere 
love to the Almighty ; this begets divine grace 
which in turn enables our reason [tpGuirpu) to 
understand the true nature of the Unknowable. 

Some of the passages seem to convey easyjthoughts 
but great men find higher truths in them. Dr. G. U. 
Pope, the veteran Tamil scholar, translates, 
(j)<!5eD* <u i kp a/0 *j *p fits ■ Op at gp mi 

av(9«Q«iarj* uftippfar mt&Gmibm 
OrtQwOar 9ppJG*m Bpu&mmefG**, as, 

IB. Thii (tease was already explained In the prerionj chapter 
■ whiok deals with the Bage'i life. 

17. This stanza u interpreted in a diflereiu way by some, 
by attributing the waning to [he contemplating human will ; from 
-the a -«w<_ Ju s it am be learnt that Sin elodee the grasp of all 
•wen whan, after doe March, they think that after all they have 



Like elephnnt two-handed I saw not 
My mind's true germ ; I saw but sore distress 
Thou bad'st roe come ; yet 'mid the heavenly ones 
'T was I alone passed not, the senses' slave. 

The first two lines carry a higher import. The 
difficulty lies in the correct rendering' of the words 
'®@™*4j«*r*i><u<iW^if<5'i.t?'. To construe this as 
'an elephant two-handed 1 does immense injustice fro 
the grander meaning which underlies the words. 
The proboscis ls is a unique organ of the elephant; 
it is at once its hand and nostrils ; in a single act it 
dischargestwo fanctioos,namely, thefunctions of touch 
and Bmell. The inability which oar sage attributes to 
himself is his incapacity to comprehend at one single 
glance the trne nature of the soul which is but the 
conjunction of matter and mind. To the materialist 
matter is the sole entity ; and mind is but a condi- 
tion of matter ; to the Idealist mind is the only 
entity and matter bnt a chimera. Both are'falae posi- 
tions. The Saiva theologian understands the true nature 
of the universe by looking at both its aspects at a 
single glance just as the proboscis at one grasp 
understands both the senses of touch and smell, Thus 
the stanza very gently exposes the folly cftbe schools 
of Materialism (Lokayatam) and Idealism (Mayava- 
dam) who view bat one aspect. The famous quatrain 
really contains the meaning of St. Tirnmular's 

uf^aip intmpif gl LDTmfdjn%Etr 

Let us now turn out attention to r'well upon the 
merits of St. Manickavachakar as a poet. 

In poetic eminence he occupies the front rank 
along with Tiravalliivar, Ilangnvadjgal and other 
mighty leviathans' of Tamil Literature. His diction 
is characterised by dignity and lucidity and in pathos 
he stands quite' unrivalled. If his leisure and 
inclination had allowed him to torn his hand to 



own able to eatoh the thief (God, 



V 



18. 1 vh overwhelmed with deiight when I found in gif J' ;«,/ii« 
*ta a work of unique celebrity in Tamil, that the probsocia of the 
elephant is employed to explain the trne Adwaite r.'latiot 
between God and Benl ; Co all appear&noe the proboscis appears 
ae a 1 and bnt it ia the note as well. Sod permeates the soal in 
a cnb-le rsy jvet ai the fanotion of smell is present in the 
apparent hand of the elephant. 

19. The simile employed by St Tiramular should not be orer- 
■trained; when the idea jf the elephant impresses our attention 
we lose sight of the wood ; and on the other hand when we 8x 
oar mir-1 on the wood we lose sight of the elephant. T<J strain 
the meaning bevond this and Bay that r>ie wood is the entity and 
the elephant unreal is against the import of the sage and wilt 
land si in the ensiling field of Idealism (w»i«^«). 
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an epic poem, ii would have enjoyed an eminence quite 
iUown. Thanks to our Lord Natesa for wringiug out 
of our sage at least a melodrama — the p®*&pp<± 

He was a keen observei of nature and drew freely 
opon it ; be can be considered an eminent zoologist 
and a good botanist ; even tiny creatures such na ante, 
and earth-worms, serve his purpose. The peacock, 
the cobra, the chameleon, the crow and a lot of other 
animals famished him with hints of rare charm. 
Nature was his great teacher ; what rare observa- 
tions regarding ' animal life, does the poet record 
in some of the stanzas in his highly fascinating work — 
the Tiruochittrambalukkovaiyar. Take for instance 
the following stanza-- — 

UtuitUUU lSlf-fl0U Ui—wQlflp fiflbJ/lU U$BVQptl*£Gs 

Qfump j»i^.flS«oL_ lcisb uji— GitffiS pi/bat* £«i«ar<jf 

The saint says that the peacock which is afraid 
of the chameleon, a harmless creature, in strong enough 
to "tear the ferocious cobra from its hood to tail. 3 ° 

To take another example : 

'*ji«^^(5 *sssf*£p QsnerGp u«rf««)*^ira)S^a/ 

[We have observed a single life in two bodily 
frames resembling the single bead of sight to the 
two eyes of the crow,] 

This comparison, is. brought to illustrate the extreme 
derotedness of the lovers — lie champion and the 
lady— to each other; the crow does not look at 
things like other animals, that is, it does not fix both 

20. Sams few years ago Bator, a station on the S. I. Bailway, 
Mi infested with cobras near the bridge and hedges on either 
side of the railway 'line. As the place was frequented by people and 
traffic it was resolved to bring destracticn ipou the venomous rep- 
tiles. They adopted the sorely -effective method of rearing peaoooks 
in the vicinity and there is now no trace to be found of ths ooee 
common cobras. On seeing the hooded serpent, the ipesoook runs 
towards it and tbe snake becomes terror stricken and motionless- 
The peacock then lays its clawed and mus&ular feet upon the' head 
of the cobra and pecks at the hood with its strong and pointed beak 
and rends it in two from bead to foot. TVs was noticed by a frieud 
of mine u wet! as by many others. [Every other bird of prey in- 
oladang falcon* tit* or eagle can behave in the sane fashion -to- 
wards cobras, nay, towards any ophidian, venomoos or inno- 
•none. — Ed.] 



its eyes on the object looked at ; it sees or rather 
makes a side glance either with one or other of its 
eyes but with only one at a time. The crow's loss of 
binicular vision is attributed according to Ramaya- 
nam to Rama's indignation nt the bird when it 
audaciously bit his consort's breast ; the belief in 
crow's defect of perspective vision at any rata ex- 
isted from a remote antiquity as tbe great Epic Poet, 
Valeria-), speaks of it.* 

Tiruvaohakam is full of natural^ observation* ; in t 
his &fifis> eSf&emuuth he exaggerates his defects and 
gives a very deprecatory picture of himself by com- 
paring himself to tiny creatures. He says that he is 
teased by bis five senses like a worm iu the midst 
of Mischjevons ants; he considers himself as forlorn lika 
a creeper withont a twig or a branch to wind itself 
round ; his mind, he BAys, sticks fast in lovely 
maidens' heaving breasts like flies entangled in the 
pnlpy jack fruit. 

St. Manickavachakar waa a great patriot of his 
mother country — the dominion of the Pandyaand ha» 
the highest admiration for the Tamil language. Ho 
says that the Pan dyan land was the ancient seat of 
God Siva and consider* it as Sivalokam or K&ilas&m 
an it contains true devotees who pine with sincerity 
after God. * * The oourses of study which tax 

very much the intellect of a sta&ent so as to bring 
physical weaknesn on him are Tamil and music*' 

* Whatever Valmiki's or th| ancient Hindu's notion of the 
organ of vision in the crow was, the fact 'of the matter is something 
different. Binoonlax vision is quite as common in' the enow as in 
every other vertebrate. The dioptric .mechanism isr^njta-tb* same. 
The genesis of the Indian fancy is probably nttrtbatabls ~to tap 
distance from the facial region at which, the ^unsnisooju Soli ansa 
the sagittal plane of the orow's aantnm, and the oVniaqnSBt o»- 
oessity of the bird to look at things askance — Md 

tt. Vide, 

Q* uus i QplkrUKu or Qpd> swssr Quyi jWBjMfWk 
puusQoi pt artBL-ispiirr 0*(gj»<5«o« fmtmiMtAv 

LDuurfo4&uurttuuui$jgim: *tt«mtitatadt—0(m»lMtrhr. 

2t. Fids, 
&»pair«t Ljarpj84i1n* $ppu,utOfjfi Oussrficaa^afaT^. 

a°«»/o«>«-^t,«Vis>s- | #,(? itf rtlO««sr9«s-et)su, LfQmQpju0*/f0 
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tad n"t even the mosK-prntied Sannkrit ; inch an 
opinion from a Rr-hbmao sage givet a oniqne position 
to the Tamil tongue ; if there n any one language 
opening the way to grace it is T»ntil; it hat quit* 'an 
humble look and a sage's look is not imposing. 
Real treasure* of high philosophy and sober practical 
wisdom for mortals lark in its very words. If Sles- 
krit is laprene for it* sonorous dignity, Tamil is un- 
rivalled for its depth of thought. Troly great 
■ages describe the l«nga»ge with fervour ; Tirumular, 
Gnanasambandar, Appar, Sundarsr, Kalladar and 
a host of other sages sing its glory. If a person 
gets a real taste for Tamil, other languages cease 
to have attractions for him. 

The poetry of St. alaniekavaehabar is rich in 
popular sayings which gite a realistic charm to his 
thoughts ; Id appealing to Divine grace, these proverbs 
infuse sincerity in the pleading. How pathetic for 
instance are the following. 'Is it not the Lord's duty 
to encourage bis servant* in perplexity ** '; 'I hare 
gobbled np Thy grace, it chokes me, give me water 
and relieve me " ; 'I have fixed my mind on Thee 
like a nail driven in the trunk of a green tree ** ; 
'An ignoramus and the jaw (of the crocodile) leavs 
not their grip.' 

To dwell more on the merit of Tirnvaehakaro onr 
■pace forbids ; some etanaes are,however, appended ; — 



pb)HHmpmh*i Qm**aL.Qptlrp A mm 

turJt.i&uppQpirarQpaiijim 
mtempGu 9mf-JmQ**mn-Qmii»Qu^mtm 
0QuOu (S m*mfitimp BwQmr 

Mj*aipp9<mG02* ms<it**Ctp. 

[What then gavesfc me was Thy Divine Self and 
what Thou gottest in retnrn was my poor Self ; 
Oh Sankara ! who is indeed the more benefited of 



2S. " 0m*£0*pQpjfp Qmumt-Mdrnt." 

25. " ufiu^'s' MJm^pilplrpOutm.' , 
20. «Qa»is^«i0iJ»^a/aiO<*fr»'-^rf'-*-" 



the two f I have obtained endless bliss at Thine bands 
and wh«t ce4cu table benefit didst Thou get from me T 
Oh Lord ! that has chosen my heart ae Thy temple I 
Oh God of Tirnpperonturai I Oh my Suzerain! 
Oh God ! Thou madeat my vile .frame Thy abode ; : 
I have no fit recompense to return Thee*.] 

[Wretched being as I am, bow many long years 
hare I wasted without worshipping the Supreme 
Being? The unfading Gem of all aeons has unfettered 
me once for all from the clutches of the 'fleshly nook'- 
let us dance together -with joy for sneh condescension.] 

Te tan now to the poet's Tiraochittnunbalak- 
kdveiyar. This is a work on lore with an under- 
tone of f divine philosophy. In this fascinating 
allegorical work the charm of the Tamil language in 
all its phases can be enjoyed. It is pleasing to the 
taste of all classes of readers the v£dantin, the yogi 
the love-stricken youth, the logician and the 
linguist* r . To European scholars, however, this 
ostensibly amorous melodrama and the Third Book 
on Lore by Tiruvalluvar seem strange compositions 
springing as they do from writers of nntained fame, 
fint they are mistaken ; real scholarship in Tamil, 
from days of antiquity, consisted in a thorough 
understanding of Ahapporul (private matter or love) 
and Pvrapporvl (public matter or relation of the 
man to the world st large). The' greatest difficulty 
lies in the proper understanding of the Tamil Ahep- 
perul wbieh is an ideal of the course of true lov*^ 
Many fall low by catching sight only of the apparent- 
ly coarser Bide of ji. Let the reader rater to the 
highly eritioal commentaries on Ireiyanar Ahappoml 
for an understanding of bow a treatise on Fasnieaeta> 
Love oan conduce to the attainment of ihe last and 
the best of human blessings— the salvation, Fensiit* 
yar, ooeoi the most rebated among. thewnnmantsinrt 
of the aaoieat classics of Taawl, plenty S Tptn — s his 

sr, fsyi * m»* wWeow mot sttwmt Ua wiis% 
04-rmwm** Qmwmuis*q/ni «fut0 *asr« Qpmui 
Sitammriu 9>ppiumi QmwmmimtJ* O^UiSayQmf. 
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impossibility to do justice to the philosophical aspect 
of the work and says that he could do on}y h partial 
justice to the outer phase ; this outer phase is indeed 
psychology treated as a love poem. In this captivating 
poem the religions dignity is preserved throughout by 
the devoted manner in which Lord Netesa is referred 
to in every stansa In oar opinion this is the only 
Ahappoml Kovai that oar be studied without contami- 
nating the mind- 
Some Btanzas are appended for specimen: — 
^Ijfftuirsr GutJDai. 

2. ai.Tt,G>($**pQus<'«n! fififiGp"** jBm&* njuyutvmta one* 

aiab Gun #£u>g ttm faw too- 

" ffeiag4aQfidja>a0gppSQeiief^ai«ir/S»''!Bd iuot^** 

tmriunp 
aijfiGmt. 

4. Out. - i_a^lt^tgnfiaiSulFiSjniOutiuGuii€£ftit—QiLier 

The inquisitive neader will do well to understand 
tbe above passages with the 'help of commentaries if 
necessary 

A work on Rhetoric known ns Kuvalayinandam 
/(Keufl»i!itj/rapv5£ti*) is wrongly attributed by some to the 
pen of oar sage. In all probability a poet of an after 
generation, by the name of Manickavachakar might 
lave been tbe author ; otherwise the work should be 
condemned as a literary forgery just like the work 
Gnanavettiyan which passes in some uncultured 
quarters for a genuine work of sage Tirn7allnvar- 

The writings of St. Manickavaih&kar exerted a 
benign influence on tbe future roete. St. Appar was 
a great admirer of our sage, and a critical reader can 
find in Appar' s hymns many traits of Tiruvacha- 

* The Sanskrit work Kuvalaiyaruinda is tbe work of the Ad- 

vaitin' Appaiyya Dikehit of B. India — Ed. 



kam. 18 For the eolation of the question of the conspi- 
cuous omission _qF ir sage's name from the versified 
list of Saiva Se ncnished by St. Sundarar, tbe lea- 

der is referred to *eof M^nickav.' chakar.' Among 

pot-ts of the mode. ,'u Sivapprakosar evinces the 

highest veneration tor our s»ge. A critical estimate 
of Mdnickavachakar's fame is found in his mteam* 
m*& (j5«r?u3,.a»> (A necklnce of four gems or the ' Four 
Apostles of the Saiva Faith). The late Prof. Sun- 
daram Pillai of Trevandiam speaks higfatly , of 
Tiruvachakara in his Manonmaniyam — a Tamil drama 
on ihe Shakesperean model, — -Rpeaks in a way which 
sets it higher up than the Vedas, 

u>&riim*iirigl ms4s0«£i^ui a- a pap plan u>fl6Wj(?i_*(r««r 
r@f«i_ Qiuev £ji(ii, QsupjSa &airru>tp_& SfjpaiGirr. 

S A. TlEDMALAI KOLUNDC PlLLAI. 



Tennyson and Occultism. 



In connection with the interesting letter of Tennyson 
(recording a frequent spiritual experience of his), which 
was extracted from the The.ieophical Review at page 209 of 
the last volume of yonr journal, please permit roe to point 
out that 'In Memoriam,' XCV., which Srof. Thomas 
Davidson quotes as recording a parallel experience, is not 
on nil fonra with the contents of that leiter, and that the 
following lines, occurring in 'The Ancient Sago,' seem to 
me lo approach very near the mark, snd to record almost 
(if not, identically) the same experience as is embodied in 
the letter in question : 

" For, more than once when I 
Sat all alone, revolving in myself 
The word that is the symbol of myself, 
The mortal limit of the Self wts loosed. 
And past into tbe Nameless, as a cloud 
Melts into Heaven. I touched my limbs, the limbs 
Were strange not mine — arid yet no shade of donbt, 
Bnt titter clearness, and thro' loss of Self 
Tbe gain of suet large life as matched with onra 
Were seen to -park — uneh&dowable in words, 
Themselves bat shadows of a Hhadow -world." 

Wordsworth seems to have undergone very much the 
same kind of mental transformation when ' oft, in lonely 
rooms,* he recollected with pleasure the Scenery of Tintern 
Abbey and the landscape around : — 
" That blessed mood— 
In whioh the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world. 
Is lightened : — that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead ns on, — 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
■ And even the motion of onr bantu blood 
Almost naspended, We are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living son] : 
While with an eye made qniei by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy. 
We see into the life of things. 

88. Fur suoh traits the reader is referred to the pages of the 
Age of Menio*ta Vlohakar r .8t. Appar refers to the Miracle of meta- 
morphosis whioh God Somas nndara worked for the sake 3t 
Bt. Mtuicka Vaohakar and considers him as a special incarnation, 
of Nnndikesvanu- — the sacred Bull oi.a, • See pages 653 (^ a m,t,) 
and 1172 (9u»#) in Adangal Hnrai Sthalavarisai Eamaswuni 
Fillai's edition. 
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OURSELVES. 



AN EXPLANATION AND APPEAL. 

It is perhaps appropriate and necessary that we should* 
offer an apology to our subscribers for our increasing 
" double numbers , " and for the irregular, not to say long, 
intervals between one issue and the next. The reasons 
are many and they will, we are afraid, harrow the reader 
to hear. The bane of journalism is its inevitable depen- 
dence upon the mercenary printing press. And the case 
becomes worse than useless when a journal which by its 
very constitution and temperament cannot quicken its 
speed beyond a jog-trot or lolloping-amble is unavoidably 
saddled to a slow, heavy -moving, printing firm. The 
Manager bites at the Editor, the Editor in turns whips the 
Printer up, but the Printer only returns the compliment 
by kicking or shying. The result is clear in the long 
run. The parties concerned look at one another with 
so*ir faces, though the printer gets over the spleen much 
sooner than the others, and laughs into the bargain like a 
merry-andrew. Our despair has been how to steer 
clear of this play at hide-and-seek. The idea has been 
present long in our mind of purchasing a press for prose- 
cuting the sole work of our Journal. But the scheme is 
not worth the present turn of our game, for, we fail to 
notice in our Saivaite brethren that earnestness and en- 
thusiasm for the cause we have sought to uphold which 
make up for the needful, " Master's ' Well done " " in a 
Moment of failing strength or anxious toiling. But how- 
ever unpromising the outlook may appear, it is the last 
thing in our mind to think of waiving the support of our 
Journal, much less to be seriously daunted by the grue- 



some bowls which now and then reach us from remote 
recesses. 

So, while thanking our subscribers for their infinite 
patience in putting up with our occasional shortcomings 
we would tell them that our constant ambition has been 
to inaugurate and strengthen the study of the Saiva Sid- 
dhanta Philosophy, and that in order to realise that 
ideal we are prepared, if necessary, to undergo the sorest 
troubles of a journalistic hack. Only our prayer to Sivam is 
ever fb open the eyes of the public to our forlorn and thank- 
less labours, and lead it in a measure to appreciate them, 
and thus encourage them to a commensurate degree. Even 
a devil'sadvocate lives or has to live upon the plaudits of 
the vox pofmli. Need we therefore say that we have a 
right to expect sympathy, nay, sympathy of a tangible 
and practical shape, when we are embarked upon an enter- 
prise which should alike be the work of one and of all, 
seeing that jt tends to the glorification of the Vox Dei ? We 
fain hope that we are not crying in a wilderness as John the 
Baptist did of old. If he came to be the precursor of Mes- 
siah and His teachings, we mayassureour readers in anal- 
most similar strain that our object is no less sacred, 
and the revival of the Saiva Siddhanta Philosophy is the 
rosy dawn which our cock-crow, faint though it may sound 
to start with, anticipates. Our Journal is the only one of its 
kind that exists in India, and the Saiva Siddhanta Philo- 
sophy and the advancement of Tamil Literature have 
upon it a claim which can hardly be over-estimated. There- 
fore we would exhort our brethren " Wake up ! Help us 
with the little mite at your t disposal and make our under- 
taking a laudable success and worthy of the cause on 
whose behalf it has been started. Induce more and more of 
your friends who may be in the dark as to the existence of 
our Journal to join our list of subscribers and thus give 
some relief to our far-too-weighted band." If the subs- 
cribers will render us this sort of both active and passive 
assistance the noonday of work and vigour we have been 
foreseeing can no longer be a vision cherished by a fond 
and id'e k not, but become an accomplished fact. 

If one or two solitary voices have been telling the 
public in uncertain lingo that we are carrying out in the 
field of Journalism what the older books of arithmetic 
called in English the " Rule of false, " we must say their 
jealous and extravagant attitude does not mean much with 
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us, doas not dastrv* any »riotu reply at our hands. Wi 
will certainly answer criticism when it is bold Ind 
prompted by right motives but need not lend an ear to 
silly carpings. We merely call such erratic bantlings 
" dull dogs ", in philosophy, and they act upon the insane 
dictum that Ignorance like wisdom is justified of all Her 
children. The nature of our work and its scope and 
latitude may be summed up in this brief epigram, 
"Siddhanta Matter in the Siddhanta Manner, for the 
Siddhantins, " Though our exposition of the cult may, seem 
unsatisfactory *or inelegant to those of our Siddhantic 
Brethren that are well posted up in it, we are equally 
confident that in the case of others it will be in- 
valuable as a kind of go-cart to habituate their weak 
limbs of thinking to orderly movement. If this feverish 
wish of ours be realised, and our Journal be instrumental 
in doing ever so little to rouse dormant minds to a sense 
of their duty and make them feel the benevolent unity of 
Sivam in the universe, and the dethroning of the devil 
(Pica) by the love of God (Patigfiana,) then, and not till 
then, will we be able to boldly assert that we have in a 
measure achieved the task we originally imposed on 
ourselves through our desire to serve and, Aye, if need be, 
be crucified for Sivam. Amen ! The Editor. 



Prom Kallththokai. 



In the narrow world of an ancient South Indian 
Village, a courtship could be carried on only with 
great difficulty. Tbe- day offered few opportunities 
for tbe meeting of lovers; and the Cupid-stricken 
pair had to meet under cover of night at some ap- 
pointed place In the outskirts of °ihe village. At such 
matting* the young woman was always accompanied 
by her twafidante who, whtn the pair whispered love 
to each other, stood at soma distance apart but with- 
in sight. They bad not then chronometers of any 
sort useful at night, and could not therefore time 
themselves to arrive at the "rendezvous sisnulra-- 
neously ; and either waiting for tbe other any length 
of dine would rouse the curiosity of any straying 
villager and Increase the chances of discovery. To 
avoid this, the mahun his way to the try* drew near 
the house of hla lover, and contrived to make known 
hit arrival by pome pre-arranged pound -signal, such 



as plucking a young mango and dropping it into the 
well where it fell with a low splash, Ac; after which 
he would proceed to the place of meeting, whither the 
.naid and her confidante would soon follow. Some- 
times, however nature played one of her small chance- 
freaks; a wakeful sqirrel would nibble off a young 
mango and let it fall into the well; tbe waiting 
woman, misled by this natural counterfeit of an artifi- 
cial signal, would hasten out to the tryst ; and return- 
ing home disappointed, she would hesitate to venture 
out again lest her goings to and fro be observed 
and her love affair brought to light. Therefore, as a 
matter of precaution, when the arranged signal was 
given, the lady's confidante would venture forth first, 
and after satisfying herself that the man was at 
the rendezvous, she would return and fetch her 
companion. 

The following stanza, to which I have added a 
translation in English, is from Nallanduvanar's *e&i 
Qfiito,*, X work which throws much interesting light 
on the modes Of life, manners and sentiments of the 
old Tamil land. The lovers had met a few times be- 
fore at night ; and the young lady's confidante, soli- 
citous about her companion's fair fame and with a 
view to hasten the man's making a public proposal of 
marriage to her, would have such private meet- 
ings cease. And she, therefore, weaves a delicate 
tissue of fiction ; and within hearing of the man nar- 
rates It to her friend, the lover-maid, pointing out 
the danger and difficulty 0/ such meetings as a moral 
of the story, and conveying to the* man, who unsus. 
pectingly hears a gentle hint not to defer any longer 
making a public request for the lady's hand to her 
parents. 

svigiQp Quwtrestms uoAQupp mpQmih 
ifiea? &ir ijdr mlirudr (gj40 $6StQ pm ajtgpmp 

siTffs (9jspp*& fctipuuil® aiigj-s jgj 
G&ifl&p Gui*t Qpi^Qp^i uuruwrSksr^ 
Qp«y$M Quit pjp0 Oiutir/S ujaj^fhO^ 
unriri gfPjpsu uet&utu QutrQfpmjS 
*j*Hmt mJl*erjS Quest *ol.jSu eauOntir 
csavxrobr (p^utu-tp.p u£*j0p Ours' 
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Wriua/fCJeir eSpum*^.j»AaB^ es>*,t£*/8& 
<sd*lJ<_/@**(_j ulL^itiu @gn££ n,p/Siur 
Qmi&vu i3#«*0 G«ir«.&sr veB^ti 
•rfaigjifu usaM QutTTpLbpQ&fish QmtQmsmu 
u«w«yi jS>wii*sr^f atiriLuftf. £pu 

Q«sne$&w Q,#r(5«c* wospQsn«m(B Qi&pjpw* 
msmQt^. *tf.f t pjSu &*Q($i-ir Qm&fiiiQm 

saaft^t/jtydS QlAWfrnutwi Sgtpp aiBaoiLjQetir 

u»g« uxrffl sSSuimprnj Q\utirjgipm 
murypmeo* \ujwra& Q«*-*bVi_ qp^uitiuurm 
mllipieo&u Qu($mtm(ftfii *-j&. 

Hear me, O maid with fiue jewels adorned, 

*T were enough to set all our village a-talkiog. 

An event most shameful chanced me at night 

At midhour dark, when all meo lay asleep 

Like dead, gracefully wrapt in vesture fine, 

At tryst L waited thy broad-chested lover. 

Hememb'rest thoa the crippled old Brahmin, 

With leprosy dark. and gangrenous limbed, 

Forbidd'n our streets, 1 whom thou told'st me ' Help a 'T 

T was he stood there, and bending peered at me ; 

And savin a, "What woman stands untimely here J 

I have canghl Uiee, my girl," near me he drew, 

As gently as an old or at eight of hay ; 

And off ring, " Would I betel ohewP Do take," 

He oped aod stretched his betel-poach forth - 

Unspeaking I stood., Back fell he quickly, 

And shifting plan, " spirit fair," said be, 

" A spirit too, bat other-sexed I am 

Grant me thy favoor. Bat me if thou pain' at, 

The village oblations I shall myself nearp, 

And none shaTt thoa get-" Such wise be jabbered. 

Knowing the fright the old Brahmin was in, 

I took a handful of sand and strewed it him o'er. 

(1) Kreo now PaDohamaa in the oovntry rese n t the intrusion 
of a Brahmin into thair hamlets ud look upon It u u augnrr 

<t) ^#.pmh»n«wi»bp»4«yorrk»(oFooota*ilooiir) 

(t) Tna tat* ailaone the Brahmin fcui ehe a»v W • spirit 
and trios to eaoase enj harm from her heads by posing as ■ spirit 
himself . But when she strews sand otw him nnd shows by her 
behaviour like a reel spirit, fail ooarage oosee out ud i» a fit of 
fw he aste op a loud 017 tat help. 



Atond he bawled out * and set up a cry, 
And ni^b in the village a scandal created. 
Saoh e'er the life of the old Brahmin lewd. 
His yesternight's game has ruined the chance 
Of thy lover meeting thee at tr^st any more. 
It were as if a tiny jackal had fall'n, 
In the toils one sets, to trap hot the fierce 
And curve-striped mighty tiger '■ N. 



B. 



Tamil Philosophic Street-Songs : No-1. 

Many of the songs sung by Tamil beggars in the 
street contain philosophic truths, so forcibly express- 
ed and in each simple language, that they appeal at 
once to the popular mind in a manner that elaborate 
philosophical treatises do not. Oftentimes when, while 
walking the streets of a town or a village, our attention 
wanders listlessly, snatcKes of such songs oatch it 
suddenly and furnish our minds with topics for 
thought and meditation. 

The following song, to which 1 have added, 
an English translation, was originally composed by 
Narayanakkonar, a shepherd, who, with hia brother 
Tb&ndavakkonar, lived tending sheep on Mount 
Pothiya. 



Qrrfur*0f** u#<3ev 

The Primal Lord, 1 Soul ! 

Stionldst thou with love adore, 
Wilt not be thine, Soul ! 

The glorious state beyond t 

u&Gtu 



amis 6utpQu*($1mu 

The All -pervading, Soai;i 

Shoaldst thoa devoutly pray, 

EudnrinR bliss, O Son! ! 

Thou wilt for e'er attain, 



f» 



(1) 



<*) 



(S) 



(jt) ^earing what he saw before bim wu a i**l spirit. 
(S) i. e. meeting the old brahmin ia place of the lover mi like 
Basting ia the toils a jaokal instead of the expMted tiger. £ _ - 
1, tj», The Lord »iio ia tb* first Cause of :— 



(A, as Sret, all latter* h«TB , *e las 
Tbs UniTcrse the Primal Lord *s First ' 



) 



1M 
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Each day ^tnd night, Sool ! 

Do seek the First One's feet ; 
Saltation will come, O Soul ! 

The Perfect thou wilt know. 

Who clings to The One, O Sool ! 

Will win command of Truth. ; * 
E'en as thou stand'st, O Sod] ; 

The Right thou wilt learn, 

mstmti&Qi)ipt£pit> um-Qat 

*> f b (jj affthv G iltA 
&A«tkfi ^saaowQ^jtarGp LutGmi 

Whate'er else thou have, Soul ! 

Lord's Grace if thon hast not, 
Thoo hast but nought, 8 O Soul ! 

Deem, and Him adore. 

Gpms&0doS**£u uttGm 

^sJ'i,^ u>ii*8ijf*u> u*Cev 

God's help without, Sool ! 

la truth we nought can gain ; 
The life of thy life, Soul ! 

Are the Lord's holy feet. 

fit$&> uieuw «r(J(y umQmi 

* j&* !*> mwn&r «u<aJT(y or 
Gmu,QfiCDi~,ajaiV unit uttGai 

.fmarm^ut-isQiX. 

Ills lore passes a mother's. Soul ! 

He who to Sakti is bound 4 
Will ne'er be apart, O'Soul! 

From' whomso that has lore. 1 



(*) 



m 



(*) 



t*> 



t»> 



(*) 



(6) 



(«) 



(7) 



2. cj: 



-,' Truth which the laps and prophet saw, 

Long sought without, bat found withia," — Whittier. 
8. What avails it to a man " if be gaiueth the whole world but 
loa eth his own soul " * 

cf : — " He who has a relish for thee, will ha not find sweet- 
ness in everything ? and" who has no relig'.i for 
Thee, what oan be sweet to him t " 

—Thomas a Kempis. 
c/ :— " He pr&veth best who lotreth best 

All things both great and small " — Coleridge. 

cf:—9mtai *ppG*Jt®JlpQrau> e& fi # &$!& 



4. 

5 



Qptrnj Ou'ejsFsOagei 
f0pSt3jcai*GQ)«ir u*Gm 

pardorp ju,SuutGtj. (jj) 

Adore tliou Him, O Soul ! 

Who is salvation's source, 
Who is the First Cause, Soul ! 

And who to Sakti is kin. (8) 

tBUjtm/&<T}uu*fu> u*C« 

The Lo; d's holy feet, Soul! 

Shouldat thou with lore adore, 
Ali sin, how great, O Sonl ! 

From thee will flee awaj. (9) 

fkftsGr* stiff*?** u*<Si 

g)M0iai(W?di QfifGwtj u*Gm 

erami i^fim-oGr, (©) 

The Moon-crowned Lord, Soul ! 

If thou shouldst humbly pray, 
Indra and others, Soul ! 

Will sure thy bidding obey. (10) 

*>TpfifB>tf.!i$Stoimiu 
•.lIl/cOw Qstr«sQi—p£}u u«Ca 

t«nw^ Gii> vmir(Sv. (*') 

The Maker's feet, Soul ! 

Which sense of eye Can't see, 
With thy inner sense, Soul ! 

Adore, and soar thon high, (11) 

# tli* ay® «ircwQ*">«nrc3£u u*Gmi 

Qssflujienmr msbmp 
QI—V.U i9if.uLi*Giui& u&Gmi 

•.eiirjfejr Siifuutuir mti i mS -} 

The Formless Being, Soul ! 

Which none can point and show, 
Draw near and grasp. O Sonl ! 

Who then will be thy peer P (12) 

*mriBt Omt'liutmu u*?Gmi 

fwaj*&*x>* uutGf . {*)**■) 

By one's own wisdom, O Soul ! 

He who the Lord seeks not — 

The world will liken him, Sool ! 

To a hardy barren t«e,. (13) 
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If thoo adorett not, Boat ! 

The Glory all words connate, 
All tore declares, Soul ! 

Salvation thoa hast none. (14) 

N. B. 

THE ADMIXTURE OF AHYAN WITH 
TAMILIAN. 



{Continued from Page 271). 

The modern school of Siddhanta philosophy, though 
-dating from about tbe beginning of the 13th century A.D., 
its founder being the great Meikanda Devar, yet, is the 
-oldest philosophy of tbe land and is baaed, as already 
mentioned, on the principles of the Agamas — the Tamilian 
Scriptures; and whatever religious beliefs have sprung in 
India, manifold as thej are, they have for their fountain- 
bead tbi* indigenous philosophy of the Tamilian race. 
We call the Agamas nf Tamilian origin, for, first, they 
profess Tamilian faith ; secondly, the God Siva from whom 
they are said to have proceeded is addressed by the name 
Dakshinamnrti, literally the god of the south ;aud, thirdly, 
the place where these Agamas are said to have been pro- 
claimed, is the Mahendra, one of the peaks in the 
Western Ghats, Sofcth of Potija, lying between Tinne- 
Telly and Travancore, the southern-most districts of India, 
It is a matter for regret that it is impossible now to 
adduce more reasons for tbe support of our hypothesis, 
as we do not possess any of the Agamas in their original 
form or tongue. From the existing records we learn 
-enough to be able to assart that there were many 
other texts -of tbe Agamas, than the well-known twenty - 
•sight. Bat all of them were engalfod sooner or later into 
the jaws of time- As Mr. M. Narayauaswami Aiyar 
•ays; — "It is evident that the hags body of literature 
mast hare perished, for now we have absolutely none of 
tbe Agamas mentioned in our extracts except one or two 
-of tbe Saivite ones." * It is to be noted here that even 
the one or two of the Agamas, now extant, are only those 
that were rendered in tbe Sanskrit language ; the remain* 
ing cones were never rendered into Sanskrit and were 
eventually lost. 

There were no rival creeds is South India for many 
centuries past. From the pre- historic times, the pore 
Saivaism, which was based on the philosophio principles 

• Tie light of Tr*tk Vol. IT , p. M6. ~ 



of Agamas, was 'the only indigenous religion of the land. 
Subsequently other beliefs at Juinism, Buddhism <ko., 
extended over the snath and began menacing* the original 
religion— the Adi Saivam — in every corner. And by the 
sinister influence of the Poranic literature, the pare 8ni« 
vism began to lose its intrinsic parity and/to corrupt itself 
by imaginary legends. Then it became necessary for the) 
Saivites to defend their faith and uproot the anti-beliefs, 
Tbe proper timectwne.and the original philosophy and reli- 
gion revived ; and tbe Saivite doctors began to write the) 
Siddhanta Philosophy. The works of this school art) 
fourteen in number and are mostly of a polemical naturvj. 
The technical words in these modern works are mostly 
Sanskrit terms. These terms were used with a purpose, 
since the Saiva doctors had to refute tbe doctrines of 
other beliefs and philosophies which were invariably ex* 
pounded in Sanskrit. The use of each terms vu neces- 
sary, therefore, For ready comprehension, and the avoid- 
ance of mutual misunderstanding. Besides, from the 
Puranio period downwaids the influence of Sanskrit had 
become so great that people began to entertain the wrong 
notion that the Sanskrit language was divine and eternal, 
and that the Vedas written in it were the sde source of 
all knowledge. Thus the northern tongue exercisedan 
influence and a superiority over tie Tamilian to agues, like 
Latin in Europe in the middle pges ; and it became, 
in a like manner the prominent, sacredntal tongue of tore) 
land. It is no -vender, tbetef<*re, that even the Tamilian 
philosophy received the Sanskrit name " Siddhanta," 
Truth Proven." 

The system of the Siddhanta philosophy is based on the; 
fundamental Axioms Pali, if lord," Pacu, " Bool," and 
Pacam, "bond." These are the three categories of tiht) 
Tamilian philosophy. What the natave, scope, and rela- 
tions of these three categories are, how Pacu, " the soul" is 
bound by pttcam, " tbe pond," and how it gets rid of the) 
pacatu " the bond," and rerfnitea with Pati, " the lord," » 
fully explained in the philosophy * The development of 
this Tamilian thought can be traced back to Ma souroav 
We find in the texts of Tevantm and Tiniv 



* " 'l'lut Ssivs Siddhanta system in," says Br- Pope. * the moat 
elaborate, influential apd undoubtedly, the meet inU aamllj 
valuable of all relijrions of India. It is peculiarly the Soatu India* 
and T-imil, religion ; and most be studied by every one who hopes 

to understand and inflaecce the gnat South Indian people 

Balviem is thu old pre-bi*torioai religion of Sooth India, essentially 
existing atom prs-Aryaja times, and hold* sway over the heart* at 
Tamil people. Bat this great attempt to solve the problems of Ooa\ 
tbe soul, boroaoity, nature, evil, suffering, and the unseen world 
has uever been expounded in English. Its tout books (probably ita 
scorers) exist io Tamil only, and in high Tamil vente whloh ieiftemt 
■aade to set purpose obsonre aod difflcall."* 

(TiraTscakam, In trod. Note II-). 
* 
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hymn* of 'fervid love -and devotion— the Mm« philwophro 

*a»cb-ings exhibited. The-an tbors of these hymoe belovg 

to ft period antecedent to that of tlie Siddhanta. school — * 

period somewhere between the 2nd and the l£«h Cetitoj-ies 

AD. If «e look back etil! further we find tout the same 

subject fa taught in the Pt»at 'Tirnmantram at Tii aniular' 

the Tamilian sage and philosopher, who lived abont the 

let or the 2nd Cent. A.D. The eminent and philosophic 

work, TirDmantnm, is a condensation of tbe Agamas, as 

declared by the sage himself. From this we understand 

that the Ayamas were in existence before the time of 

Tirnmular. Thus tha stream of Tamilian thought may be 

said to flow withomt any interruption from the Agamas to 

the Siddhanta school, tlirough the chancel of Tirnmantram 

and the Tamil HymnologiBts. 

Agama is a collective Dame given to a group of .philoso- 
phical, i«ligicos and devotional works, and means revealed. 
It is the oldeat, ^Tamilian scripture in. the laud, the natnes 
of authors $1 which have not been made oat as they have 
long been forgotten. Our ancients believed that the 
Agamas- were revealed by the God Siva himself on the 
gronnd that no human authors were traceable Tor those 
books unlike the hymns of the Big Veda where each hymn 
has its own author. We have already shown that Siva was, 
from very early tiroes, the God of the Tamilian* colonizing 
Southern India while their Northern brethren were, from 
tbe beginning, worshippers of Sntrya in the North till the 
Southern Mnni, Agastya, went and preached fiaivism. 
There is every reason, therefore, to believe the voice of tra- 
dition — that the Agama literature 1 like Saivism itself, had 
its origin in the Sontli and that also in Mount Mahendra, 
as recorded in our ancient works* 

* There are manr passages in Tirnvaohakam declaring mount 
Mahendra ae the place -whore Agamas were proclaimed and Minik- 
kav&cbagsr addresses, in^his connection, God Siva as " ai^tmufc 
i»cJni^rS*>u«r." Lord of the hill Mahendra — mountain of mystic 
ntteranoa ; a *#•»!*»<■>•> «f«^«-*i»V" — "Dweller in the Southern 
.Pandi-land" etc. Momit Uahendra ii also called Mandira Mala) 
(0%^«a*») " moont of mystic utterance." The native nameof the 
mount is K-aru vsai (§jmi) "the abode of the divine teacber'j wai 
denoting a plaoe may be compared with the word wot in the name 
Alai-wai (#&•*"<") " the place of waves," a town on the opposite 
coast of leuruv/ai, with its sacred temple of Mnrngan or Skanda. 
JTrom this temjle it received another name known as Centil or 
Tiruoheuthar, 

The mount Knrnwai or Mabendra'wne, we suppose, the earliest 
abode of Siva, which namewae in later r1»j B trn< ereried to one of 
the peats of the Himalayas by. Sanskrit wr item, under the belief 
that the " Northern Mountain " of the Satapattaa- Brahman was 
■tot identical either with mount Potiya or more probably with Sri- 
.Smrvaitaman which the ark of Manu [Tam. Wuni] is said to have 
'deaoanaWd- When the Agamas and the traditional legend* of the 
-Sooth were copied by the northern writers, every event that 
took plaoe within the confines of the Western Ghats of Booth 
India, was represented in thair works as happening within the 
Himalayan region. 



Though the birth place of the Agamas is said to have 
been Mount Mahendra, we have no reason to hesitate in 
believing that tbe Tamilians brought these Agiima doc- 
trines with them from their native land Accad, subse- 
quently called Babylonia and Assyria. It is a well known 
fact that the object of worship of the Assyrians was Siva. 
And we hope that many of onr readers will be acquainted 
with a fine article that in the Madras Mail two years ago 
from the pen of Mr. Charles Johnston in which he gives the 
derivation and the history of the word Uma and traces It 
to the Assyrian tongue. Moreover, tbe three categories vi»., 
pati, paen and pacam of the Tamilian, have parallels in 
the Christian Holy Scriptures which also had their origin 
in the ancient Tamilian land. In toe book of Genesis, we 
read a description of tbe Lord, the Man, and the serpent 
standing fsce to face just at the commencement of creation. 
The three 1 Tamilian categories are the respective and equal 
representatives of the three Padwthat or entities of the 
Christian Bible. Serpent stands there tor pacam, Indian 
literatures toorepresentjxicam as serpent- In the Bam ay ana 
we read of Indrajit throwing down the Naga pacam, 
"serpent bond" on Rama and Lakehmana which 
induced in them, a state of deadly unconsciousness. Pacam 
"bond" (malam or evilj is as poisonous as serpent and 
ever binds down the soul. It is only by Pat?* grace that the 
pacu " the soul" is enabled to get rid of the pacam. The 
Tamilian God Siva is often represented as one wearing 
serpents on his person. The case is the same with Vishnn 
who, as is well-known, sleeps on a serpent. The emblema- 
tic meaning of God with serpent is this :— Pacam^aubmiU 
to Pact and cannot overpower Him, ds pati has control over 
pacam. But the Puranas have their own storieB built upon 
this allegory. The worship of serpents among the igno- 
rant is greatly doe to these unhealthy Puranas. 

There is a notion that the Agamas had their 
source in the Yedas ; and there is a saying " Qeu/ni urn 
•*M<* uj0n QuxutL/TXiou.," ' the Veda is the cow and the 
Agama is its milk.' It is clear enough to a scientific 
student that the Agamas and the Vedas were different 
writings belonging to different creeds and laces. There is 
a striking contrast between the iwo bodies of texts. The 
VedaS treat of the worship of elements and are in support 
of Polytheism : the Agamas contemplate the Supreme One 
and builds up monotheism. It may also be inferred from a 
glance at the Paranas that there was great antagonism 
between these two bodies of texts. Mr. M- Narayenaswami 
Aiyar in the introduction to his English translation of the 
Mrigendra Agama, thns observes . — " From the little I 
have seen of theiu, they (tbe Agamas) seem to be opposed 
to the Vedas and almost aspire to arrogate to themselves 
a | position much superior." Tbe fact need not 
surprise us that the Pnranae extol the Vedas at the expense 
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of the Atfsmas. Tl>e reason f*jr this is simple Mid cleft'. 
The authors, of the Purenic Literature had, ai> we 
here elsewhere pointed oat, mixed Dp Vedism with 
Tamil is in end widW down the works of the Pantheistic 
Poranas, in scpport <>f their composite heresy. The 
VedBB became tools in the hands of this new set of people 
who made them nerve their purpose. In the Veda* the 
text wna nothing, the interpretation was every thing unlike 
tbe philosophical Tamilian Agama*. Thus in cane* 
of differences between their pantheistic view and the deistio 
Affa en a doctrines there wan no other ti" for these Puranic 
writer* thap to make slight of the Agtmaa and 
declare them as of lesser authority than the Vedas, More- 
over, the absurdity of stating that the Agamas had their 
source in tbe Vedas vaniBbeB before tbe fact that the 
Agamas had existed in the Tamil land long before the 
advent of tbe Vedism. 

It may be easily understood from the Mababharata and 
other works of an ancient nature that, Shit ism wbji the popu- 
lar religion in Northern Indiaat the time of the Great War. 
The similarity between tbe Gita and S iddh an ta points to 
the bet that both bad a commOD source w'a., the Agamaa. 
Krishna's words in the Gita " Tbe whole uni verse is per- 
vaded by me in an au perceived form. All entities live in 
me, but 1 do not lire in them. Nor yet do all entities live 
tn me," clearly indicates to ns the absence of that dogmatic 
untamilian assertion in the Gita that " there is 
no individual Atma and Atma is God." And ejier tbe 
Umbabamta War when the Aryans entered tbe Gametic 
valley and mingled , with the more refined Bharata 
nation, they had every facility to learn the specu- 
lations of the Tamilian philosophy and religion and conse- 
quently their minds had become well prepared to receive 
the new teachings. Even in the Punjab, time and society 
made them adopt some of the Tamilian tenets- However, 
when we consider the change which came over tbe mean- 
ing of the word Asura which once meant lord and which 
was used by an Aryan in addressing the Tamilian and 
which subsequently changed its meaning to " the 
enemies of the Gods," we clearly see that there was 
great rivalry and jealousy between these two nations at 
*n early period. There is nothing to surprise ne when tbe 
traditions and legend* tell us that in every religious or 
secular struggle the Asures had always the upperhaud. 
But when the Aryans crossed the Sutlej and aettled, 6. at, 
in .&&niksb.etra and then in KoeaJa, Chough their religious 
rites and sacrificial performances increased and attained 



they Warn t from their brethern by free sooiel intermingling 
and intercourse. In coprse of time wiser men like Yajua- 
Talkya, Goatama A'roui, Swetaketn A'runeys, Gargye 
B&laki and others who were honest seekers after tra^h 
rose among the Aryan people, became sincere disciples 
of the Tamiliana and learn tbe Tamilian speculations 
at their feet. Henceforth the Aryan began to shake off his 
old faith and became a convert to the Tamilian rationalism. 
Thus we see that a period of 300 years had elapsed since 
their entrance into the fertile countries on the Gougetie 
Valley before the Aryan mind was prepared to leceive rea- 
dily the new faith. Here begins a new era in the Aryan 
History and a stcoud stage in tho history of their mental 
prngreas. Hitherto they were people of a smoky Vedism ; 
now they became men of philosophic speculations. The 
CTpanishads infused out and oat with the Agama doctrines 
mark this new career in the history of the Aryan advance- 
* cawvlk, which dates from ahont the 1200 B. C, nod tbe faot 
is tnus recorded, " This knowledge did not belong to any 
Brahman before", " It belonged in all the leads to the 
Raj any a alone". 

The story narrated in the Kena Upaniabad, one of the 
ten oldest, gives a clue to tbis transformation of faith. 
Immediately after a great victory over their enemies, 
tbe Gods, Indra, Varona, Mitra, Vayn, Agni aud others, 
intoxicated with triumph and conceit, were pondering 
over the event and their own greatness. 
Presently at tbe spot, appeared, so the story goes, 
an unknown person with a majestic countenance, not 
regarding the grand occasion, nor minding the conceited 
gods. Surprised at this intrusion, the gods began to 
enquire of him. God Agni was first sent up for the 
purpose, and accordingly asked the intruder " Who ate 
yon F** and the reply took the form of a repetition of the 
same question. The messenger said that he was the mighty 
Agni and could consume the whole world in no time. The 
Arranger asked him for proof op a straw lying before - 
him. The Agni tried with all his might to eoosume 
tbe rush but in vmin, and so returned with disgrace. There- 
upon, tbe other GodJ went tn this alien, one after another, 
to try and End out who he could be. Each, having failed, 
returned disappointed . J be yogi, anddenj r disappeared from 
the scene. The Gods wens thunder-struck with the 
strange vision and began to think as to hie' 
nature and whereabout*. Then appeared before them the 
gracious .PrWe, and made Indna and others understand 
that the one that appeared to them ere while was none else 



a more pompous character, and though Brebmenaa we™ bat P*ti and explained to them the oetu-e of Pati — tbe 

written elaborately detailing those rites and performances j j*pr*m* «*•. At tbe presence of Una, " tbe Grace", the 

jet, *h# Aryan snind unsatisfied with ell those meaningless Gods felt their igoo:ance, understood tbe nature of the 

rites end sacrifices, had a thirst for a higher truth. And thie Supreme Being and acknowledged Qiu to be the only 

long-felt want was supplied by the Tamilian Deism whjoh Paco-Pati, " tbe Lord of the Jiwee," and themaalvas,to 
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be Pssu Umi, referred to herein as we have elsewheje 
explained, is only another nnne for the "Divine Grace" — 
the Spirit of God. A* Mauikkavachagar Bays, " with lot 
His Gi aee, nooe can approach Hie Feet." • 

From the above stoy, it may be inferred, bow the 
Aryan polytheism with its countlens gode wa« net aside, 
and how it was supplanted by the Tamilian Rationalism 
■with its worship of the One Supreme. As a consequence 
of this, the Brahmnna literature died a natural deuth with 
animal sacrifices, and the Agamas with their temple 
worship became prominent among the Aryan converts as 
they had been e,ven with Tamilian- Thus the temple- 
worship of idols, the striking feature of the Tamilian 
monotheism replaced the ascrificial rites of the Aryan 
creed. And the Aryans came to find the Temple more 
snored and venerable than their sacrificial grounds where 
all earthly porapousness and irreligious drunkenness? 
used to be indulged in. But the Tamilian Temple, or e* it 
waa calledjby them "The HonBe of Lord", was a placet 
where devotion, humility and unsel6sb love were practis- 
ed. The Aryan sacrificial rites were outward practices 
devoid of that devotion and humility which characterised 
the Tamilian heart. ' Deed without love profits nothing' 
is the teaching of Tamilism. Sage Trrumular proclaims 
thus :— 

vtkQwimi ueaflsnaj tiiufQeiiifiar^pQj." 

* The Pnrenio account of Utna as a separate goddess and a 
daughter of the Himalayas and that as a re-birth of Sati, the 
'daughter of Daksba, and of the marriage performed between the 
god Siva and the, goddess herself are fanciful creations of the 
Pnranio writer*. 

The learned saivites explain the word Siva as a compound of 
and Bin and « meaning "goodness *nd grace", or at it is personified 
*ithe God-head with Dim inseparable. The radical root of Oiv is Ci 
or Ce : and Cev or Cera, " good" or " right", are from that radical. 
A in Civa is the contraction or properly the initial of Ami (jfd») ( 
" grace". Thus Civ + a comprehends the*wo meanings " goodness 
and grace" combined together or one God-head in two persons as 
Oiv and Urns, From this Tamilian aspect of philosophy originates 
the Sanskrit name Arddhenirisan, "god having a feminine form 
in half of -his body". Thus every Tamilian philosophic or sebtle 
idea bad for it a rough term in the Aryan tongne. 

It is common among people to personify the nsines of qualities 
and epithets of the Supreme Being. And an the long rufl, tola mere 
personification becomes a reality. Henceforth, they are imagined 
and worshipped distinctly and separately in total forgetf nines* of 
the original. Thus, where there was one god there new have come 
into being several. Accordingly we see the Tamilian Supreme One 
"goodness and grace'* combined, as Siva and Uma personified, being 
imagined and worshipped separated by the masses at the present 
aaj. 



" Only to those of soft hearts, whose minds are melted 
by divinelove, the Laid, the gem of mj soul, is accessible, 
and not to others though their flesh should be cut off and 
be burnt up in the sacrificial flame with their bone* ser- 
ving ss fuel." 

There is no trace in the Vedic hymns of the temple 
worship. The Aryan worship of gods was, as we have 
altendy Keen, in the form of bloody and spirituous offer- 
ings performed on the banks of rivers, in groves etc. 
Such kind of worship is still in vogue among the rural 
people, in the north an well as in the south, who make 
offerings of animals to their gods, as goats, cocks etc., 
such animals being heheaded in front of the altar, and 
feasted upon by the sucrificers with the spirituous drinks 
offered therein. Such ablations are thought by the rural 
and illiterate people as necessary to propitiate the dreadful 
Durga or Kali — the Aryan tutelary deity of the North 
and to gratify the meek Aiyanar or Aiyappa — the village 
guardian divinity of the South. We aee also that offer- 
ings were used from very early times in the feasts per- 
formed in honour of Velati ov Murugan — the Tamilian war- 
deity. It is difficult to decide now whether } the Tamiliaos 
borrowed this mode of worship from the Aryans or vtce- 
verwi. Be that as it may, it is a well known fact that such 
bloody sacrifices were in use among all the ancient nation* 
quite independently of any alien influence ; the only 
difference between the old form of Aryan sacrifice and the 
present form being that the former was much grander, 
in that huge animals such as horses, omen etc., with the in- 
toxicating spirits of soma being offered in an ex pen live 
atyte. 

From the argnmentM above shown, we clearly aee that;, 
temple-worship and temple-building were not a part of 
the Aryan religion, but only confined to the Agaraa litera- 
ture. And the Tamiliaos had, from very early times, 
temples for their worship and these were called by them 
"K..yil" " House of Lord", " Bahel*" "gate of God". The 
common feature of the architectures of the Tamilian tem- 
ple and that of the Babylonian and the Assyrian indicates 
their common source, and shows that the Tamiliang had 
known the art of architecture even in their native land 
and perfected it in India. And this fact caused many 
early writers on the ttubjeot to conclude wrongly that the 
Tamilian* might have * borrowed the architecture and 
sculpture of their tetnples from Babylonia and Assyria, as 
the writers were ignorant of the history of the Tamilian 
race. Nevertheless, there ia a more serious error in the 
study or Indian architecture and sculpture when Euro- 
peans Bay that the arts began in India only with tit 
Buddhist era-, 

• For Bahel Tide, VoT IT P 1H of this IbfUine! 
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Th>* misconception originated from the absence of any 
mention of the subject in the Vedic literature. Bat we 
have traces of mention of the Tamilian temples in the 
Mahabharata and other ancient works. The Mahmbhtrata 
informs ua that Arjana the hero end the great devotee of 
Siva, went more then once to Kaila* — the abode of god 
aiva, to implore the Divine assistance, in his difficulties. 
and bis faith gained for him the divine Gi&ce and the 
opportune help of Sits. Here tbe Kailaa indicates, we 
venture to say, nothing but tbe temple of the Tamilian god, 
in one of the adjoining hills, near tbe battle-field of 
Kunkahatra, for, we read in tbe same work that on a cer- 
tain night daring the war, he went to Siva's Kailoa with 
krishna and returned to the battle field before dawn. 
X aiias is we maintain latterly nothing but a modification 
of the Tamilian Koil. A wrong idea has began to be che- 
rished that the sacred kailaa is situated on one of the c 
peaks of tbe Himalyas. The Saivaite Saint, Apostle and 
Poet Appsr, drawn by an eager desire to find the abode of 
Siva, made a search among the peaks of the Hima- 
layas, with great energy and zeal, bat never succeeded. 
After a lopg journey the great man entered the unin- 
habited and scarcely penetrable forests and mountain 
tracts of the Himalayas, ascended higher end higher till 
his feet became sore and useless. At last locomotion be- 
came impossible ; but his love and desire for seeing God in 
the Kaiias never lessened. God Siva was omch pleased 
with His Servants' fervid and pore piety and faith, ap- 
peared before him in disguise, dissuaded him from his 
attempt and bade him return back to the Tamil land, 
where, he said, that the desired vision wilt be granted at 
Tiruvayar. This event in Appar's history shows ns 
that Ssilas does not represent a particular mountain-peak 
bttt any sacred place wherein the glory of Siva can be 
manifested. It was usual with the ancient Tamilians 
to select places of worship on high mountains and magin* 
ticent hills. This custom -was also current among the 
ancient nations of Western Asia. We read in the book of 
Exodus that God often appeared to Moses as fire and light 
with thunder and lightning, on mountain-tops. The idea of 
selecting places ot worship to the Most High on the high- 
est mountains, impresses the human mind with ideas of 
■acred neas and elevation by their inaccessibility. This 
Tamilian system of worshipping God Siva-Uma, in the 
highest places and of erecting temples on mountains and 
hills for tbe androgynal Deitygave origin to the Sanskrit 
terms Girita, '■ The Lord of Mountains", for tiica, and 
Purvati, " The Lady of Mountains ", for Umd". In most 
of the hill-shrines, the Siva Linga, tbe symbol of the 
object of worship is but " the bill top iu its origin", as 
it is in Sri Parvatham and in Tirigudaealam or Kutta- 
lam, two of the most sacred hill-shrines in Ibe sooth [vide. 



the beautiful article on Sii Parvatam, in the Light of Truth 
Vol. Hi, P. 214.] 

Now turning to the subject. We observed that the 
Aryan, by bis intercourse and admixture with the Tami- 
lian of the Gangetic valley tamed fromthapolytheistic idea 
of bis forefather* to the theistic idea of the Tamiiians. 
Henceforth, though the worship of Yedic Gods and the 
rites of Brahmanic Sacrifices fell into desuetude, and a com. 
plete change came over the ideas of the Aryan people, 
yet the Aryan instead of giving op the old Vedie hymns 
a».d Mantras, the utterances of his forefathers, for which 
be had a great regard, gave them new meanings in accord* 
snce with tbe Tamilian views and need them in addressing 
the Supreme One. Thus the hymns once addressed to the 
Sun, the Moon or the Agni, vit., " I adore thee, O 
Sun", mean, according to thenew dispensation 'I adore Thee, 
0<Snpreme, Who Is Present in the Son', Iu short, we may 
say that the Aryan reached tbe point of saying that the 
various Gods of the Vedas were only different names of 
" That Which Is One" Thu3 "the Aryan passed f i om 
Nature r.p to Nature's God". Ff>r this complete cbango 
and transformation of ideas of the Aryan nation, the 
Aryans are indebted to their brethern — the Tamilians with 
whom they coalesced and became one with them. 

D. SAVARIRAYAN. 

(to be continued) 



ON MEDITATION. 



Before proceeding to consider what meditation is, 
and, bow it is to be performed, wa mast have some 
clear notions a* to'why •$ is to be performed, and 
by whom. These considerations demand the recognir 
tioo of some fundamental postulates, without which, 
we cannot proceed. These are the postulates by 
which the Universe is constituted. Do we recognize 
a body ? Do we recognize a soul f Do we recognize a 
God t If, according to the materialistic notion, the 
Universe is all body (or, in other words, matter) and 
no more, then the meditation of such a person mast 
be of the hedonistic kind. If however a sonl is re- 
cognised, and its uuion, somehow, with matter, and 
if one wishes to realize this soul iu its integrity and vir- 
ginity, bis meditation must be shaped on such lines as 
would bring about a disentanglement of the soul from 
matter- Thirdly, if an all ruling power be recog- 
nised, a power which is intelligent, and benevolent, 

6 
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a power to which matter and foo] are subordinate, or 
on which they depend, the meditation for st,ch a per- 
son must differ from that which is fit for the mere 
body-and-man, or for the body-and-sonl man. 

2 We shaft briefly consider e:>ch class. Take the 
hedonist or the mere body-man. His meditation must 
necessarilv be confined to the pleaKures of the body, 
and the ways of meditation for him :iru the ways of 
the world, the ways by ivJiich one can secure- nvery 
comfort and happiness of the body. This is a typical 
man who has neither souY nor God, aud therefore do 
morality forms part of his programme, of life. This 
mnn is known among the Indian theologians as the 
Lolcayat; his theory of meditation is how best to serve 
the body .and how best to obtain the requisites to pro- 
moting that end. His theory and practice are p'ut 
into a Sanskrit couplet : — 

When the body is reduced to ashes, there is an 
end of it; had therefore eac while it lasts, — to-day — ; 
borrow, eat ; steal, eat ; murder, eat ; and eat and 
enjoy to the very full; to the bursting point, it does 
not matter. 

I have known it related of a certain person that he 
had a hundred rupees, saved at great trouble. It en- 
tered into his head to enjoy it, to the last pie out 
of that amount. 

He ordered rose-water for his bath, a sumptuous 
dinner, and a dancing-girl. He went through the 
bathing process, theu dinner, and tho rest of the 
programme, which he carried out to the very end ; 
and he rtalized his ideal, what ? What,, lie had imme- 
diately to be consigned to the crematorium, and 
Qp.$r'$'ps "^S^s ^;J*r , *D*'oK>5":, must have been 

the formula for his meditation, supposing he did 
really survive the body, and supposing he had that 
in the body, viz., consciousness — which is something 
different from the body by the bye — so that the 
formula may be the text for hia consciousness to 
dwell on* 

• The above paragraph might prove a so ltcc of despair to such 
of oar renders as are particular about taste aud elegance in stria. 
But we would console them by saying that it ia of a piece with Mi- 
A. G's. previous effusions. In bis enthusiasm for fluent preaching 
he often forgets the fact that he is writing in English. The only 
way we can satisfy onraolres and our readers will be by stating flat- 
ly that he writes in A Ikondavilltent I Ed, 



2 Such a man is prima facie under a delusion. 

The very fact that he thinks is tt protest against the 
inei-H hudy -theory of the universe- Never mind any 
theory 'How is it found in prsictice ? Here I read* an 
extract from an article " the Search for Happiness", 
published in the 'Herald o£ the Golden Age": — i: How 
much we may learn from the experience of the tZuS'*' 
of the man who has drunk of life's pleasures and 
dregj, and has come to the conclusion that it is all 
vanity and vexation of spirit, that life when employed 
solely in the search for pleasure, becomes an intoler- 
able burden. Aud yet the majority of people refuse 
to take the lesson to heart, they refuse to profit by the 
experience of those who have travelled the same path 
before them ; every one must himself taste of the 
bitter cup, each must ring the changes of pleasure 
after pleasure, of desire after desire gratified, until be 
likewise finds that there still remains an aching void, 
there still remains a heart's yearning unsatisfied. Lur- 
ed on by desire, the modern world in its eager search 
for happiness pursues a phantom, a mere "vill-o'-the- 
wisp. 

" Can all the riches of the wealthy confer upon them 
the priceless boon of a contended spirit ?. Aud 
when a man has reached the pinnacle of bis fame, 
or the goal of his life's xmbition, to obtain which he 
has sacrificed his whole life, is the happiness and i>atia- 
faction achieved oF anything more than a transitory 
nature ?" 

Wo shall therefore take up the body-soul man. 
This man's ideal is to realize the soul-part of tba 
body-soul union more than the body-part. He there- 
fore strives to cast off the encumbrance, vix. the 
body, aud stand by himself in his sonl, or stand in 
what is caUed soul-isolation, or, as it is termed in 
Sanskrit, Kaivalya. What the kind of meditation ia 
for this man, we shall consider later- 

3. There is a third-class of persons to whom the 
constitution of the anivene by the two only postulates 
body and soul, is not satisfactory, and fails in many 
respects. They prefer to have a third postulate, 
which is known as God. To this man, meditation 
again is different, and Jiow it is we shall consider 
later on. 

3. The fundamentals must a! -ays be clear before 
building any theory, or laying down any rule of 
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conduct. Here are the three fundamentals, body, soul, 
and God. In Sanskrit they are known as the Tattvat. 
We have to post ourselves up thoroughly as to this 
first, in all our spiritual researches, and then, and theu 
only, we shall know how to act. Wisejy did out 
saints my : *#£&*?*Z~-%nX L t. If, of the three TattTas 
stated, one btliwes in one, or two, or the three, 
or taken in combinations of two or three at a 
time, that becomes his 64c^3, that his ideal, and the 
course of bis conduct depends on the ideal to be 
pursued and realized. tS?;iSoa». we may here say, is a 
work, which the Visishtadvaitins rend as the first 
thing 

4. To say what we have to s;iy on meditation 
itself , we mnst for this evening, take up the God- 
believer only, or properly speaking, he who recog- 
nizes the three Tattvas of body, soul and God {ach.it, 
chit, Tgicara)- 

This man's ideal is realization of God. To him, 
he who wishes to realize God is his own soul, and 
that realization involves the overcoming of the bodily 
bondage. Meditation for this man thus becomes of a 
two-fold kind, the one concerned with the body, the 
other with God, his soul standing between, We shall 
consider this point later on. 

5. What is meditation ? That is the question we 
shall now consider. It is fixing thought, or attention 
on some one thing at a time to the exclusion of 
others. It is the process of fixing attention. Fixing 
attention necessarily implies the negative process of 
taming it from wandering ; fixing being positive, our 
people in the Y.gga-Philosopby, define meditation as 
■O S»i epiS-'tf, or to get the mind to cease from rapidly 
passing from one state of consciousness to another 
Fixing attention, we have said ; and therefore put 
it not down for sleep. 

6. Now, to the God-believer, this fixing is, as 
already stated, of a two-fold kind. Fixing on the 
body on one side, and fixing on God on the other side. 
Fixing on the body, ie to dwell on its infirmity, nnd 
its corrupt, transitory and changeable character ; sod 
fixing on God i« to dwell on His perfection, and His 
holy/eteroal, and lasting character. There ere varionB 
ways laid down bow to do it. But we have to consi- 
der an important aspect of the quesiiou, via : tbe 
purpose or aim of meditation. 



7. The aims are of three kinds :— Perfect carnal 
satisfaction fjr the soul, on this earth, or jn other 
superior globes of the universe, where satisfaction is 
enhanced so many more fold, (2) realise one's one. 
Bou^hiiwlya.or Afmanubhava (3) realize GodorBrah- 
rnanubhgya. A recognition of nil the three Tattvas und- 
erlies the realization of any one of these three aims. He 
isthe G«d-believer therefore in every case. He believes 
in God, worships Him, and obtains his wishes. The 
difference in the aim is a difference in the method of 
meditation, and now understand that the most signal 
feature between the God-realizer and ^the other two 
classes, is that when he searches for God, it is to find 
God, but the other two classes search for God to 
obtain their wants, viz : Aisvanja or Kaivalya as the 
case may be, and desert God. For God is no more 
wanted. God, it is stated, is very dear to the God- 
aimer, and not dear to the wealth-aimer or soul-aimer. 

8 In the light of the above remarks, you will now 
be able to understand the following passages of the* 
Gita. 

J'p:243— 24U. 
Pp : 262—272 * 

9. The methods of meditation for each class of 
devotees are briefly laid down. For exhaustive 
treatment, you may refer to the Upaniahade. But wo 
shall now make some remarks on the practice of 
meditation. We have in a rapid manner, considered 
its theory, and in doing so took np the case of the 
God-meditator, and let the rest of our paper be 
devoted to a concise statement of how practically the 
God-meditator may meditate. 

10. The meditation in practice consists of five 
parts. Any one pare may do, or all the parts to- 
gether, or one part after another in succession, as 
may suit the constitution and mental status of the 
meditator. These five parts are . 

(i). Meditation ou God's tvarvpa or essential nature. 

(iij Meditation on God's rupa, or ideal mental 
images of bliis, or concrete images, executed 
in the best style by our artists, instituted in 
temples or elsewhere. 



M»j we request Mr. A. G. to edifj om twden u to th* 
edition of tbe Gita be had in his bunds, while delivering this lectu- 
re from tbe pulpit ? Ed, 
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(iii). Meditation on God'a Gunas or His perfect 
attributes., aSawS*^ 

(iv). Meditation on God'a Vibhi'.li or His manifested 

glory. 
(v). Meditation'on God's acts. 

11. Now, mark, that meditation on God's Svariipa, 
is subjective and is of the most abstract k<ud and 
intellectual. Meditation on His Riipa, may bo either 
subjective or objective. Meditation on His Attributes 
is subjective a,Dd emotional and Rarikirtanas and 
hhajanus belong to this class. Meditation on Vibh'iti 
is objective and constitutes Natural Religion. The 
objective half of the iM^ia-meditation belongs to this, 
bat it comes under artificial religion, so to say. 
Meditation on Acts is subjective-objective and.conr- 
titutes Parana-readings, and Hari<cathas, in which 
meditation on the Gunas or Attributes of God is in- 
volved. This is the most happy kind, and suited to 
tie intellectual classes. The artificial Bupa meditation 
is suited to the masses ; but as external aids to mental 
worship, it is suited to nil. Hence our Temples. 
(How many in Taujore, alone for example). There 
is no time for exhaustive treatment, and so let us 
wind up. Those who would wish to study the sub- 
ject more technically are invited to study the Vedanta 
Sutras. One Sutra which bears on the subject 
ia £33»3)^ ^dTv^a^sr^ &c. There are ways of 
meditation laid down, for one to mount up from the 
most concrete or objective to the most abstract or 
subjective. But we mast refer yon to the Vishnu Pura- 
na 6th. Anka, Khaudikya, and Sri Bhagavata, XI, 14- 

12. The God-meditator who is the God-winner, we 
said, has to meditate on the body, and meditate on 
God. The f'oul stands between aud is the meditator - 
Wbej he meditates on the body, he has to think of 
it as corrupt and all thereat of it, and think of his 
soul as become corrupt in contact therewith, when he 
meditates on God. He has to meditate on Him in the 
five-fold manner above stated- and think of his own 
soul as divine in contact with God, This two-fold 
contemplation is analizable four-fold, viz, 

(i) thinking on body's nature exclusively. 

(ii) Do. on soul's nature as in cootait with 
body. 

(iii*) Do. on God's natu.e exclusively 

(iv) Do. on soul's nature as in contact with 
God. 

AlKONDAVILU G, 

[To he continued.) 



Notes and Comments. 

{Continued from, page 112.") 

A dnst storm of false analogies cannot blind one into 
acqniscenee in what Mr. Pillai regards as a proven fact. 
In the science of philology, both phonology, cr-theopy and 
etymology must be dnly considered before we can close 
with any newfangled theory. We cannot suppress a smile 
at Mr. Pillay's efforts to drive us panic-stricken from the 
field by scaring ns with his army of unscientific and 
futile analogies. Here are some of the astounding state- 
ments, '"The Tamilian God Siva or correctly Chiva is 
evidently the same as the Chaldaean God Javeh, the name 
by which the Almighty God was known to Abinham the 
Chaldaean ". To begin with, the terui Chaldean is more- 
geographic than ethnic or linguistic. If we ere correct in 
believing that Mr. Pillai menus by Chaldeans the God 
worshippers who occupied the lund of Chaldea, we should 
substitute Assyrians, Cashites, Elemites, Accadians, 
Sumerians or Gramaeans in place of the Cbaldaeant- 
The word for God in the Assyrian language is Kn, but 
the (cunieforml character representing it ideographically 
had originally the form of a star, and was pronounced an 
when employed as a syllabic sign, because in theChaldaean 
(Elamite) language theMvojd for God was Annap. 
Mr. Pillai doe3 not know the lingual relationship of the 
languages which were spoken in the ancient Tigro- 
Eaphrates basin or the anthropological affinities connecting 
one race with another of the swarms of nondescript 
migrations that swept oyer the country known as Chaldea.. 
We have not the time to speak about these points here, but 
we will refer Mr. Pillai to the books published of late 
years by Assyrian scholars and Babylonian, antiquaries. 
What we spoke above is the word for the God as opposed 
to the many Gods which occupied the vulgar pantheon. 
God Assur of the Assyrians is on? of them. The Goddess 
Ishtar of Ninevah and the God Dagon which the Ai Syrian 
emperor Aasur-nasir-pal set up in his palace be-long to the 
same congregation. The moon-gCd which Mr. Pillai 
learnedly refers to is a Babylonian Demon. He is a 
bearded men sitting on a chair with the melancholy 
moon standing at an angle over his head. The Babylo- 
nians had also a Sun-god. (Samash). 

*■ 

TT * * 

Yaveh is a purely Hebrew word, It is as much a 
Cushite or Elamite word as the Tamilian Marngan 
belongs to the vocabulary of the sonth sea Islander*. 
Indeed it is quite in consonance with their rituals and- 
customs that the Tamilisns should claim kinship with 
the Australasians or the Cape Negroes. 

* 
. * # 

It will' not be without value to point out that philolo- 
gical and racial problems are entirely distinct. Racial 
kinship cannot be bawd upon linguistic affinities. It 
mast be judged from a study of the anthropometric data 
from whatever point of view they may be sought' Study 
of the cephalic index and of the various other characters 
which throw light upon the configuration of the skull/ 
study of the character of the hair of peoples claiming 
racial relationship, may be pointed out as some of the many 
methods in which a solution of the difficult problem of racial 
relationship should be attempted. In the same way lingual 
similarities can at best point only to the origin of languages 
apart from that of the people who spoke them. 
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The Tamil Ohiva ia a corruption of tbe Sanskrit Siva 
tad the meaning of that word in Sanskrit i§ patent- 
Aocadian heirlooms and Egyptian mammies need not be 
brought in to solve these obvious questions of plain bor- 
rowing. The indigenous Tamil word for God is Kadavul 
which was invented after the Tamils were brought into 
profound contact with the Sanskrit-speaking A'ryae. 
itumgan ia a Tamilian . Divinity and his genesis both 
pbilologically and inytbologieally hen been described in 
the columns of onr journal more than once. 



that it cannot 'etaud comparison witb even tbe third-rate 
Calendars published in Madras. We wish .that better 
fonts and blocks were used and a neater ink employed to 
print tbe wall Calendar. We don't Bpeak this in any dis- 
paragement, for Messrs. Naick's Calender may be a god- 
send compared with tbe met published in'Bombay. Wish- 
ing ha.'dly to belittle its value, we bope-toe Calendar for 
tbo coming new year will be published in a way worthy «* 
the name of the great firm whose articles it is meant to 
advertise 



« 

* * 

Bat tbe real knotty question is what the Tamils meant 
by tbe God Siva and what the Aryan meant by the same 
word, who the God was ameng the Tamils, upon whom 
tbe honorific title of Siva was in later times foisted, and 
what tbe Sanskrit speaking Aryans of the horthem India 
meant by that sacred name. This point can only be 
settled when a conroruaoee for this word shall he pre- 
pared showing the earliest ares of this word in the 
classical works of both the languages about whose authen- 
ticity and dates there will not ben shadow of doubt. 
The researct will be herculean and must be attempted 

sooner or later. ■ 

# 

* fl- 
it will be silly for instance to connect tbe Assyrian 

Ansnraad the Vedic ASURAandths Tamilian Kadavul and 
the Englith God-of-all, because the sets of words sound 
similarly in our ear. Ip such cases we must be thoroughly 
acquainted with the Magna Charia of tbe sciences of com- 
parative philology and mythology. Each group of 
languages ia governed by its own* Inexorable phonetic 
laws and linguistic methods, and if there should be a 
borrowing between two groups of tongues known for 
their dissimilarity and disparity, it would be according to 
methods philological which shared the temparaments of 
the phonology and etymology of both the etonps. Japan 
may become Yappan in Tamil, Japam may become 
Oliajtam in Tamil, Binmetron may be transformed into 
Jamiira in Sanskrit. Bat what are the phonetic laws we 
should generalise from these examples r Are we to 
st ones say that the Tamil pottal came from the English 
bvttk and the Tamil paitai came from the Enlist lattle ? 
Are the principles regulating tbe transformation or 
borrowal of words of any use in scenting any simil^ity 
of meaning between them ? The voice of the science of 
comparative philology gives a lie to this presumption. 
Yeibal kinship cannot mean kinship of meaning and vice 

versa. 

* 

* * 

Ws have been supplied with a wall Calendar containing 
also advertisements of watches by Messrs, G. B. Naick. 
It is good in its own way though tbe truth must be told 
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We are glad to announce tbs completion of the transla- 
tion of the Sivagnd na Siddhiyar in tbe pages of our Jour- 
nal- Oor Siddhautic Brethren Deed hardly be told that 
tbe above work is ore cf vital importance and forms as it 
were the most authoritative scholia on Sivagnana-badham. 
« The.tripod of tbe Siddjaotic Scriptnrea being constituted 
of Sivagnana Bodham, Sivagnana Siddhiyar and Siva Pro- 
Mraj.i, par ccallencf,, it ia our intention t^ tackle the third 
treatise before long and unlock the spiritual treasures it 
contains for the benefit of our readers. The Siddhanta, as 
its name Implies, is the conclusion or the ultimate philoso-* 
phic judgement based or- the eternal intei-depexidence, 
and the relative Metaphysical status of the three main, , 
categorical, axiomatic Units perceived by tbe Human 
Reason ; and this conclusion haa been reached by tbe Dra* 
vidians after minutely passing in review every imaginable 
speculation or trend of thought engaging the attention of 
India from times lost to memory. In contradistinction to> 
the other faiths of tbe intellect and the heart, the pre. 
misea of tbe Siddhanta is laid on the terra firma of human 
reason, and not merely on tbe* credulous play of human 
emotions. The attitude of onr philosophy is thoroughly 
agnostic to start witb, and aided by the%light of rations, 
lisrn it examines the various pit-falls jnd difficulties that 
are indissolnbly wound (ip with other solutions of tbe 
problem, till at Itst the human mind is led to see the utter 
futility and emptiness of crude mental gymnastics and tbe' 
soulleasness of verbal disputations and to embrace witb 
complacent triumph the Ultima Thule of all philosophy. 
Such is, in brief, the uniqueness of the attempt of the 
Siddhanta to nnsolve the world -enigma. We shall shortly 
see oar way to publish the translation of the Siddhiv ■ in 
a neat bandy volume. 

• • 

Prof. Snndram Pillai wrote of St. Arnlnandhi Sivaoba- 
riar at a pronounced dualist. When Mr. J, M. N. pointed 
out to him that he was not so and that St. Meiksndun and 
his followers called tbwmselves ' Adwaitees' and even so 
late as St. Taynmanavar he was called "' JtjjstSfGwtL 
««vi_'v,he replied aa follows. 

" The English terms we use to describe native systems 
of thought cannot but be misleading to some extent 

6 
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'I agree with yon in thinking that onr Saiva system is 
something more than dualism as we generally take it to be. 
We must wait for the day when there would be a work 
like teller's on Hindu Thought to disease all the minor 
shades of distinctions that characterise the schools of 
Indian Philosophy. Tn such a, work, the Saiva School 
toiIZ surely take the foremost place, and your work on the 
iret product of that will then alone be estimated in all 
its worth. " (Letter dated 11th Jnly 1895). 



• « 



We are extremely pleased to invite the attention of onr 
readers to the good work which oor Brother, Mr. W. 
Pichai Piltai, Pensioned Tahsildar at Vedaraniam, Tanjore 
IH. has been doing, [alone and unassisted, in that remote 
'•comer of the " Garden " of the Madras Presidency. Veda- 
raniam as onr Brethren will be aware, is only another 
name for the Tamil " Tirnmarraikkidn," a place of raucb- 
cherisbed veneiation and worship for all devotees of the 
Siddhanta,, The miracle of the opening of the Temple- 
gates by the fervent ontpaar of hf mns from the lips of 
one {jfrour Saptica Gains, is an event which carries with 
it npa;wilv ,;, the thrill of divine awe in the mind of the 
BpinlQCKsUgrim seeking for the " Holy Acre," but 
alsotte tester interest of the Archaeologist in the bless- 
ed«pet. It is further a place which was the source of 
inspiration in bis younger days for Tayumacavar, who 
was born and bred up in its ancient surroundings. The 
Poet Arun&chala* Kavi who has immortalised the sacred 
epic Bamayana in sweet melodies was a frequent visitant 
of the shrine. That it had a peculiar charm and nltra- 
terrestrial importance in the eyes of every one of the 
Siddhanta Evangelists woild be plain to even a casual 
reader of Tamil sacred literature. Though its ancient 
glory beams puttopon as when we look into its past history, 
the nature of the spot. at thiB day is shockingly different. 
The ancient, venerable temple? still stands there in the 
.heart of the town attesting to its old-world importance. 
But it no more breathes its ancient spiritual majesty, it 
has fallen as low as the Lucifer, and the Sanctum has 
became a brothel and den. The spiritual guardians of 
the temple have sunk to the lowest levels of abomination 
and the secular authorities, far worse. The Mutt which 
presides over tLe management andTupkeep of the Temple, 
^s no longer the patron of the Saiva Literature and Phiio. 
GQpby, or the upholder of Dravidian Culture as it was 
meant to be, but bas grown a warning mockery and 
caricature of its original intentions, a The Muses %f beam- 
ing have been ruthlessly kicked aside, and the goddesses 
Venus and Olo&cina are sedulously worshipped. Have we 
any right to expect godliness and spirituality to linger 
within the Sacred fanes, if God and Hie Worship ab.oo.ld 
■be so scandalised, desecrated and profaned P 

# 



(n this reeking hot-bed of iniquity and corruption, our 
Brother, Mr. Pichai Piltai has been striving, by his stem 
precepts, and loring and laudable examples, to infuse into 
the people the virtues of self-sacrifice, philanthropy, and 
moral nobility though with great difficulties to combat 
with at each step. The place had grown benighted, morally 
abandoned and extremely corrupt. The duties of every -day 
life due from man to man had been thoroughly lost sight 
of. The climax was reached when a place of snch vene- 
rable antiqnarian lustre became towered in the estimation 
of others, its people becoming illiterate and malevolent. 
Our brother started a society for mutual moral improve- 
ment, brought within its fold all the stray, bot-headed 
sheep, and by constant preachings and graceful admoni- 
tions, succeeded in patting into the head of the populace 
the needs and necessity of Education. He pointed out to 
them how the cultivation of the spirit ought to be deemed 
far superior to that of the faculties making for bread- win- 
Ding and money-hoarding and how the former was im- 
practicable without nurturing the supple- minds ofthe 
rising generation on healthy sacred literature. Though 
juvenile education was so far Accepted as a moral neces- 
sity, theory became ntterly oftghted by laci of practice. 
The wealthy of the Philistines and tie free-and-easy 
among the Bohemians had to be enlisted on the committee) 
that was soon formed to consider the plan of starting a 
school. To cut the matter short, these titled gentry, so far 
from according substantial help to make the undertaking 
a success, began scooting it when $ had proved itself in 
course of time fully synonymous with a question of pecu- 
niary venture. For, with them lucre is such an^mpartible 
and trnch-me-not sbrt of gem that they would rather 
lay down their lives than a spend a pie by unloosing 
their purse-strings. After a time the Philistines and 
Bohemians had to be left alone, and with a small energe- 
tic band of poor men, but rich in heart and spirit, be 
resolutely fought the battle and brought into existence a 
school, of humble pretensions manned by teachers who 
taught more for love than for money. It should be aaftl 
to our Brother's credit that though the financial em- 
barassmente were too, much for bim now and then he 
never lost heart but steadily pushed on with uubattd 
vigour, not to say at very great personal expense of money, 
and saw at last the institution he had set bis heart on! 
steadily planted on firm ground. 



* 
* • 



One of the healthy features in the mode of teaching 
adopted in the school is the degree of attention paid to 
the study of Hindu Scriptures. We can almost say the 
school is a miniature model of the Central Hindu College 
at Benares. Until December 1900 there was no fixed local 
habitation 1 for it, and it was consequently kept in build- 
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ings, whiofe wen either hired, or oBered gratuitously for 
-a tine. la the meanwhile a special building for the school 
wm newly constructed by our Brother, the cobU of which 
vera partly defrayed byjhe snbsci iptions he collected maw 
«nd then from the local public bat mainly by his private 
money. This school-bailding was formally opened in 
December 1900, with the id oral tupport and sympathy of 
the then Deputy Collector of the Mannargndi Division, 
Khan Bahadur Qoadir Navez Khan Sahib. Until Novem- 
ber last the school was under the sole management of 
Mr. N. Pichai Pillai, when, finding that bin financial means 
were not qaite eqaal to support it without foreign aid 
he prevailed upon theTalnk Board Authorities to take 
over the management of the infant-institution ia their 
hands. We are quite sure that he will not have taken 
this step save for the bead-strong apathy displayed 
by the local public. Re has been prepared to toil for the 
cause of humanity as best as he could, and it is no wonder, 
when we consider his philanthropic zeal, to say that to 
him school was a much tenderer object of care and atten- 
tion than even his ailing Wjfe. His wife succumbed to the 
illness she was la fr s lu li a f. under for years past with a 
conscious sense of resigqsjtfsfJT'into the Divine Sands, and 
with the joyful feeling" fEat her dutiful husband was exer- 
ting himself for a noble cause, and she passed awaf peace- 
fully into Sivam, though to the nnmiied regret of her 
friends and relations, of her only daughter and her hus- 
band. Wv know personally the parity of her intentions 
and a nobler type wofeenhood and bridal loyalty we are 
yet to see. May ber son] repose in Sivam 1 

#** 
Even this death seemed to our brother bat personal. and 
'mourning on it* account quite selfish.* Suffice it to say that 
to him the service of Humanity has always been s more 
imperative duty than everything el Be. Thus after a year, 
of anxious management, Mr. Pichai PiMsJfcanded over the 
School to the Talok Board in November 1901. He mads 
over to it the building with the compound, and the f arni 
tare and the various other appliances belonging to the 
institution to relieve the Taluk Board of apy further trou- 
ble regarding the material accessorise et the school. And 
now in the course of last month, the first form was added, 
so much so it is a -Lower Secondary Sebool at present 
with fair prospects of becoming onore and more useful as 
time goes on. It is not thai prissi* individuals -*re 
absolutely miserly so that it is difficult or impossible fj»r 
them to lift a helpful finger for mattozs of public benevo- 
denee- On tha other hand, mossy a every Jay squander- 
ed by them for purposes of profligacy and of misdirected 
cfiarilj (sua fee feeding idlers ste. M only half the 
-aiuoips that is thus spent can be diverted into di a eid e 
■o* public Snwfulness and help, untold blessings will follow. 



Bet aa it is, we are afraid it is no use counting chances 
or relying upon the idea of a better frame of mind dawn- 
ing upon these wise-acres. The proper course can only be 
that under such circumstances the local officers of 
Government might make use of their moral and pablio in* 
flaeoce into inducing the wealthy folk to thru their atten- 
tion to these crying needs, and thaa to make a better and 
worthier use of the large amount of finance otherwise use- 
lessly wasted. And although the matter may ssera. 
common place to people who have not bestirred themselves 
to do deeds of public help in the lace of aggressively 
adverse circumstances, for our part, we are of opinion that 
it ia not at all a woik of ordinary run, hod we therefore 
heartily congratulate our Brother upon the fruits of his 
arduous labours which bid fair to become so bright and k 
promising and will greet him in the words of the Sanskrit 
• Poet" Sfar: ot^jt f | rj;r^f ft||t," 



# * 



Tike present occupaol of the vice-regal throne of India, 
ia original and utilitarian in many ways. tiomtniseions), 
have been organised and are sitting over -t£fe..'1&]frtit 
and breadth of India to make their ]iiiiniT|u"cwajHi'[ii 
upon every question which devolves seriously UptJeTthSj 
principle that slate is for the people and not vice-oerstt. 
More than the rest, the measures and the policy of tha 
Indian University Commission are to our point. This) 
Commission lately sat in Madras, recorded an array of 
valuable evidence from the elite of educational experts of 
all shsdes of opinion and repaired to Bombay for doing 
the same there. The main purpose of the Commission 
is said to be to inaugurate a fresh era in the method of 
working of the Indian Universities by purging them of 
anamolous growths, pruning away every element thst is 
likely to impede the growth, of healthy influences in their 
midst, and strengthening them with the needful agencies 
and appliances for turning out better men of intellectual . 
worth than heretofore. It is also perceivable that, in so 
far as we can be able to surmise anything by the trend of 
the actions of the Government, the upshot of the whole 
scheme will be the conversion at the .present Indian 
Universities ss Teaching Corporations ia future. The) 
witnesses in Madras have not been unanimous in asking; 
for the proposed reformation. Each witness seemed mora* 
bent upon displaying Wfore the Commission his own 
idea of what a University ought to be, than upon candid- 
ly laying oat a coueiatant plan on the lines of which he 
expected the Governnjent to undertake auT reformation. 
It is true that, taken by itself, eaah evidence makes* 
splendid disquisition upon the ideal constitution tan 
scope of the University. A Utopian scheme will never 
do in tha field oifpractical action. It may read well frem 
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• chair. Arena and study are poles asunder in their aims 
and eideavonrs. Oar tine idea is that a Teaching Univer- 
sity is not what oar educational system needs, as the edu- 
cational sjstero as parsned in India during the last fifty 
year*, though it may fall short of the beau-ideal of per- 
fection, has neAr been wholly jinsatisfactory or nnfrnitfol 
of solid intellectual benefits. The benefits which a Teaching 
University may be supposed to confer are amply present 
even now. The main details need not be pointed out by us, 
as a little thought will make it plain that the ' would-be 
advantages * are alrsjady present in onr midst, and in one 
Or two instances in disguise, and the present machinery of 
the University can be re-labelled word for word in the 
terminology of the Teaching University without a shadow 
of change either in tbe method of teaching or examining, 
which per se is the subject of bo much vexatious dispute. 
We would, only suggest in passing, as an observation in > 
the direction of improving the work of the University, *hal 
onr present Viceroy should see his way to placing tbe 
Vernaculars and their studies ou# mora solid basis by 
instituting special degrees for proficients in them and by 
encouraging the best of fucb proficients by special Uni- 
versity Jparks uffecog. ition, Gf course, attempts have been 
made by some of the witnesses to belittle the importance 
of Vernaculars, but nothing can be moie fatuout or 
•enseless than the objections raised to retaining the Ver- 
naculars. We have _heen tiling of opinions after opinion 
of chancellors aad ."Wee-chancellors, Principals and Pro- 
fessors, Governors and Viceroys on the importance of 
Vernaculars, and any body -Jrho knows the least about 
Tamil will not fail to discover its high claseical falue ; 
besides being much older then most of the reputed 
alassical works o* Europe. Indigenous Music haB suffered 
already a gooAfleal for lack of encouragement and recog- 
nition, and it Sehoves Lord Curzon to pay some attention 
to this all-neglected subjoctoand bring it into a line with 
the existing academical studies by the institution of 
-Musical Degrees as in European Universities. Indian 
Music trill hardiy suffer in comparison with occidental 
Music, in culture purity or scientific value, and it will 
consequently be all the more useful if the art as practised 
both in tbe Esse and, jn the West shall be collaterally 
studied and practised. 



* 
* * 



the pen of Mr. S. Venkataratnanan which vw published 
eource of much fruitful discussion at the hands of one of 
ng m the hglft of the answers it provoked for our queries 

"Sh LHT V k UA th • fal1 cW ° f correspondence 
with our findings thereon i a tbe Mxt mmb £ J^l 

f«Xt .uT "," " Wi l' b ° T8 ^ Btimulating to be 
intellectual and moral sense of oar Breth^n, and it reflects 



in fall measure the evil tendency of Theosophyto try and 
explain away every precious, written bit under the 8nD f^ 
only it should appear iu tbe name of a religion. We 
shoold always differentiate between a tine religion and a 
false religion, between reason %nd sophism, between 
truth and fiction. Whether the name Bama ever denoted 
a real living person, who lived in Dndh* or whether it. only 
stands for a figment of fancy, it is hardly possible to dog- 
matise. The same remarks apply to thp authorship of the 
Ram ay ana. And so we have to regard with diligent 
diffidence the question of the authenticity of the events 
recorded in, and the genuineness of tbe authorship of the 
Ramayana. Standing on such a alippery ground, it is 
nothing short of fighting with shadows to break onr heads 
over these old wife's stories. If ethic can be preached out 
of the ' SadiH Saint* incident in the Bamayana;- and if 
it should be taken seriously and in good faitb, we shall 
not be surprised to be told that the rhyming story of th© 
" Old Mother Hnbbord " contains tbe grandest metaphysi- 
cal teaching. What the metaphysics is as applied to the 
dug, the old mother, the bone with no meat on it the dis- 
appointing cupboard, individually and jointly, will be 
easily gathered by a reference to Baynham's Text-book al 
"Elocution." We make these out-spoken statements not 
in any disparagement of the»intellectual worth of tbe cor- 
respondents concerned, but onV to draw the attention of 
our Brethren to the amount <* jam pant and blind preju- 
dices whicb_are conveniently *pagsed off for religion pure 
and simple. So long as for love our country and its philo- 
sophy shall be manifested in devotion to a religious feeling 
of this sort, one will hava sooner or later to take leave of 
his senses and embark upon controversies which will and 
in " weariness to the flesh " and nothing more. 

* 
* * 

The Plague Commission which was brought 'Into exist. 
once three years ago for the avowed purpose of inquiring 
into the nature and method of propagation of the plague 
germs, has given its learned report to the world in five 
huge bine-books, published by the British Government at 
great expense. Being books drawn up by specialists for spe- 
cialists, their circulation is the nature of things mnst need* 
be of a technical value and limited influence. A handier 
volume written in popular language will be a boon to toe 
plague-infected localities, and be useful as a code of rules 
and dictates which can hardly be over-valued at th-: 
season of the epidemic in India, The chapters in Vol V 
of the Beport detailing the precautionary measures that 
should be adopted to ward off plague, and the suggestions 
wherewith the epidemic.can be best combated when once 
it has taken severe rgot in any locality, are admirable and 
■wjll richly repay perusal. The epidemiological, morpho- 
logical and micro-anatomical aspects of the Plague germ, 
as developing in the blood of man and in en 1 tores 
are, although scientific, too interesting and valuable to bo 
ignored by the general reader. It is our intentien to give 
some useful extracts from this Beport in onr forthcoming 
issues. - 
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King Bhoja's Head-ache. 

The mythi that have clustered round tie personal- 
ity of the Ancient Hindu King, Bhoja, might Only 
lie paralleled in the West by those of King Arthur or 
Emperor -Charlemagne- A great mass of clumsy 
<fn»itive stories for whose inception no more adequate 
reason could be given than the wanton activity of 
human fancy, were, time out of mind, tacked on to 
kings and chiefs of no authentic existence- The same 
miraculous adventures were now and again attributed 
to" individuals of totally different generations, or, as 
Traa more frequently the case, legendary occurrences 
of a contradictory nature become the whole-sale pro- 
perty of a single shadowy king- Thus of Bhoja many 
storied are told by the old gossips of the Indian village- 
tree, which are equally believed to apply to the Ujjain 
Monarch, Vikramaditya. Agtin, a aeries of miracu- 
lous legends, of practically the same import, though 
divergent in the form or texture of narration, were 
attributed to the self-earne king. And of this typical 
nature is the varying versions of Ring Bhoja's head- 
ache. A unique mode of its cure resulting in the 
liberation of a phlegmatic amphibian from eranical 
immurement was sketched for ue in a recent issue of 
t£e * Madras Mail." We will now take up for treat- 



ment a different version of the head-ache and its cure, 
interesting alike for the splendid romance and the 
exquisite folly. 

King Bhoja was, like Emperor Julian, an austere- 
man given to the cultivation of stern virtues. 
Never was there the least swerving from the path of 
duty and moral rectitude in the days of his golden 
rule ; so much so, he was believed ' to be helped by 
the very Devas in his administrative tactics- As in 
common with other kings of Ancient India, whom 
Tradition holds to be models ef regal piety and phi 
lanthropy, he was wont to spend six months of every 
year in his urban h^ad- quarters looking to his kingly 
office, and the remainder, in sylvan retreats meditat- 
ing on the eternal spiritual verities, nncontaminated 
by # the breath of any other man. Thus, he ruled, 
looked upon by his reverent snbjects as a king and> 
philosopher, as a. legislator and an ascetic. 

Ont aay be returned home from his busy Hall of 
Justice late in th evening, and lay on hie cosy, vel- 
vety quilt, quite fagged, fanned by th* fair maidens 
of his harem. He went to sleep apparently fatigued 
with the day's had work. When he rose at night for 
his meat after the short si umber, his head was heavy., 
and Lo ! a fit of migraine had seized him. The pain 
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increased hoar after hour, till at last, he smarted 
under the agonies, and by the next morniag he could 

not even "taste his food. In an instant the king's 
serious indisposition was noised abroad throughout the 
length and bteadth ,o# his kingdom, and the loyal sub- 
jects came fltifcking wthe palace-door, sorrowing and 
moaning. Tne king's dormitory wis crowded with 
physicians of first-rate abilities, and none of the 
thousand and one remedies which they prescribed 
was able to relieve the God-protected Monarch from 
the fell complaint. So far from the pain subsiding 
from the administration of medicines, it was rising by 
leaps and bounds in intensity. By noon, it reached 
its climax, the king swooned in the presence of the 
habirajs, and lay torpid and motionless on his downy 
bed. As could.be expected, the inmates of the palace" 
were panic-stricken to see this unprecedented event* 
and as a last remedy -a number of Brahmins were or- 
dered to invoke, the god* by means of loud prayers for 
blessin^the king with a ready <jare- The Brajimins, to 
show, their, last .act o£ duty to the dying king, congre- 
gated inside the city-temple ru pharisaic pomp and 
standing knee-deep in the tank water hard by, chanted 
the sonorous vedic liymns. ~The rich volume of sound 
issuing from the prayer-offering Brahmins' throats 
went up piercing the -sky. The grand vedic antiphon- 
al assonance pleased the gods, and they heard the 
Brahmins < supplicating in dismal despair. The gods 
were at once moved by the Brahminic devotion, and 
they, in turn, requested ftieir chief, Indra himself, to. 
descend to the earth and save the king Bhoja. 

Indra mounted in the twinkling of an eye his golden 
car drawn by horses of ceruleap sheen, and with the 
silver bells of the vehicle chnning delicate notes, dashed 
athwart the blue vault of the sky. When he neared the 
earth, h& assumed, by an effort of celestial magic the 
appearance of a Brahmin mendicant, with matted 
locks, flowing beard and care-worn pinched-up 
faea- Thus impersonating himself, Indra entered the 
siftk-room of the king. In the meantime the physici- 
ans in tba palace bad given the king up for lost, and 
they were ever watching with sullen discomfiture aad< 
baited breath the laat moments of # saintly ufonafxh. 
Sa, when Indra:. entered the sick-room, the obdurate 
attendants; there took him for a fanatical wiseacre and/ 
stoutly, objected to his doing anything that might 
disturb, fchfi king's, peace., Withal, he managed by 
cinngJH.tr and coaxing to be allowed to treat the king. 
And yet, there wa* one more difficulty in his ways, The 



anchorite demanded that none else should be allowed 
into the sick apartment when he treated the king. 
And after a good deal of lemonstration on his part ? 
arid dogged discussion on the part of the physicians 
and inmates of .the palace, the disguised Indra gained 
Ins paint and Has lef Into the king's chamber alone. 
He locked the floors of the room fast behind him be- 
fore he sat by the bedstead of the patient. 

In a few minutes the king regained his conscious- 
ness, and sat up on his bed, completely cured of his 
head-ache, while opposite to him stood the mute celestial 
Yogi beaming with eupe^mman effulgence- A thrill 
ran through the king's^ body to see the holy apparition 
pointing its hand to a fat dead fish lying on the floor. 
When the king questioned Indra as to how the fish 
chanced to come there, the sage laughed a good-hu- 
moured laugh, and related to him the entire history 
of his complaint ending with an account of the manner 
in which the fish was extracted out of the king's 
brain-box. The sage added that the fish 1 had grown 
for sometime too big for the capacity or the king's 
cranium, and with the increase of proportions in the 
size of the piscine parasite the head-ache "became in- 
tenser. The king then shrewdly requested the pseudo- 
hermit to tell him the method that was employed to 
remove the pate for getting $t the fish. The sage 
began " There is no need of medicament or operation- 

for the Devon in such cases, but, aafor vwrtaU . — " 

when, reflecting suddenly that his inadvertent- 
words had betrayed his genuine nature, vanished out. 
of sight in a haze, leaving the kiog solitary in the. 
room. Bhoja concluded from the amazing disappear- 
ance of the hermit, that his physician was no other 
than a divine messenger sent by the Devas in their, 
overflowing sympathy for him, and rising* from the 
bed ran up to the door- way in eagerness, which he. 
found shut and fastened securely. Unlatching the 
bolt, he opened the doors ajar and found himself in 
the open hall, where, his subjects, quite astonished at 
this miracle of the king's resurrection shouted up- 
roariously with the chorus " May the KingLjve Long.'* 



'Same Note* on TlRjkfcuraJL 

There is a quatrain in Tamil which eulogizes Tirakft 
kural and the commentary thereou u£ Parimelalagar. 
The quatrain, may be rendered into English aaifoU 
1owb;t-AU milk is not cow's, milk : all work is- not 
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dlavar'g work : all commentary thereon is cot 
rinwlalagar'e commentary. Vfip do not ([uestion 
is euloginm. Bat every me* hte a right to give 
se expression to his own sentim|reata. There can be c 
i doubt that Parimelalagar is a master-hand, and 
.at hie commentary, which ha* superseded its nine 
•edecessors, is a master-piece. Btt every man has 
jt hjs own point of view. 

Parimelalagar seems to viewEnral through Sanskrit 
lectacles- There are also tfroae who view it with 
hristian eyes. We jjaae on it with catholic eyes. 
fan's work is not complete : it*ia always susceptible of 
aprovement. The indigenous literature of any 
ation ia not complete ; it is always susceptible of iin- 
irovement. We are only beginning to enjoy the 
>1 casings of free-trade in commerce. Free-trade in 
iterative was nniversal from time immemorial ; but 
fe was never so widely advocated as in these present 
enlightened times. Translations and adaptations, 
mutual exchange and barter enliven the literatures of 
nations. The Dravidian group of languages and Sans- 
krit mast have affected each other- Skriskrit has been 
for a very long time a dead language, and scholars 
scoop out Dravidian elements from Aryan cliffs. One 
nation doeB t not lose credit by exporting its superfluous 
products and importing other useful ones One language 
loses no merit by borrowing from another- The in- 
fusion of fresh blood adds energy and vigour. Cur- 
rents of water flow with greater life and glow than 
stagnant pools. A progressive nation cannot but ab- 
sorb and assimilate foreign materials. A progressive 
literature cannot bnt absorb 1 and assimilate foreign 
thoughts and foreign ideas. Original elements 
and foreign elements may fuse together and create 
a -new product. This is our point of view. 
Vallavar was a Tamil scholar. He might have 
read Sanskrit, or he might have read translations from 
Sanskrit, or he might have heard discourses in Tamil 
by Sanskrit scholars. We cannot get ourselves to 
believe that Kural is a mere compilation from 
Sanskrit moral codes. Kural is the product 
of thy deep 1 study of man and books. It is not 
the creation of a mere literary glutton, nor is it 
the work of observation pure- It is not the fruit of a 
few days or a few months toil- It is the life-work of 
'Fh-avalluw. 1 The work is one connected whole with 
the author's own design and plan binding the parts 
4 all together. It is not for us to Bay that Valrava r 
echoea others, or the reverse- We only wish to. note 



here two points where we differ from Parimelalagar. 
Our readers arg at liberty to dissent from the opinions 
expressed here. 

1. The first chapter — t^e^mmur^^^ (divine 
praise) is taken by Parimelalagar and others to be an 
invocation addressed to God- " According to esta- 
blished rule, all Tamil compositions ought, and, with 
few exceptions, all do commence with an invocation of 
the Deity, varying according to the sect of the writer." 
This invocation is for the work to be completed with- 
out hindrance. There is also a kind of iuvocatoin 
which ia in accordance with the theme undertaken- 
The invocation in Kural is said to be of the latter sort. 
Our contention here is that this chapter ia not an in- 
vocation of any kind of Deity in order that the work 
uftiy safely reach its end. We say that Tiruvalluvar 
makel no invocation here. 

The first four chapters of Kural form the author's 
introduction to his work. In the fourth chapter, 
he emphasises the alljmportant power of Virtue, 
before entering upon the First Book of his work 
which treats of Virtue. The preceding chapter 
js allotted to the Greatness of Ascetics, because" 
they are the best fitted to adVise the world 
about Virtue. The second chapter speaks of the 1 
Importance of Rain, as without it the" world cannot 
go on. In the first chapter, the author speaks of God 
— His nature and the good of .obeying and praising 
Him, and does not invoke his aid- The author is 
desirous in his work to give the clue to salvation. 
Virtue, Wealth, and Domestic Happtpess form the 
steps of the Stair-case to Heaven. " God is the First 
cause of the Universe, aiyl reacbing*His Holy Feet ia 
the goal of Man. So the iuthor bints in the firs' 
chapter the *wmw bomim of his work. That the 
author nowhere in this chapter speaks of himself in> 
the first person, nor of God in the second person 
serves only to strengthen our view of the chapter. It 
jg the faulty apprehension of this chapter "which ha*- 
giv^n rise to many a hot controversy among- ;ecta- 
rians. View the chapter with our spectacles and yon ■ 
will find no Aruha or Siva or Vishnu or Brahtna mov- 
ing before your ewes. We may therefore assert 
that in this chapter Valluvar only speaks of the exis- 
tence of God and of the way of obtaining His Grace. 

2. The Second Book is named Our(gL.uimt tha> 

Book on Wealth. Parimelalagar states that wealth 
comes under and is included in Sovereignty which is 
tip means or instrument of wealth, that Sovereignty is 
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the administration of a country, and that Yall'uvar dis- 
cusses the subject under the headings Darned Sover- 
eignty, Uie constituents of Sovereignty, and appendix. 
We dissent from this view. The author is of opinion 
that wealth is essential for Virtue and Happiness. An 
organized cyuntrj lias a king and subjects. "Without 
wealth the ting cannot do'anything ; without wealth 
the subjects cannot live as men ought to. The king 
is an ideal king; the subjects are ideal citizens. The 
king must earn wealth and this is treated in Qungm 
Qsvj^oigtj*. The subjects must earn wealth, and the 
best means for them to produce wealth is agriculture — 
e-if oj. In this book the author discusses Sovereignty 
in all its aspects, and also Citizenship in all it* aspects: 
the central point being the importance of wealth. 
Chapters o'J to 95 are devoted to Sovereignty and fig 
accessories ; chapters 06 to 10S to Citizenship. Citizen, 
ship is only an epitome of Royalty. The king will find 
some hints for himself in the chapters ou Citizenship, 
and the citizens will find some hints for themselves 
in the'ehapterson Sovereignty. In fi^mtf^aiun^i, 
% collection of panygerics by the scholars of the Ma- 
dura Academy on Kural, we find that the quatrain 
}$v, 25 explains the classification, as made by Yallnvar, 
of the First Book; the quatrain No. 27 that of the 
Third Book. The quatrain No. 26 by GurdSiurir states 
the classification of the Second Book (Wealth) ; — 

that is, ^e&iuee Royalty — 25}, jfs>u>#&iu«w (rainisters- 
10), jjjsir (fortification — ^), «£^p (QutrgmQ&iueovfKa — 
the way of earning wealth — 1), uobl- (the army— 2). 
xlLlj (friendship — 17), mid guj_u3ui«o (citizenship — 13), 
Though Parimelalagar adopts the original classi- 
fication in the other two books, he'sets aside the above 
classification, and has his own in the Second Book 
What is s^hSilA in the above classification is ^iS±>«i 
for Parimelafagar.and what is (gtf in " umL. (gta«.ip 
muiisr KtLus^jsi Qfisai^ajiesTBrQ^Qerji "• is /tr® by sv- 
»ecdoche. The author must have had soji» purpose 
in discussing ^tUvA first, and s^oSiuot last, putting 
the rest in the middle. The wealth* of the state and 
the wealth of the nation, the prosperity of the king 
and that of his subjects— these are the subject proper 
of thjs Book. It cannot°really be sovereignty which is of 
conrsi instrumental in safeguarding wealth. If the 



author, as stated,- by Parimelalagar, intended only thi 8 
to be the subject qfithe second book, he would not 
have discussed the #t>njtials of a good citizen, namely, 
honor, nobility, benevolence, etc, and concluded the 
book with poverty, begging, and baseness. We have 
no crusade agaiDsi ih j great Parimelalagar. Only in 
the big harvest of fcis commentary, he hath missed 
an ear or two which has, fallen for our share to g^lean 

T. t'HlfcvAKESAVARAVA MOODS., H. A. 



The Small -Pox Goddess- 

(Continued frvpx Page 284 of Vol. IV). 
This, the necessary digression relating to the 
genesis of Marimm»m> ofrer, we can now see how the 
religio-niedical' treatment is conducted when a patient 
has fallen iH of pox. Prior to the visible manifestation 
of the contagion, the^ would-be patient suffers from a 
feeling of dull langoir a*id mopish break-down. He 
does not relish food properly nor does sleep give to 
his body the required amount of rest and peace. 
Slowly a fever invades lien subjecting him to terrible 
fits of vomitting. The temperature of the body rises 
from hour to hour, till at tlie close of the fever, hi s 
head swims and he is invariably in a delirium. In the 
case of certain patients, the delirium proves itself an 
unmitigated bane, and the " exoteric " signs of their 
" astrial experience " will provide wonders even to a 
special student of mental aberrations. The patient 
talks gibberish, sometimes a diglot, at other times a 
triglot, nay, even a pol|jglot mongrel, made up of un- 
intelligible language ^pd inarticulate sounds, the 
whole affair enormously terror-striking. Now and 
then, he starts up from bed with the blood-shot eyes 
of an inebriate, walks violently about the house, 
swooning down eventually on some spot, unable to bear 
the fatigue of his own boisterous exertions. This is 
the stage of great anxiety to the inmates of the house 
After a time, the body of the patient becomes sudden. 
ly covered with a crowd of rosy patches which after 
the subsidence of the f,pver and the delirium, resolve- 
and develop into pointed eruptions, finally to become 
the characteristic small-pox pustules. During th 6 
pyrexial paroxysms, the patient is believed to be on 
the eve of the privileged entry into the portals of 
Mariamman s citadel, as the ticket for admission has 
already been issued to him. He is practically enjoy- 
ing at thfc portico the sight of the inestimable doings 
of Her Suoreme Diabolic Majesty's militia. Thus tie 
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bed-ridden wretch is for the time being under the 
jurisdiction and governance of Pieki-A."yi the head- 
portress and staff -bearer of Man. 

Here we may pause to note how Pe'rhi looks, and 
what r61e she plsys in spreading the contagion. She 
is the chosen commandant in the infernal army of 
hobgoblins, salamanders and undines that are said to 
tread on Marti heel, and hence the right finger of 
the Small-Pox Goddess. Her face remicds one of that 
of the Royal Bengal Tiger as it stands surveying all 
around with a threatening mien, ready to pounce upon 
any intruder, while at its feet lies the newly-mauled 
deer, suitable for a rich meal. She puts on a tucker, 
which only assists to set her formidable-looking 
pendulous breasts off to greater effect. She is not a 
yonng dame by any means, but a blood-curdling 
shrewish old hag, with the bones of her batterred 
body prominently showing ..out, and the coriaceous 
elephantine skin pinched and shrivelled up, ever ou 
the look-out to dart at any healthy individual, and to 
lash into hu system a great amount of small-pox 
virus. And nearly nude is she in her narrow strip of 
cloth round the waist, and with matted and dishevel- 
led hair, and grinning teeth, like Death incarnate, she 
dances her demoniac dances to the resonant roarings 
of the hobgoblin bands. It is said that the patient's 
frightful groans, shrieks and frequent starting* from 
bed to ran about in maddened fury, are all ooeasioned 
by the run i h)|ll|sniiii i ■ from seeing the frantic merry- 
making and the deaHBiiiig pandemoniac howls of the 
hellish brigade. 

And naturally enough, the inmates try to do any- 
thing and everything in their power according to 
their lights to alleviate at the present crisis the 
patient's suffering by making the prescribed offerings 
tc Pechi. She is fond of loaves of the pattern of the 
Jewish thaw-bread, made of the floui-compouud of four 
different kinds of grain, and of some slices of oocoannt 
kernel, but without salt. So long as the delirium 
lasts, the offerings are prepared assiduously every 
■evening, and thrown off on the roof of the house with 
a pity-evoking call upon P*cki, to take taws away 
*ad,r$lieve *h* sufferer of his Mid-tormenting tors- 
Iftyrgr*! the propitiatory fodder to Peehia the patient 
in his 4ebri*us walkings and violences baibeyond 
measure uncontrollable, and if there tho be any 
possibility of his getting away unawares from the 
* honwj during his sagisg state of unoonsojswmeftl, 
«U the doors of iih# house are well shut 
2 



making any attempted exodus after the enforcing * 
Pechi impossible. For, it is said by age-worn matrons 
that, should at this stage he make an exit and people 
in the street gaze upon, him, Man would get trebly 
ferocious and do Away with him altogether. 

In a few days the delirious condition' cools down, 
the eruptions become more and more visible and the 
patient feels day after day the increasing pain all over 
the body owing to the intense and continuously rising 
inflammation. Having by this time thoroughly regain- 
ed his consciousness be smarts und>;r the agonies that 
prey upon him. The vesicles have g^own larger and 
bigger and the skin has become tense and painful 
around them. In some cases they may be so thick-set 
as to leave no room even for a pin-prick. Now and 
then the miserable sufferer is in a stupor through ex- 
cess of burning pain. He howls and whinee, and 
often even roars with unutterable rage ^.nd des- 
pair. To lie on his back would be a difficulty for 
him, for, all over that region there are enormous 
pustules. For a similar reason, he cannot repose on 
his sides, nor ou his face. Neither can he sit or 
squat, nor even stand on his leg's. The sole ■ of the 
foot, the scalp, the interior of the aose and even the 
white of the eyes are invaded by a multitude of ex- 
cruciating eruptions. Again, when thti pustules have 
advanoed in development, an unbearable itching sen- 
sation is felt at every point on the body, in addition 
to the previous pain and the feeling of burning. 
Even the most downy quilt wfll be nothing short of 
a prickly bed of thorns. The only commiseration for 
all this he can legitimately expect from his friends 
and relations, is an address to hinr now and again as, 
•< Mah*m—m~~m(iyi ! Please don't fret. Maham— 
m—ndyi ! Please don't be angry. I beseech yoo not to 
trouble the child, I shall present you with as offering 
of a eoaple of mud eyes, and I shall give yoo a cool- 
ing, refreshing bath of tender cocoanat waterJ' They 
mean by such prayers that they will do all in their 
might to appease the Small fox 'jfuMw, that she 
may deign to let the patient alone, witboafc much hurt. 

As soon as the state of delirium has passed, and 
smell pinkikh. vesicles have made thair appearance ou 
the body, the inmates of the house gat bold -of some 
of titfi oldest—nearly always wiuowed*-^sroiies in the 
village, to -diagnose the case properly. These old 
gossips are credited with a gjwater experience of 
eruptiv* affeetMM like small -pox than even she best 
European dexmatstogist, and unless they eeiisffbssissi 
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it is » distinct case of small-pox, the people .in the 
house may not begin the necessary medico-religious 
observance enjoined by tradition in the case of small- 
pox, and small-pox alone. And so the old women 
■with their ehrivelled-up skin, toothless mouth and 
white-hooded ' face, who are a hideous spectacle 
by themselves, crowd round the bed-stead of the 
patient in the early morning, remove the sheets off his 
body, and start an inspection of the eruptions on it. 
Meantime the patient is crying aloud unable to endure 
the agonies, and after deep deliberation the women 
unanimously pase the verdict, " It is a case of Maha- 
Mayi. She has strewn her pearls richly. Put up a 
4 Pot ' in a separate room and invite her." 

The ceremonial of praying to Mari to come to an ap- 
pointed room of the house, and of inducing her 3 by 
entreaties to linger there till the inmates give her sub- 
missive leave to repair elsewhere, is very interesting. 

A battered and bruised big brass-pot, of antedrluvi- 
an appearance, the outcome of indigenous industry, is 
chosen, and filled with water it is left in a room that 
may be temporarily set apart in order> to invoke 
Mdriamtnan for consultation and advice on various 
pouits in connection with her specialty. The month 
of the pot is plugged with a bnnch of margosa leaveB 
which, in turn,- is surmounted by a husked cocoa- 
not with the " Kudumi " not torn off- The 
ground immediately in. front of the sacred pot is 
converted into an altar for Mari ) on which will be 
found displayed to view, all the various things sup- 
posed to be her pet food. We can expect to find 
a handful of a 'peculiar preparation of roasted rice, 
known in Tamil' as " Aval," a bottle of cocoanut- 
toddy, some cigars, and a lew young cocoanuts of 
big size with a portion, of the greenish rind chipped 
off. For, we must remember that whatever may be 
her savage or barbaric look, in point of smoking or 
drinking she is inferior to no fashionable of this 
dawn of the twentieth Century. She is not a mem- 
ber of any "Temperance Association" or " Temperance 
League," and teetotalers in her opinion are a set of 
inane noodles., We may also find en the altar, a 
large quantity of ' cold rice' soaked in * liquid that 
is in an advanced stage of fermentation. The most 
aged woman available in the house takes charge of 
the room and its contents, and the various ceremonies 
she has to perform as Man's officiating priestess 
pro tempore.. Ever} morning all the old offerings are 
removed and new ones are put in their place ; the 



former are given away to Sudra menials and to 
Brahmin boys that may chance to visit the house. 
Here, before detailing the way ia which the old 
offerings are doled out, we must pause to note an im- 
portant fact which accounts for more small-pox pati- 
ents among Hindus than among Europeans. 

The European nations avoid the contagion by dread- 
ing and fleeing from it, while the Hindu courts it from 
the superstitious fear that he provokes the wrath of 
' Mari ' in case he does not willingly place himself 
under her ' merciful sway, 1 when there is an opportu- 
nity. The small-pox may be raging in a village and 
may be carrying off men and women as victims in large 
numbers, yet the Hindu will hardly dare to hear any 
advice coming from a sanitary or vaccination inspec^ 
tor as to the ready means of keeping it in check. In- 
stances are not uncommon when a vaccination inspector 
visits a village with hi3 'lymph ' and ' lancet,' while 
the Brfthmans try to send him away with bribes. They 
do not want the Englishmen's * false-pearls,' for to see 
counterfeit things smuggled into her pert will excite 
Mari to greater anger and she may "play away " then 
with the population only too heartily. Such is the 
belief of the orthodox villager towards vaccination. 

.Now to go back to onr skinny, ugly ' priestess.' 
She rises quite early in the morning, goes to a tank in 
the vicinity, bathes and returns home with a narrow- 
necked brass-pot filled with the tank -water. As she is 
coming, she may not even touch or speak to others, such 
is the scantimony that attaches to her clothes, soaked 
through and through with water, and clings to her 
weather-worn pinched-up constitution, when once she 
akes upon herself the onerous office of the priestess 
at Mart's shrine. Nobody could even think of going 
near her lest the holy air investing her body should 
get vitiated. As soon as she comes home, she casts 
off her wet garments and puts on dry clothes that 
were kept in a lonely spot beyond the polluting reach 
of any other human being. After wearing her 
garments, she begins a course of mock -begging at 
the houses in the street, demanding from their inmates 
in the name of Mari "measures of pearl." In each 
bonse, they present her with ' cold rice' in great 
ceremonial austerity. And her .begging bowl which 
is generally of large capacity is brimful before she 
returns to *he infected roof from her trip. Then she 
enters the room of ' sanctum' in the house, empties- 
the water that was put the previous day from the 
brasS-pot, and replenishes it with the tank -water 
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newly brought at dawn. Afterwards, all the old 
offerings on the altaT are removed, and new ones 
are substituted in their place Thus, the old " cold- 
rice" is taken away and the new " cold-rice" eked out 
by " begging " is thrust in its stead. The old cocoa- 
nuts are removed and fresher ones are brought in. 

Meantime crowds of children and boys are making 
their appearance into the infected house at the especial 
request of their parents that Mari might condescend 
to come down and " play." These members sit at 
Chota-Hazri in the house, when the old " cold-rice " 
that stood at the altar as an offering is served to them 
that they may eat the small-pox " pearls." One be- 
lief is that each grain of the " cold-rice " is a " pearl " 
of J/uri, and their consuming the food will be instru- 
mental in bringing about a mild invasion of pox. And 
the old water of the brass-pot is also dashed on the 
bod; of these innocents, as it is thought that it is 
nothing short of the holy " purulent matter " of the 
small-pox pustule. Some c£ t the younger boys are 
brought near the bedstead of the patient that they 
may readily receive "the grace of Mari." Under 
these conditions it is easily understood how Hindus 
manage to victimise themselves on Her infernal altar. 
This self -hniling into the pit of Death is no better 
than the Moabite habit of burning, rather roasting 
children alive to appease the grim, blood-thirsty 
Moloch. The other offerings are dispensed to Su- 
dras saving the unh naked tender cocoannts which are 
used as the main drink of the patient in the hot after- 
noons. The remnanta of the previous day's offeringof 
the gently sour "cold-rice" and cold-rice-water are the 
food upon which he may be chiefly said to subsist. 

One thing to remark in this connection is that in 
the case of small-pox, even though there might be a 
slow fever present, the patient's regimen contravenes 
out and out the normal dietary in ordinary cases of 
fever. In fact, the cold-rice and fruits which are 
invariably given to the patient would be the last thing 
to be recommended to him when he is ordinarily 
afflicted with febrile symptoms. Thus people fear 
more Mari's dictates, than even the demands of tem- 
poral hygiene. 

The pain of the patient increases with the ascent 
of the sun in the heavens, and the burning and itch- 
ing are aggravated a good deal in the hot afternoons 
by the noisome flies which flit about btizzingly on the 
body of the patient attracted by the foetor exhaled 
by his suppurating pnstnleB. To allay this itching 



sensation the " priestess" sits by the bedofAfari 1 * 
" chosen subject," and gently passes again and 
again a bunch of margosa leaves she' holds in 
her hand over the patient's body. This operation Bhe 
may be engaged in, night and day. It has the double 
advantage of driving off the flies and relieving the un- 
bearable itch- A fan of palm-leaf is also used occasion- 
ally. But the Neem is the special badge of Maris* 
Service and it should be used unceasingly. No English 
medicines, however effective in doing good at this 
stage, can be permitted. They will merely say that 
they are not approved by Mari's diabolic legislation, 
and their use may end with the unappeasable wrath 
of Mari and the summary penalty of malformation of 
the limbs, disfigurement of the body, or death. Bana- 
nas are commonly given to eat, cocoa nut- water for 
drinking and " cold-rice" as food. 

Days elapse in this fashion with the above monoto- 
nous in-door ceremonies when the pustules gradually 
" blacken" and " wither" from the region of the head 
downwards. The outf-door religious ceremonies at 
this time have to do with the propitiatory acts at the 
temple of Mdriamman situated amidst the " Gr&ma- 
Devatas" of the village on the roadside or elsewhere. 
We have further certain religious rules restricting 
the Bort of men and women that can be admitted into 
the infected house and governing the method of cook- 
ing to be u dopted. These we will presently consider 
leriatim. 

Readers of Walter Pater may well remember his 
observations in "Marius the Epicurean" on the priest- 
hood of Aesculapius, and the value of dreams thought 
to be inspired by the God of Medicine, in supplying 
information about the origin and development of dis- 
eases. If among the ancient Romans, dreams were the 
sole channel for ascertaining the mode of treatment of 
a particular disease, the symbology of clinical disci- 
pline was most effectively mirrored in the look and 
appurtenances of Aesculapius, the cure of ailments 
was more religious than medical not less so, have 
been the ruling Dra vidian practices in relation to the 
treat tueut of many contagious diseases over which 
demonalatOTy holds such unbounded bway ; only in 
place of the Roman id-earns, we have put in the Hindu 
delirious ravings. 

We have referred already to the unmeaning gab- 
ble, sometimes positively frightful, that proceed from, 
the patient, during the stage of the delirium coming 
• on straightway in the wake of the eruptive fever, in 
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ninety oases out of a hundred. The sufferer lives and 
moves and has his being in a world of his own, 
thoroughly oblivious of what is passing on about him, 
and talks of things which will be palpable perhaps 
only to a derauged imagination fired with the excite- 
ment of a high fever. His incoherent talk interlarded 
with groans and shrieks, is a Chinese puzzle to his 
relations that sit hard by, endeavouring to read a mea- 
ning out of his flippant words. He is Mari's oracle, 
and ought to be listened to with abiding reverence 
and interest, as every unmeaning syllable of hisr, 
might veil some sober truth or premonition, having a 
direct bearing upon the prognosis of the complain^ 
and afford a clue to the extent of the spread of the 
coutagion, and the range of mortality from it in the 
village. Many women who pose, by reason of their 
past experience, as experts in interpreting oracular 
effusions, sit near him, and cross him with subtle 
questions. Mdri, they say, speaks through him for 
the time, and true and trained interpreters could make 
out her intentions easily. Queries like these are put 
to him, " How many houses yon propose to visit f 
Where do you come from ? What time you will stop 
in'our place ? How, many deaths there might be at 
tie village ?" Then many a time Hamilton's well-worn 
definition of Metaphysics said to have been given by 
a farmer with his bland flatness, is borne out to a 
letter, and every one becomes an authoritative ex- 
pounder of mystic and recondite divinations. In a 
few cases, what looks like a relevant answer will be 
obtained though it may not have a shadow of truth in 
it The meaning one should attach to such show of 
relevancy gets clear, if we know the secret of how to 
prolong the so mnoloquiaut of a dreamer by throwing 
out " a suggestion '' as they technically say, or 
suitabb ideas te keep up and develop the train of 
fancy passing in through dreamer's mind. Similarly, 
the highly-strung imagination of 4 disorderly mind, as 
that of the patient, eeuld he made oaoaswnalhy to run 
f& the desired groove by repeated clever questionings. 
As the patient is groaning under the Ui^starred raef, 
to the 1 * dismay and despair of hit) ■faaatioas rela- 
tions, the- good man of the house has airendy convert- 
ied the temple of Mu*% situated on the roadside, or 
■elsewhere in the vicinity, into a scene of the loioat 
-pien& devotion. The gruesome severity of the Goddess 
is a great deal enhanced by the orumbling .exterior 
Add the ksuun ted look of the tempi a<anid the Bnlleraiess, 
aay, the appalling nature of the ceremonies ovodncted> 



there. The temple is not a piece of elaborate architec- 
ture or costly masonry, but a simple tile-roofed build- 
ing, without even the outer court or the imposing, 
" Portico," if we may use the expression, of the ,ordi- 
oary Hindu Pagoda. The dearth of any vegetation 
ronnd the temple, the grim colossal idol of Pechi at the 
gate-way, the altar of red brick-work in the open in 
front, usually breast-high, bearing a large, dark, iron 
trident that has been bedaubed many a time with the 
blood of immolated goats and fowls, all these combine 
to create in the Hindu's mind an awe which rises in in- 
tensity with the intensity of devastation in the village, 
during the reign of the fell epidemic, and which 
assumes an almost superphysical aspect to the quailing 
devotee, as he sees the solitary temple in the scorching 
glare oi the cruel Indian summer- At fee expense of 
the infected house, the priest of the temple called 
Pujari or Pwnddram, starts a new routine of devotional 
acts. In the morning, an elaborate Archana ia made 
consisting of the offering bt flowers of different haes 
and varied fragrance; camphor and f rank-incense are 
burnt, whose fumes filling the temple-house with an 
unutterable odour of sanctimony and divine grace, 
known sometimes to translate theeools of votaries ; 
and " holy ashes" scrupulously prepared by complicat- 
ed processes of sieving and sifting are offered at 
the feet of the granitoid image, w&h the mumbling 
of incantations. The ashes are brought to the house 
as a matutinal charm, and they are smeared oxer the 
forehead of the patient and sprinkled -into his month, 
in order to stave off firolenee bf ' She cont&fribn to 
any bad degree. 

At noon, the ground adjoining the temple is carefully 
watered on all sides by -special coolies employed lor the 
purpose thatthe mind of the Goddess may grow "ceoi." 
The idol also is frequently bathed in a mixtnre/sf 
milk, honey and clarified hotter The water of many 
tender coeoannts is used at intervals aa an intermedi- 
ate ablution. Saeh propitiatory acts relieve the 
mind of the inmates of the bouse, a gveat deal, of the 
panic of any farther suffering or molestation fcom 
Mori, since they, it is fthottght, wilt tend to lessen 
the burning sensation and the itch, so incidental to > 
the contagion, in the scorching *nd snlfary ; sfteWofins 
which are a special feature of the Smallpox season 
iB South India. 

As the day wanes, and oigbMaii ...waaiaajicee, jjbe 
sound of ceremonies oandueted in ihs morning is 
«spua. repeated at the temple, a»d*he " holy'' offering 
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of ashes is sent to the house as " the precious Gift " 
for the nee of the putient. The routine of the " ex- 
traordinary " temple- service will continue, so long as 
the pnatulesgo on actively developing when the pain 
is intense and smarting unbearable. 

In bail types of small-pox, through the intensity of 
the invasion, and the multitude of pustules that plague 
the suffeier, cataract in the eye ia brought on new and 
again, and sometimes even distortion of the body, 
telling upon the gait and the erect posture. When 
the inmates entertain the faintest suspicion from symp- 
toms that are already manifest, that such deformities 
might occur, they pray to the Goddess that they would 
present her with votive offerings of mud eyes, mud 
legs and t so on t should the deformities be averted- It 
is such presents, the result of vows, that catch first 
and foremost the gaze of the beholder, as be is brought 
face to face, for the first time, with any Mariaminan 
temple- The accumulated mud-offerings of years, 
many of which in a rapid state of decay, may be seen 
crowded together unceremoniously in froot of the 
temple, not to mention the iorages of men and women 
of baked mud, standing as so many servitors of the 
Goddess in hideous array. 

Another vow taken in given-up cases of Small-pox 
is to give *' a dance " in her honour, which is peculiar, 
and must be undertaken only by a special set of Sudra 
men and women, who form professional companies, and 
■who could be engaged for payment. It is only during the 
time of the annual festival of the Goddess that such 
3 danoe ought to be celebrated. Ah the dance is an 
institution playing a very important part in the social 
life of every South Indian village, it will not be out 
of place here to give a brief account as to how it is 
conducted, and what the nature atid Btatus of the 
,p»rf ormera are. 

The dancing companies are itinerant and make a 
living by undertaking " dances" for people who have 
taken dance-vows to the Goddess, Men and women, 
boys and girls, from among the low ranks of the 
Sndra community contribute to their number, and the 
women that join such companies are notably of low 
moralja. They combine with their.dance a rude mode 
of opera-like acting, singing snatches of wild ballads, 
doggerels, and bazaar-lyrics which are in the month 
of every Indian beggar, street crgan-grinder, cart- 
dtiver, and jutka-wallah, exuberant witt ranch of 
animal spirits. The iom&tes have appointed in 
their vow a particular annual festival of tan God-- 
diss to fulfil their promise. The annual festival rnhs 
3 



to as much as even a month in some villages, and a 
day out of it, is chosen for making good the vow. 
The priest <tt the temple is given notice of the fact on 
that day, so that lie may arrange to take the idol in 
procession round the streets in the evening and bring 
it to the desired house at night. Meanwhile, the man- 
ager of a dancing company specially stopping in the 
village on account of tha festival season is sent for, 
and en the terms being settled is asked to come with 
his retinue and the requisite furnishings soon after the 
idol reaches the house, which will generally be at 9 p.m. 
Before this, a large shed will have already been erect- 
ed in front of the house in view of the intended re- 
ception to the Goddess and the forthcoming dance 
in her honour. 

At one end of the shed, the fully decked wooden 
imaf e of the Goddess, which is usually varnished with 
a thick red shiny paint, is seated in great pomp after 
the procession lias been gone through. Allelic people 
of the street assemble there and prostrate themselves 
before tl« image and indulge in every pious«justicu- 
lation. The dance which is invariably conducted 'in 
the presence of the image is supposed to be witnessed 
and enjoyed by the Goddess " unseen by man," Though 
it is usual to begin the dance a* soon as the idol 
reaches the house, yet, if it is an early hour, they some- 
times put it off till it is as late as ten'or eleven p. h. 
By the time the dance will commence, all the people 
in the street are ready after their supper for the 
coming recreation, munching their betel-nm, and as- 
sembling under the pandil with screams and laughter 
to witness the interesting performance, The clouty 
population of Sudra menials with their stolid sons and 
daughters who make up the greater part of the sight- 
Beers on the occasion, grace the assembly not a little. 

The pit, the stage, and the firing room are all one 
and the samp. The mud-covered floor under the jpandal 
affords enough room for the various functions of the 
actors and spectators. Nothing is screened off from 
view as there is hardly any need for the actors to 
change apparel or trappings. Each actor comes dress- 
ed once for all in tawdry native costumes, pleasing to» 
the crowd, with head-gear and the rest made of ordi- 
nary <vood, coloured varnish, plaster and tinsel. The 
same might be said of the actresses also who pro- 
bably pnt more pain on their face. Any scene, nay 
any situation is improvised with the readiness and 
rustic simplicity of the proverbial fairy-acting in " A 
Midsummer Night'B Dream." 
«Now, the sound of the weird bag pipe begins to roll 
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on ihe air making a mewing musici while the sicken- 
ing thirds on the tabor keep time and the clamorous 
cymbals gingle incessantly. Big uhalltfw-bottonied 
chatties filled with oil (not the petrolicm by any means!) 
are fixed on tall posts. Thick wicks knotted and twist- 
ed, of the size.of one's knuckles are immersed in the 
oil and lighted. These primitive lamps which are 
placed two on each side of the " Boards " do duty for 
the costly appliances used in the English dancing- 
hall. 

After the preliminary flourish of " mewing " and 
" tbuddimg," an actor appears on the scene whom«the 
audience is presumed 10 take for a king of the old 
Heroic period of the Mahabharat, His queen joins 
him presently, her face rippling with smiles. Both 
sine solids and crack iokes. A Prime Minister and 
a Clown appear by and bye." All these mix together 
and exhibit to the audience some pantomime, a W 
attempts tft coarse repartees, some snatches of libidi- 
ous love songs, a few gallant-lik« acts. There is deaf- 
ening vocal music now and then, and ainpl^ demon- 
stration of provincial slang in language and manners. 
In fact the ludicrous attitudes and gesfiures which 
aotors and actressses put on, the drollery twinkling 
in their eye, the clownish nature of their behaviour 
and deportment, the tones, now drolling, now gurg- 
ling in which they carry on their conversation, 
abounding in fantastic quips and jokes, all these 
beggar description. Thus the hours wear on till it is 
almost day-break, when the play closes, the actors 
are paid bj the goodman of the house, and the G-od- 
dess, after the yimates have taken leave of her in the 
usual style, by burning camphor and frank-incense 
and " offering" betet-nut, repairs to her temple-home 
on the shoulders of the "men who are appointed to 
carry her. 

The above description will give a fair idea of the 

so-called " dnnce-vows" for M an, Amman, taken by 

the inmates of^he house, when they have reason to 

despair of tne life of the patient from any alarming 

symptoms. But one of the most prominent of the 

'rites that is undertaken in the house during the 

patient's agonies, as the vesicles are advancing in 

development is the costly dispensing of ncejgrnel 

to the Sudra menials in the village. 

A large quantity of rice, even* as many as lour or 
Jive markals at times, mixe>l with dkol, pieces of 
tender cocoanafc kernel, salt and abundant water is 
bojled down to a very liquid sort of savoury Kanji 
and distributed to numerous Sudra people including 



young children, on sultry noons. This treat ist 
repeated every second or third day till the pustules 
" blacken," shrivel and tend to slough. The recipients 
swallow the gruel with keen zest, soliciting loudly, 
as J they do so, " the gracious company of the sweet- 
Goddess," i.e., an invasion of small-pox that would 
be mild and not painful- The Kanji being a gift 
dispensed to honour the presence of the Goddess, it 
is supposed that those who partake of it will surely 
have an attack of pox, but never of a fatal or danger- 
ous nature as they voluntarily implore her "to set her 
seal" on them. Though the distribution of Kanji is 
believed to be a means of pacifying Mari, the deafen- 
ing noise the menials make as they crowd at the 
street-door to partake oE the distribution never 
fails to.annoy a good deal the woeful sufferer within. 
So much so, th.it during the performance of the 
Jfajiji-dispensing ceremony, the patient oftentimes 
imagines it were better he was left alone than sub- 
jected to the inflection of such horrid yells from the 
people at the irritating mid-day 

The restrictions observed in regard to ihe admissions 
of people into the infected house are varied and must 
be closely looked into. Enthusiasts possessed of 
" Indo-mania" may try to read the inculcation of the 
best principles of the most approved modern hygiene 
under those restrictions. But one who studies the 
facts with dispassionate judgment and unbiassed 
reason, will best be able to judge whether hygiene 
any more than steps to stave off further progress of 
the contagion, is ever contemplated under the mask 
of snch time-honoured injunctions- Now, what are> 
the actual restrictions obtaining under the infected 
roof ? A pure virgin, a wife, that did not enter into 
sexual relations with her husband the previous night, 
a bachelor of unsullied morals, a married inan that 
'* knew" not his bride within the past 12 hours, and 
all widowers and widows of no loose character might 
go into the sick room and visit the patient. One that 
has had a recent shave or an " oil-bath," a maiden or 
woman using scented cosmetics or ,: painted with 
saffron'' will never be allowed to reach the bedside of 
the patient, not one who had just returned from any 
outstation. Even parents are never permitted to 
see their child should they chance to come-, from any 
oatside • place, however much they may anxiously 
yearn. Thft son will probably have taken pox whilst 
stopping in a town whither he may have been sent on 
some purpose by his parents, and they will have 
come from their home in great flurry on an urgent 
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message, extremely eager to see their darling ; yet 
they oo old never be allowed entry into .the house, 
immediately after their arrival- They ought to stop 
elsewhere in the town for a day or two, and after 
a sufficient lapse of time, Tanging from 2 to 5 day's 
according to circumstance* may get admission into 
the infected house. The inmates should be free from 
all ideas of " wedded-life" till the Goddess " goes 
oat of the house; if they are not, they would quit 
-the house Altogether. The entry or retention, of 
people happening to be of a different description 
from the above, is a are, it is thought, to kindle 
*he Hure of the imperious and sulky divinity ; as a 
consequence, the patient might suffer enormously 
■from the pangs of the disease, if the Grodess in her 
-anger is so forgiving as not to make away with 
him. The malformations and the deformities inciden- 
tal to patients emerging out of a bad attack such as 
■blindness, lameness and other disfiguring distortions 
-and even occasional paralysis are nothing else than 
punishments inflicted by Man for violating her dic- 
tates. 

Again, within*the house itself no tasteful toilet or 
gay decoration is permitted. There should not be 
any loud outburst of laughter, nay, any indication of 
merriment, and everything ought to be grave- looking 
without even a shadow of light-heartedness- They are 
not to hold a sumptuous banquet inviting friends 
and relations, and are farther strictly prohibited from 
preparing any dish involving frying. The use of sesa- 
Baum or coooanut-oil for culinary purposes is disconn- 
■fensncedi not to mention its service during bath. or 
-toilet. But-farttftir stead, castor-oil or ghee can be 
used with perfect immunity. Xf the patient was mar- 
ried, his bride, should quit the house and live away 
fnyn it till " the Goddess left the house." Any slight 
Infringement from these rules may result in some- 
thing dismally injurious to the sufferer. 

Tradition has it that the small-pox patient should 

-on no account be allowed to travel, for'JfaAamay* will 

little brook any default un the part of her conscript 

■in that direction. And mention, must also be made of 

the widespread belief that there c p ould be no worse 

•crime under the Sun. patting an affront upon thp 

■Goddess' legislation, than the patient's shifting to his 

bride'* bouse. The fate of the sufferer will then be 

almost sealed, and the virulence and magnitude of the 

attack will pass conception. Bat, according to some 

'high priests of demonolatry, who might outdo Jesoits 

■in . casuistry and hair-splitting explanations the 



degree of penalty will lessen with individual circum- 
stances of extenuation. Thus, differences are con- • 
templated between the patient who repaired to the 
residence of his spouse of his own free will, and the 
patient who was removed to his bride's house with- 
out his consciousness or will, by his friends or rela- 
tions, between the sufferer who was tarrying at hia 
father-in-law 'a -residence when casually overtaken by 
the disease, and the sufferer who reached hia father- 
in-law's house after the Bytnptoms were once patent 
upon his body, 

We may presume for the sake of our present ac- 
count that the patient has not transgressed any of 
the recognised enactments of Mart. At the point 
we have now reached, the stage, of unconscious 
raving will certainly have passed away. The 
stags? that succeeds it ie far worse. Conscious- 
ness has become thoroughly restored only to make 
him doubly alive to the inflammatory .pain all 
over his body. As ha* been already pointed ont^ 
he cannot»rest easily in«any posture. Even the calls 
of nature^ can never be attended to without the assist- 
ance of somebody. The midnight hoars become 
the most painful and dreary. The company of rela- 
tions and friends which was perhaps, in a measure, 
a source of diversion during the day is refused to him 
then. Thus, the solitude of the midnight added on 
to his natural sleeplessness, harrows him, giving him. 
ample leisure to fume over his mordant pain. In a 
few days, the pain lessens, although, an unexpected 
sensation of unbearable itch is ushered in step by step 
The remedies usually employed to allay it have al- 
ready been dwelt upon at sufficient length. Suffice it 
to say here, that when^ the" itch is at its climax, 
a stage from which the ' small-pox sufferer 
can reasonably look lorward to certain recovery, he 
loses control over him*elf, and scratches biff body, 
especially the face so heartily, tbat nothing short of 
bleeding happens in many instances. The fittings 
which Are so conspicuous a feature in.str '1-pox 
stricken people are due to the inordinate scratching 
under such tempting Odds. But as a mechanical 
preventive against the disfiguring mischief of the 
fingers>the patient's brands are now and then muffled 
with pads of rags. Jn the face of such precautions, it 
is not uncommon to fiad patients emerging oat of the 
attack, woefully pockpitten. Again, on those pustu- 
les that hare been scratched to a bjad depth.and which 
might turn oat thereby fresh seats of ioflammatina 
and irritation, it is usual to apply as a medioanterft 
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tender neem leaves brayed to a pulp. But, whether 
this method of treating is altogether free from ob- 
jection aocording to the healing art of tlrta West, this 
is not the place for us to discuss. As the belief jfoes, 
no better doctoring could be devised under the circum- 
stances to assist the patient looking to the fact that 
he is, for all intents and purposes, entirely at the 
mercy of Man. 

By degrees, the feeling of itch gets more and 
more tolerable, and the patient's appetite, which was 
hitherto at a low ebb, improves fairly- The fat 
vesicles*ha?e in the meantime shrunk in size and* are 
at next door to " withering." The patient is also 
able to divert himself by conversation with his visi- 
tor and thinks tbat after all life is worth living. 
Such signs lead his relations to conclude that the 
time has come when they might think of the nfeues* 
sary post-clicical " bath," All the old matron^ in 
thestreeffare specially invited to pronounce their 
opinion whether the sufferer is fit for the " bath ' or 
it should be put off till after sometime. Tf they 
should concur in believing that the day has come, 
a day for the " bath" ia appointed, anS a thanks, 
g ving prnyers is offered to Mari seeking submis- 
sively her leave for the intended " bath." 

We must note, in passing, that tbe Tamil- 
speaking people of Southern India recognise vari- 
ous types of small-pox, differentiating them 
by the duration of the invasion, the acutenesa of the 
suffering, and the shape and the number of the pus- 
tules. Ono form is known in Tamil as " Panai-YtTi" 
(Palm-climber.), another, " Hanoi- Viiri" (Sand-hea- 
f3r), and so on. The former is so designated from 
the circumstance that the pustules tirst develop from 
the foot up, then snivel from the head down, again 
latten from the foot forwards, and so on in succession. 
This rhythmic rising and falling in the size of the 
vesicles from-' toe to top' and ticg vena, have probab- 
ly suggested to the people's mind the idea of the 
* Palm-climber' or the proverbial toddy-drawer or 
Shdnan. A similar explanation would apply to the 
M>mal-vari type. In this case, the pustules are com- 
paratively small, but very numerous, so much so, the 
Collection resembles a heap of \&rge graiift c-f sand 
dashed on the body, Other types are not wanting in 
which the vesicles are arranged in the form of a bunch 
of grapes or run into one anothor so as to become 
large-sized pustales "enclosing enormous purulent mat- 
ter. These are known to both Hindus and Europeans, 
"who have[deviEed names for them in conformity with 



the genius of their respective languages Fov instance. 
the meaning of the opposite English word Ct>Tifmh&*f 
as applied to a type of small-pox will be patent U- 
every well-informed student of the tongue. 

No doubt, the main event paving the way for tke- 
patient's post-clinical " bath" is the shriukingof the 
pustules from head to foot. In fact, even if the 
shrinking should have proceeded only so far down a>- 
the chest, the ptople are satisfied and are not nfrtrirl 
of voting for the patient's " bath," As the " bath" is 
peculiar in many wnys, we must linger a while here to 
make out the interesting features under this item. 

By the day of the " bath," our patient will have 
hardly attained to that level of health which couM 
impart to him strength sufficient to move jibout or 
which could enable him to sit on his hams. He is lift- 
ed bodily, therefore, by his nursing relations and 
gently placed in the " court-yard" where his bathing 
usually takes place. One or two members hold hiiv 
in a squatting attitude, when the delightfully warm 
water is drizzling ou his head. The water that i= 
thus used should have been moderately heated with 
plenty of neem leaves and chopped slices of saffron. 
Some grains of omam (country-wort) aro also pounced 
and put into it. Thus, when it is in a fit condition to 
be used for the bath, it will be a sort of w/jak decoc- 
tion of neem leaves and saffrdn, flavoured also with 
omam. This bathing lotion, if we may so stylo it, is 
believed to be prepared from a special recipe given by 
Mari, in her overflowing mercy for her wretched ctiil- _ 
dren on earth. It is quite probable that the bath ha" 
also some antiseptic properties. Nine or ten average- 
sized pitchers of the water, so carefully prepared, are 
geutly poured on the body of the patient, the wither- 
ed pustules being softly rubbed in the meanwhile with 
a tender bunch of neem leaves by a special woman, 
that attends to the work. At -the close of the bath. 
his body is cautiously wiped from head to foot by 
means of soft, thread-bare rags, cushion-like to touch 
by women who are supposed to be skilled in the busi- 
ness. The moisture on the body is thus taken awav 
with hardly any trouble to the patient, who is, next, 
taken to a roomy spot in tbe house and left tc^, recline 
at full length. He is then supplied with meal pre- 
pared in strict accordance with the rules of regimen 
prescribed for tbe present stage, about which we shall 
have occasion to speak presently. 

The next bath comes off after the lapse of three or 
tour days. It is different from the preceding in that 
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oil is introduced in it as an emollient application for 
the first time after the attack of small-pox. The fact 
is well known that in ordinary instances of the so- 
called " oil-bath," the native of the Tamil districts 
rubs himself, to begin with, with a large quantity of 
Besamuoi oil, and washes himself, afterwards, toler- 
ably clean of the anointment by a judicious use of the 
" oil cake " of Bosnia longifollia or of the ground 
legumes of Acacia eoncinna. Although the second bath 
in question might, for courtesy's sake, be designated 
an " oil-bath," we should not fail to notice tlmt the 
usual sesamum oil will never be employed in it, as 
being prohibited by Mari's dictates Castor-oil is 
therefore substituted in the place of the ordinary 
hair wasj. Just as in the case of the first bath, the 
patient 13 held in a squatting position by a female mem- 
ber of the family, while a second person gently 
applies castor-oil to his head, ~the locks on which 
hare become badly matted through neglect of 
dressing during the disease. The body also is bedaubed 
profusely with the oil- Brayed Phateolu» mungo is 
then cautiously, rubbed, with a goodly quantity of 
tepid water, on his bead and body, in order to remove 
the oil. Lukewarm water is next poured on him aa a 
bath. A soft tattered towel is brought in, wherewith 
the la Bt d -ops of water that might remain on his 
body are removed. His diet awaits him with scru- 
pulous punctuality the moment he is out of this 
elaborate bathing, and, after his breakfast is over, 
he is left to lie down and sleep. Tiie castor-oil ' wash' 
is repeated once in^very three or four days, till, by 
degrees, the rules Slacken, and the oaual sesamuoi oil 
is used without objection, ev<?n before Mdri is " taken 
leave of." 

A word or two is here necessary abr>ut the patient's 
iietary during the period covered by these religio- 
medical baths- Being considered to be affected with 
i wasting disease, he is fed with very nutritious food. 
Curds and ghee are given in la\ ish abundance. Chilly 
is invariably avoided. As a substitute for this ordinary 
curry-stuff of the Hindu Cookery, pepper is Used in 
the preparations meant for the patient's consumption, 
lieala are given to him many times a day to make 
ap, Ju -j^t were, for his lost strength and vigour. The 
recovering patient is also, to be true to facts, a 
ravenous eater. And he digests well at the same time, 
neing possessed after the attack of a good and un- 
dring stomach. We must remember again that when 
iie ordinary sesamum oil is begnu to be used at a 
4 



hair-wash, the eating of cold rice in the early morn- 
ing, mixed with a large quantity of creamy cards, 
is recommended, nay, enforced in rhe cftse of the 
patient. But he only h-iits at the idea. For, the diet is 
more than palatable to him, and he enjoys it witii no 
inconsiderable zest Such is the supreme and enviable 
quality of the appetite the disease blesses him with, 
for sometime at any rate after its expiry. It is quite a 
common thing to find people after an attack of small- 
pox, growing much bulkier and fatter, bulkier and 
fatter indeed than what they were tike, before tbe 
attack. 

The people in the house will not pitch upon a time 
" to give the Goddess leave"' so soon as the patient , 
would wish for, for more thnn one reason- When once" 
che bas picked op sufficient strength to wnlk about, he 
is ifaturally desirous to go out of the house, and to 
mix with people in the street, from whom ne has been 
cut off for so long a time. The domestic immurement 
is too much for him But under hardly any .circum- 
stances will he be permitted to get away, if the Goddess ' 
has not been previously " taken leave of. ' For another 
thing, tbe Goddess should not be sent out, unless 
she had shown to the inmates a wiJIingnesB to retire 
to her home or to roam elsewhere. There might be, for 
instance, other members of the family under the infect- 
ed roof, without any visitation, and, thus, in antici- 
pation of farther attacks on such of them, the inmates 
watt for a fairly long period, ranging usually from 
£0 to 30 days, after the complete recovery of the 
patient, before thinking of " sending Her home.* 
It is supposed that the ten days preceding and 
succeeding the New Moon are the most favour- 
able, or, rather, likel/ days for a ' fresh sport 
of hers, with any others, in the patient's house. The . 
inmates take care, therefore, to prolong Mie in- 
terim, between the recovery of the patient and 
the ceremony of " sanding Her home," as much as 
possible, lest otherwise they should incur the severe 
displeasure of the sufly Goddess, ending, perhaps, 
in the wholesale death of the entire family. The 
popular belief is very strong on this point, and every 
endeavour will, as a consequence, be unflinchingly 
made, to give the Goddess full opportunity " to play 
herself out" with such inmates of the house as she 
has either failed, or did not find time hitherto to 
" sport with." This tiresome interim, the unfortunate 
patient will have to connt as an age, since strict 
watch will be main taiued over him to gee that he 
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does not stir anywhere beyond the four walls of the 
house. In a word, he will never be permitted to step 
outside the threshold -of hia house under any contin- 
gency whatever, for fear of fretting the Goddess by 
making a public exhibition of her " robs of pearls," 
which she, in her extreme grace, has seen it fit '' to 
deck him with." The public ought not to gaze 
upon him when he has not yet doffed her costly and 
handsome " roba of pearls" given to him by Mdri for 
a short wear, and that, in private. When the pustules 
have sloughed and shrunk in, and the scabs hjjve 
pared off, *"-hen ribthing but black circular marks dots 
the b.'dy of the patient, a* the outcome of the attack, 
Mdri may be said to have taken off her "robe" and 
not till then. We may well nigh call, therefore, the 
abo-'e interim as one of real .incarceration for our poor 
patient, both literally and metaphorically. 

On the day of giving the Goddess final le*ve " to 
po out to roam after Her oxvn sweet will," a grand 
feaBt is Organised in her name,to which relatives and 
friends are invited. An old widow is specially 
"hired" to discharge the onerous duty of impersonating 
M&ri on that day, in connection with soma ceremonies 
in which her " function" plays a paramount part. 
Being thought to be the vicegerent of Mdri for the 
time, she is requested, to partake of the sumptuous 
fea-;t before others, as a mark of honour and respect. 
Whatever the widow does, is believed to be inspired 
by Mdri herself. After her meal is over, she is 
presented with a lot of cakes prepared for the occa- 
sion, fruits and other edibles, not to mention a few 
silver coins, all of which she takes in a long piece 
of cloth, find ties it round her belly. Holding 
in one of her hands a large bunch of neem 
leaves, and in the other, some " sacred ashes" 
taken from the altar of Mdri maintained in the 
house, and rearing herself to her full height, she 
approaches the patient, who is ready for the cere- 
mony after. the " farewe'l bath in the morning, and 
blesses him by wafting the bunch over his head three 
times, and by rubbing the ashes on his forehead. 
Then, without uttering a word, and with the bunch 
of neem leaves and the sacred ashes held seadily in 
her hands, she suddenly rushes out of the house 
and proceeds in a southerly direction " at the 
pace of a running bullock," The rule is that she 
should not allow herself to be seen in this state by 
any one in the street ; and for this reason she dashes 
back to her house in great flurry and dresses herself 



anew in her usual way. Sach a widow officiating at 
the " leave taking ceremony of Mdri " is not easily 
procurable, it b"ing a prevalent ides that only the 
castaways among Brahmin widows are fit to discbs -„e 
ihe " fiendish duty. 1 ' Be it remarked in this connec- 
tion that the widow Bhould eat only in that room 
wherein theGoddess has been invoked and worshipp \, 
since the date of her advent in the house. 

Towards the evening of that day, the offering- 
contents of the room are all scrupulously collected : 
the " eatable" portion of which being presented to the 
Sudra menials waiting for theGoddess' last "leavings," 
and the remaining debris, comprising amongst the 
re^t heaps of neem. leaves, being thrown away careful- 
ly in a far-off tank. From that day onward, the in- 
mates resume their '' usual" customs and social prac- 
tices which, till then, they had to hold in abeyance, 
to suit themeelves to new n: rds. 

Although the Goddess might thus hi formally sent 
oat of the home, the recovering patient would ha-.dly 
be allowed for six more mouths to go out freely or 
attend to his avocation*. The gaze of a large body 
of people should, by all means, be Bhunned, Apart 
from the provocation of the Goddess, there is the 
blighting influence of " evil eye'' to which he will be- 
come subject, should he unsuspectingly mingle with 
his neighbours or others in the 'village. "Evil eye," 
the belief runs, if cast upon the body of a man re- 
covering from small-pox or its after-effects, would 
bring on a repetition of the attack, ending in the 
unerring mortality of the individual. This reversion is 
technically called in Tamil parlance, marttkoor, mean- 
ing" next puncture." 

The stage of the after-effects of small-pox 
might appropriately detain us now. The relatives 
of the patient tend him with the utmost care 
during the six months following the formal " sending 
away "of the Goddess- Mention has already been made 
of the rising appetite of the patent, mid the commen- 
surate diligence with Which the inmates look after turn 
in the matter of his ditt, which is religiously constant 
in quality all the time. The meals are rich and nourish- 
ing and repeated in many cases even as ofteti ae six 
times a day. The scabs pare off in great numbers from 
the peat of the dying pustules, and fall on the floor, 
furnishing a rich feast to ants which crowd round tbe 
place attracted by the smell. More often than not, Ihe 
patient himself is found busy peeling away the scabs, 
even before they are ready to fall off of their own 
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accord, as, presumably, tine kind of occupation is 
delightful to him. If the attack was great' or violent, 
there also occurs day after day an epidermal ecdysi,< ; 
bo much so, the akin of tbe body including that of the 
palm and the sole, becomes excessively tender, and 
over-sensitive to heat and cold. As a consequence, walk- 
ing in the open with unprotected feet will be notbiug 
short of a feat, be it on ru srged ground in the shade, 
or On soft and humid earth in the sun. Nay, very 
often, shoes, if made of ordinary leather, would seem 
hard and pinching for the sole. Under "such circum- 
stances, the patient will not for a moment think 
of taking a walk, though it be only for a brief dis- 
'ance, nor of handling energetically any heavy tool or 
implemert. The most tepid substance has an exag- 
gerated heat for his palin Bearing in mind this 
singular defect, the inmates of tbe house see that the 
food he eats is served to Mm, deplete of al' warmth. 

It is not at all surprising therefore that the Hindus 
shonld have made it a point not to allow the patient 
to indulge hardy walking, nor give him any work 
involving exposure to theauu. He is scarcely asked 
to do anything else, save to sit quiet, and eat nourish- 
ing food as many times a day as his system re- 
quires. He is ako recommended to have a coTd 
plunging bath every morning, on the ground that it 
has cooling, tonic properties, and that ha also could 
better endure cold than heati during his severe 
'moulting ' stage. The special rales that regulate the 
daily life of the patient for these six months, enjoin- 
ing strict inaction and inordinate fatteningi bespeak 
liberally the dreadful idea Hindus have formed, time 
out of mind, of the wasting nature of small-pox. As 
tbe Tamil people say, considering no doubt the 
Borupulous attention to his rich convenience, with 
which the small-pox patient is looked after during the 
after-effects, " It is inde: d an enviable thing to be a 
solvent patient of Afari" ! 

Tbe Tamils have long a^o invented a method of 

' propagation by cnttirg"for inducing the epidemic in 

persons who have not had an attack. The pared scabs 

of tbe recovering patient are, sometimes, treasured np 

to a shred by interested persons, which, after being 

■pntjmto a cap of water, are emptied into the month 

of those that need a visitation; or, the rancid ropy 

-matter from the pustules that have been rather late 

ill healing, is mixed with milk and sugar, and given 

aa a beverage. But very frequently the matter is also 

.introduced straightway into sores which one may 



chance to have on the body. In all such cas^s, it in 
said, the attack will be leas violent, for, the man, who 
is the subject of the experiment, has thereby shown 
himself to be solicitous to serve under Mart for a 
time. This voluntary method of inviting l£dri is sup- 
posed to be highly propitious to Ker, and she, in re- 
turn, would, in a large measure, slacken the demand 
of hospitalities from her " host." 

The general belief in the Southern districts of 
this Presidency regarding the duration of the after- 
effects of the epidemic, is tliatit will take the patient 
not less than a yen' froji the date o£ the attack, to 
recoup his lost health and strength, and in exception- 
al cases, even more. It is also a prevalent notion that 
with the recover? of a man from small-pox, any other" 
disease thai, might have been already afflicting him, 
would vanish. An attack of small-pox is thus said to 
be a most wonderful purifier of the human frame. 

A Hindu who has lost a dear kinsman W his, as 
the victim of the contagion, ought not to indulge in 
loud outbursts of weeding, lest he, by so* doing 
should irritate th« pugnacious divinity into spreading 
her ravages still more among bis relations. On the 
other hand, he might " dance '* with joy and merri- 
ment, at all acta of the Goddess, no matter whether 
they are right or wrong. 

Although the fact is beyond all reasonable con- 
tention that the contagion has been plagning India 
from timea lost to memory, the level-headed Dravi- 
dian is not tiied of telling thjs world that the disease 
began in India only with the introduction of Rail* 
ways. He tells us the interesting story that both 
the small-pox and cholera Goddesses were roused: 
out of their eternal slumber, and caused to roam 
fiercely at large, by certain early European Railway 
Engineers, who irreverently gave orders to destroy 
their old temples, for the bare fault of chancing to 
intercept a Railway line, that was laid np in North 
India. In any case, we should not fail to congratu- 
late him upon the daring ingenuity of his well-minded 
concoction, 

V. V. Ram aw A3. 



Salutation to the deity who is not definable in time 
or space: infinite, pure intelligence in incarnate form : 
who is peace and glory, whose sole essence is self- 
knowledge. — Bhartriba r i. 
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Sri Rama and the Ramayana- 



In the September and October number of this 
magazine there appeared an article entitled "The 
King sud the Sudra Saint," with em- comments tbere- 
on. Exception has been taken to out- language, and we 
publish below the correspondence on that subject bet- 
waen ourselves and our learned brotherMr. T.Sadasiva 
Afjar. We hare always had tfie greatest respect for 
the talents of our brother, but we are verv; sorry, we 
cannot be in agreement with his views on this ques- 
tion, the differences, being so marked and fundamental. 
Our brother virtnally believes that the sage Valmiki 
lived and wrote 4is poem in the Dwapara Yuga itself 
and that every incident narrated in it are facts of 
history which has thus the merit of being recorded 
by a ©on temporary, who was besides blessed with occult 
vision and that all the characters and figures intro- 
duced therein were real beings, and celestial ones too, 
and he could also explain obscure incidents in the 
light of occultism* He is equivocal, however, about 
the divinity of Sri Bam a. He is regarded by our 
brother as an Avatar of the Saguna Vishnu. He 
postulfit?s also that Parabrahman cannot be born 
as an Avatar, and cannot appear in human or any 
other form. But as to our query 'Can Parabrahman, 
become the Saguna Iswara ?' he replies that the libe- 
rated man who has become Sivam or Parabrahman 
can through His Grace limit himself to Saguna Iswara 
and do the action of creation, preservation and destruc- 
tion in appropriate form?. He also says " There are 
great Iswaras who have reached Nirguna Pa;abrah- 
man and who are therefore called Parabrahman, bttfc 
whenever they will have to do so, can limit themselves 
to Saguna." From these at any rate we can deduce 
that Parabrahman per »e cannot become Saguna 
Iswara and cannot be the cause or the occasion for 



gestation, haman or the rest. Bat Jivas, souls, when 
liberated, become Saguna Isw?,ras, who entering 
Nirguna Para-Brahman become Para-Brahmana as it 
were, and these can leave their abode when prayed 
for, condition themselves and become once again 
Saguna Beings animating human forms. Becoming 
men'and women, they too can eat and drink and grow 
fat, they can marry and procreate, they can acquire 
wealth, power and dominion, and rejoice over a 11 
these, nay, they can cry and weep, when deprived of 
these, grow angry and kill their enemies, and becom- 
ing despondent, can give np* their ghost though 
of course voluntarily. But " all the world's a stage 
end all the men and women merely players : They 
have their exits and entrances ; And one man in his 
time plays many parts." But in the ordinary world, 
there is some moral code, or ethical test for one's act- 
ing, because one is so human out and out in all serious- 
ness and necessity But these divine or semi-divine 
players are merely mock-playera and spoil their acting 
by being conscious that they are so ; and even if they 
should forget for a moment that they are mock- 
mortals, the Gods come oat in all their pageants and 
fully proclaim to them that they are Divine, greatly 
Divine. 

But, for onr part, we believe that all the so-called 
inspired works we peruse are after all the produc- 
tions of their much despised kali age, and that as oar 
friend Kali is growing in years, he is seeing more and 
more of advance in art and science, and in morality 
and good government, than it ever was the fortune of 
any anterior period real or visionary. Oaf moral sense 
has been growing keener and onr intellect brighter, 
and our religion certainly purer, though on the other 
hand the existence of vice and sin and irreligion and 
superstition is found in equal abundance- And it is 
work-a-day men and not celestials who are honestly 
tryttig to combat as far as possible such ills flesh is 
heir to. 

We believe also that these works contain more fic- 
tion than fact and that they have lessons for the ordi- 
nary reader and not alone to the Occult Seer. Exagge- 
ration was the characteristic trait of the age of these 
ancient writers ; and infant minds always delight in 
astounding situations, blood-curding catastrophes, 
and dreamland wonders, e.g., our Fairy Tales and 
Arabian Nights Entertainments, ^o doubt some <of 
these books are intended to teach ns moral duties- 
comprising the first three Purusharthaa, Dharma, 
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Arttift, and Kaon*, and some books there are which 
convey spiritual truths by means of parables, allegories 
or stories and these deal with the last Purushartha 
Moksha ; and some books with all these combined. 
We believe it to be the good of society that books 
dealing with the first three are as important to it as 
the last class of books ; and there is actually danger 
in people becoming too moch Brahmanieed, for i! is 
apt to produce more hypocrites than really honest men. 
The present crisis in our age may even involve this 
element of danger. As our Brother observes truly, 
the purpose of Ramayana is to teach us our duties in 
regard to Dharma, Artha, and Kama, the reuard 
being the securing of . earthly bliss and enjoyment, 
of hymeneal happiness, of wealth, domestic, peace, 
children/ union of friends and relations, and so en. 
Bnt our Brother thinks that Uttara Kanda is believed 
to give Moksha ; but on reading the last page of this 
Kanda, we fail to come across any such phalam being 
recounted : on the contrary, removal of Binsj long life 
and prosperity, sons, riches, honour in this world and 
the world of the dead, and strength, these are all the 
■phalams set forjh on this last page. We doubted 
that the Uttarakanda was the work of the writer of 
the Purvakauda, and we find we are not alone in our 
suspicion. Several Pundits whom we consulted have 
expressed^imilar doubts and this is probably the real 
reason for its unpopularity, though of course an 
occult reason is giveij as is always usual. We find at 
least one proof in the boo'c itself. The last section of 
the Yuddhakanda finishes off the story completely alter 
stating that Sri Rama lived for ten thousand years 
in glory and happiness, performing ten As warned - 
hams, &c, and that all his subjects lived happily and 
long. And it continues, " And this sacred Epic, 
the fruit of its kind, affording piety, fame and long 
( liPfe, and describing the conquest of the Kings was 
composed by Valmiki iu the days of yore," and all the 
phal atria for reciting Valmiki's story are recounted in 
detail — such as multiplied relations, increased wealth 
and crops, beautiful wives, excellent happiness and the 
accomplishment of all desires, long life, wealth, fame, 
intellect, prowess and good brothers ; (and in this 
long lj^t forsooth we don't find any thing coneernieg 
its spiritual efficacy). And why we ask should this 
section devoted to theauthorship and phalamv be added 
here, at the end of the Yuddhakanda, if in fact the work 
irks not finished here as it stood originally ? — when in 
fact we do not find any such statement at the end of 

5 



any of the previous kandat- And the re\leTated state- 
ment at the end of the Uttarakanda that Valmiki 
even wrote the Uttarakanda, and the citing of Brah. 
ma himself as a witness thereof, .is extremely snspi* 
cious. Brahma lost all worship for telling one lie on a 
s previous occasion, and the wrjtef of ihis passage 
evidently wauts to heap further coals on his devoted 
heads. We recognize also that the work was 
written in an age when the belief in a host of gods, 
Indra and Varuna, Agni, Vayu, Soma and Surya 
as siill powerful had not been altogether lost. 
We.recognize also that in course of time this belief 
again was lost, and mor^ mourjtheistic beliefs 
centred rqpnd one person alone of the lot ; the perso- 
nality of Sri Rama was so far magnified that the 
recognition began to be confined to distinct sectsi and 
•these believed that Sri Rama was the real Parabrah- 
maif, and none else, and we have several Upanishads 
concocted for the purpose of raising him to the high- 
est divine pedestal. Similarly the character of Sri 
Krishna set forth in the Mahabharata was evolved so 
as to make him a great god, Krishnaism and Bhaga- 
vata Parana and Krishna tapici and Gopalatapini 
Upanishads being the result of this odd dispensation- 

For one thing, we have not blindly followed the 
opinions of western scholars, though at tbe same time 
we have hardly stinted to appreciate the large 
amount of sense in their writing*. Where they have 
failed is in failing to understand us even from our 
own standpoint ; there being such a vast hiatus. of 
basic difference between standpoint of the orientals 
including the Jews and the Christians, and that of 
the occidentals. 

We understand that in Religion, sentiment or emo- 
tion is a potent factor, and fain would we have 
examined the figure of Sri .Rama as depicted by 
Valmiki, but we are afraiJ we would be wounding 
the feelings of our friends and brothers. And we 
need not make secret of the fact that the writers of 
Rama's history after Valmiki, whateveY might be the 
language they should have chosen to depict the 
narration have displayed greater delicacy of taste and 
culture and in fact a good deal more ingenuity. They 
have omitted verv many- ugly incidents, glossed over 
the inconsistencies, sought plausible reasons and ex- 
planations for some irreconcilable facts, and have 
avoided the semi-coarse language of Valmiki' When 
we pointed out the brutal language put by Valmiki into 
the month of Rama at the time oi Sfla's first "Trial," 
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our brahmin friend was simply horrified- Such langu- 
age will be readilyperceived to be inconsistent with oar 
present notion of Sri Rama. Katnb&o, our, Tamil poet, 
would not even hold that Havana had even touched 
Sita ; because he knew thai to have used the langu- 
ageof Valmiki would have bom jarring to the feelings 
of his audiencf 1 . The Sanskrjt poet Bhavabhuti intro- 
duces ivcer touches in his version of the Sudra Saint's 
story. According to Valmiki, it is not a voice from 
Heaven that proclaimed ihe cause of the Boy's death* 
but it was Kama's Brahmin advisers who were called 
in and who imparted this precious information. Rama's 
hand did" not pause and his heart did not melt at 
the 6)gl)t of the Sudr.v Saint, according to Valmiki ; 
but he goes right up to the Saint and chips off his 
head with his beaufiful sword ! and Behold 1 the gods 
appear and praise him for this- And from the story as B 
given here, there is no room even for the Occult inter- 
pretation offered by our Brother. The Brahmin ad- 
visers in" Valmiki hold that for a Sudra 10 do 
penance is ipso facto an iniquity and a sin for 
which the only expiation is by a deatlf-penalty. 
If the Sudra Saint did however get into Heaven it 
was not through his merit, but it was on account of the 
merit of the person who killed him. The story of 
Bbioia killing a huge serpent and releasing it from 
the mortal coil js good as a story and less repugnant 
to our sense Valmiki does not state either that the 
Sudra was under any curse uor does he make 
hiip thank Rama and feel grateful for this proffered 
Salvation via homicide !„ Valmiki states also that it 
was due to Rama's own iniquity in allowing a Sudra 
to practise penance, that the Brahmin boy died. 
Poets and dramatists do not always draw on facts for 
their story, and are not faithful to their prototypal 
text or original, be that a previous poetic legend or 
a composite mass of fugitive tradition, but lay their 
copious imagination under severe contribution, and 
Bhavabhuti and Kamban are not exceptions to this 
dictum. 

We will append now the correspondence relating 
to this subject which inevitably, though fortunately, 
"has afforded us an opportunity to voice our opinions 
en ' Rama and the Ramayana.' What we have stated 
above in such elaboration and entirety will Hb better 
comprehended, by our readers, after a close perusal 
of the following letters and the Replies they elicited 
fiOm our pen in return. 



Front tht correspondent. 



In the September and October number of the Light of 
Truth, the Editor has very ably remove 1 some misappre- 
hensions of the Reverend Dr. 0, U. Pope regarding 
tbejifs of Saint Sandara. Though the Reverend Gentle- 
man's fulraiaations were put very delicately, we all felt 
them keenly* 

2. Bat is it not very surpising to see in the Editorial 
"notes and comments' 1 in that same issue a complete mis- 
understanding of the Life of tha*DUiue Avatara of Si i 
Rama P The Editorial (unlike Dr. Pope) fulminates vio- 
lently against Sri Rama that ""he ie a most shocking 
instance of caste and priestly tyranny, " " of want of 
eourage,and moral strength," "of humanity anor' justice," 
etc- Leaving aside Bliava Bhooti's poem, has the learned 
Editor cared to read the incidents in Valmiki's Rama- 
yana itself P That the Editor should adopt the grotes- 
que absurd Western theory that Sage Valmiki through 
jealousy and antagonism put down the Southerns as mon- 
keys- shows bow deeply the wells of eobef thought in 
English -educated minds have been poisoned by the 
a priori speculations of Western so-called Orientalists- Mr. 
Telang. Mr. R. C. Dutt, Mr. M. M. Kuute, Mr. Ranade 
and many similar gigantic intellects have succumbed to the 
poisonous influence. Sage Valmiki says that the monkeys 
who assisted Sri Rama were born of Gods naa had the 
power to change their forms nt will and were specially 
sent to the earth to assist Him in the glorious enterprise 
of re-establishing Dharma. Of course, if the Editor has 
become so enlightened as to think that all this is super- 
stitions or, even worse, a deliberate lie (a " sop " thrown* 
out to the cerberus of popular conscience as if the popu- 
lar conscience would Lave been better than that of the 
sniutly chronicler), I have nothing more to say. That 
Valmiki " did not cherish great veneration for the piety 
of the monkeys " though he could " hardly deny tb»m 
the qualities of courage, truthfulness, and fidelity " is 
also grotesque when we know that Hannmau was praised 
by Sri Rama at the very first interview for bis very 
great learning in all the Vedas and Shastras and in Gram- 
mar and Hacncuan is considered the very embodiment of 
piety. In abort, unless ,we ruthlessly strike off every 
passage in the Ramayana which goes against oar pre- 
conceived view (hat " monkeys" means " Southerns," 
we will be met by difficulties at each step. If those 
y a 'sages, were taken away, you can amuse yourself with 
a parody of*he Ramayana liko Mark Twain's parody of 
Sli&ketpeai's Julius Cremr or of ' : George Washington a 
life." 
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9. " Poor Sit* being ■wallowed up by the Earth ii 
mere poetic symbology for a moit heart-rending suicide." 
This it abenrd (please eiouse the word). Sit* Devi vu 
born of Mother Earth and nol of human womb and she 
was taken back by the Spirit of the Earth, through her 
parity and at her request. I aek a plain question " Do yon 
-or do you not believe in the Regents of the Earth, Water, 
Fire, Vayn and Akaa mentioned in all onr religions bopks, 
{Divine, intelligent, powerful beings guiding Evolution) 
*od in their Deri* " P If yon don't, T am not surprised at 
yonr remark*. If Rama vat an ordinary Ksbetriya, hia 
act of abandoning Lie pore wife was blameable. Bat he 
was a King and the duties of a King are in some respects 
different from those of other Ksbatriyas. He can kill hia 
onraiy a«)d vicious subjects without observing the ordi* 
nary rabja of warfare and he most bo condnct himself 
(by d/nytaf for himself even lawful private pleasures) ao 
•a to misguide many of his contemporary subjects in the 
pain of Dbarma (lie). Even Saint Bhlshnia felt diffident 
abentthe path of Dharma in some instances, bat yon seem 
to be cock-sore of everything. Yoar statements that King 
" Bama repented. of bis act '' and '• all his subseqaent 
miseries are doe to it " are quite wrong- He never 
repented (acoerdiog to the Hanuyana) except for his 
having wasted three days in sorrowing for Stta's absence 
and in not having looked after the welfare of bis sub- 
jects daring those three days. Of coarse, bis loving heart 
felt and voluntarily bore all the acnte miseries of separa- 
tion, bat only in order to show to ns how dear a wife shoald 
he to the .heart of her h'asband, and to show that we also 
ongbt to bear all miseries for the Bake of Dhsrma. What 
does Mother Sit* herself asy to Lakshmana when she ie 
abandoned, quite close to the hermitage of Yalmiki F 
c She says that she understood Sri R»ma's motives well and 
that Sri Rama should not grieve for ber "bnt should pro- 
tect his subject* with Dharma. 

4. Coming to the Sadra's death, the Ramayana 
shows that the Sudrs was performing penance not to 
: attain " Sivam" or " Moksham" bnt to go to Swarga (a 
place of mental comfort) along with bis physical and as- 
tral bodies like Trisanka. la short, be was making a low 
kind of Kftmya Tapas, the higher Tapas being common to 
all caatea. Tapati to attain Swarga after physical and 
astral bodies die is also not prohibited. What Ssmbnka 
wanted was different and be knavr that it was not his 
Dharma to make the kind of Tapas* he was performing. 
Sri Rama before striking off bis body asks liim about his 
caste and the purpose of his Tapis (See the 75th and tbe 
76th Chapters of TJttara- Ramayana). fiambnka admits that 
be is a Sudrn and wants to go to Swarga witE bia phyaical 
body. Now, why did the Brahmin boy die daring Sam 



bnka's Tapas and why was tbe dead body resuscitated when 
Sambnka was slain f Of conrse, if yon treat'tbese two facta, 
also aa " tons," I have no more to tay. Bnt if these were 
really facts, tbey show that tbe Sadra's Kamya Tapes re- 
quired that bis impure astral principles should be purified 
by combining with the principle* of the Brahmin hoy's pare 
astral body before be (the Sudra) could go, to Swarga in 
hie body, and that he did hot care even if the boy died 
provided his purpose was attained. When the Sndra was j 
stain, the vital principles of the boy returned to the boy 
and the Sudra went to Swarga in hid own Devacbanic 
body. 

5. But are the vital aslral principles of all Braha- 
mins in all ages purer than those of Snofras in all ages ? 
Are persons with Sndra bodies always prohibited from 
performing Tapas ? This qneetion is also discussed in 
the 74th Chapter of TJttara- Ramayana itself, and it is only 
•aftes considering in Conncil,the Dharma rules relating to 
tbis*question that Sri* Rama goes to Sambnka. There, 
the king's minister Narad* Bays that in Krita Yoga all 
men were Brahmins and performed Tapas, that in Treta 
yoga, eon Is in Kshatriya bodies became St to perform Ta- 
pas without prejudice to'other men, that in Dvapara Tu- • 
ga souls in Yaisya bodies became fit to make Tapas and 
that in the forthcoming Kaliyuga souls in (nominal) Sn- 
dra bodies can also do Tapas, but that in that Dvapara 
Yoga (whioh waa then going on) euch'Tapas was " A dhar- 
ma." Sage Yalmiki and Sage Narada had Sndra bodies 
iu their previous births. 

6. Si! Rama treatsd(Sugriva) and Gnka hnc)as his bro- o 
there. He threatened and abused the Brahmin Jlbala for 
his atheistical talk. He slew the Brahmans Havana and 
Knmbhakarna, and to talk of Aim as subject to caste and 
priestly tyranny and as wanting iu moral courage is ab- 
. surd. That the so-called mediaeval Brahmins were guilty 
of caste-tyranny and prejudice and that we Hindus are 
Buffering for our national S'us are true. Bnt that Sage 
Yalmiki or Vyasa or Sri Rama was guilty of caste 
jealousy and tyranny is (to use youc very learned Corres- 
pondent Mr. M. Naraynnasamy Aiyar's words) a state- 
ment of each fantwtic character that the very word 
" Historical " would be a misnomer if applied to it. Brah- 
mins ought to be patient and tolerant according to Mann 
and tbey do not deserve that name if tbey do not bear 
personal insults meekly. But as a great Avatara waa, 
attacked by yoS not in dubious or delicate, but, very violent 
language^ I*nave thought it my duty to Bend this humble 
contribution. 



CoiMBitoaa, 25-2 Of- 



T. SADASIYAIYAR 
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II 

From the Editor. 

YoorMSS was pat into my hands when t returned home 
after meeting you, otherwise I would have discussed some 
points therein with you in person. 

I have not got tbe Volumes of RamByan with me and 
I don't know where these stories occur. For one tbiDg, I 
regard thai the Uttara portion of a Parana or Dibasa was 
pot written by tbe same nuthor who wrote the Porva 
portion Do you believe that the Uttara Ramayana was 
the work of Sage Valmiki ? 

Who do yoo take the ' monkeys ' in Valmiki for ? You 
know we always Speak at first of an alien as <*,t*m && Su 

Yoo know I strongly hold that God cannot be born or 
become incarnate on earth throlgh the woub (CuKsSmr^u 
uiL(F) ; thoogb he can appear ijj. human form, and that.thiso 
is one of the cardinal points of oar Siddanta ? 

Those alone who are etill in the folds of the ttareo (jonas 
e«» gel a saguna'body, however high they may have been 
placed f 

Thongh they may not be ' Divine ' (in my sense of the 
nature of the Highest Principle) they may he like ' Di- 
vine.' Bat till they become ' Divine' by repeated births, 
it won't be wrong to say that they now and then exhibit 
some blot or frailty. So you may excuse me if I think 
that Sri Rama is. not immaculate in every respect. And I 
bare always held to this opinion consistently in the jour- 
sal. One may love Sri Rama, as Tulsi Das snys, as tbe 
son of Dasaratha, though one may not regard him as the 
incarnation of the Highest. 
■ Evidently, Sri Rama's power as a sovereign waned while 
searing his end, and so, he may bave committed some act 
just to please the multitude, which he in his highest 
wisdom may not have approved. 

One or two more queries and I shall have done. 

Can you refer me to any authority which enjoins a 
Icing to act on mere gossip and vile scandal ? Is this in any 
way consistent with our human or even divine ideas of 
justice ? Is there any law which requires any king to be 
unjust to bin\sei^ P 

You know how enphimistic the phrases " inmscRSpiiS 
&er" " yjnjSfj-earJij^/j?,:.^^^ " at6 ph rftse3 cognate 
With * , 8*Ce«,*Ci tSj^S;" uiuu r tu Sioufr" &c. 

Did not Lakshmana kill himself '■• Did not St i Hama 
-Miter the Sarayu ? How do you interpret these facts ? 



3—1-1902, 



Editor. 



Ill 

From the corretpondtnt. 



1. I received your kind letter. I believe the Uttara 
Bamayana to be the work of Valmiki RiBbi thongh in the 
northern editions additional spurious chapters have been 
ndde>J to it. Of coarse in all oar religions works each 
interpolations exist. The first sir Kandams close with. 
Sri Rama's coronation and hence do not complete Sri 
Rama's life. Just as the Mahabharotam cannot be com- 
pleted at Yuthishtira'a coronation and must go on til( 
his Swargirohatiam, so the Uttara Ramayana is a 
necessary portion of the Ramayana. In the Bala- 
kanda it is said that Valn¥l«>s wrote the Uttara 
portion also. The total numbers of'the chapters are also 
given besides the total number of the Siokas $4,000). 
Tbe first Slokaofeech 1,000 Slokaa begin with the twenty - 
fcrai- letters of the Gayatri in regulai order. When 
tested by these data, the Uttara ilamayatmjnnst be consi- 
dered as Valmiki's genuine work. It is however considered 
detrimental to worldly prosperity to read it jast as Oovioda 
Narayauaand Mahadeva or "KadApatamatas" ($ie). Again, 
of the Uttara Ramayana is not a genuine production of 
Valmiki, why do yon find fault with Sri Rama in respect 
if his two acts of killing the Sadra ascetic and the abandon- 
ment of Site, whioh stories occurring only in the Uttara. 
Ramayana P 

2. As I have said in my paper I take the monkey 
friends oE Si i Rama to have been born of Devas to semi- 
human women (of monkey form asutvlly), they being an* 
off-shoot of the third root-race wliose bodies were not 
hardened like ours and were more etherial and Capable of 
temporary alterations of form. (See Secret Doctrine, 
Vol. II"). As to prejndiced ignorance talking of aliens as 
® r *'<3&>&8, it has nothing to do with the talk of sages 
like Valmiki. The notion of Orientalists and Material 
Philosophers that religions and religiose stories had their 
origin ia infantile ignorance and prejudiced raee-hatreft 
and blind hero-worship is utterly opposed ,to theoxophia 
truth and to the sober conclusions of rational historical 
studies. Ordinary men of course in all ages talk ignorantly 
and in a prejudiced way but the Rishis and tbe founders 
of religions are highly evolved souls who have gone above* 
the distinctions of coste, creed, race and colonr and 'who- 
saw Truths by a vision which belongs to a plane above the 
plane of the highest intellect. ' 

6. I .agree with you that lbs supreme Parabrahman 
cannot betincarnated in its fullness. I even go beyond 
you and hold ^hat the Nirguna Brahman cannot appear 
in a human or any other form because nil form implies 
limitation. The Sagdna Tswara who does the three works. 
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of Creation, Preservation and Destruction has got three as- 
pects. In His two aspects as Brahma and Rtfdra he does 
not incarnate, that is, does not take up relatively perma- 
nent forms in which a life of some length is lived oat end 
•> great drama is played out. Brahma and Badra merely 
take passing forms, for special purposes and throw them 
aside as soon as the purpose is served. Bat in Iswara's 
Vishnu aspect he makes (sic) Avatarae as in that aspect 
He ts the snpporter and preserver of forms, and guides the 
laws of evolution and teaches Dharma by example 
from time to time, when the sattwic forces in the universe 
are almost overborne by the rajasic and tamasic forces 
from time to time. Yooee is as much made of Pancha- 
bhfitas R3 a Lingam-stone or Brahma's brow or a cattle- 
tying wooden post, oat of which Sree Mahadeva has 
risen in temporary forms or as the stone pillar, out of 
which Sree Narasimha came out. I cannot understand the 
philosophical rationale of the superiority claimed for a 
form when it comes out of a stone or pillar, and the infe- 
rority of the form alleged to be caused by its coming out 
of a fleshly tabernacle, A human being which issues out of 
T6nee (wnjj) is superior to a stone or a sexual plant 
which comes itto existence without passing through a 
Ydnes. The Omnipresent Supreme in all his three as- 
pects is present in every particle of matter inolnding the 
y&nees of a!l creatures. Even when Lord Mahadeva or 
Brahma take forms to bless bis worshippers, those forms 
have to come out of the womb of nature and space. The 
distinctions between the three aspects of God when made 
not for philosophic purposes of clearly understanding 
his Sakties but out of the .desire born of human weak- 
ness to exalt one at the expense of the other two, so that 
we might have the satisfaction^ of seeing imperfections ■ 
in beings held Supremely Sacred by others, will not lead 
to peace of mind or to correct apprehension of the inner 
meanings of the apparently contradictory Purauio stories 
(see 12th Skantam of Srintat Bbagavatam, dialogue be- 
tween Markandeya and Mahadeva). The three aspects 
Jo different, though indievolably connected, kinds of work 
(according to the grasp of our limited intelligence) and 
tbey do sucb works- not for the Bake of themselves or as 
bound by Karma, but they limit themselves voluntarily 
out of Grace and do the works iu appropriate forms for 
purifying the Jeevas out of the latter's A'nava and Kar- 
ma Mai as. The incarnation of ote of the sacred aspects 
through a womb, or without the medlicn of a womb (as in 
the case of the 1st four Avatsros), cannot degrade Him 
any more than the Mahadeva aspect, dancing naked in 
burning grounds or interceding with Parayaiya.- for his 
bb(ltta£ree Sundara, or testing bis devotees by asking 
then. |s> do apparently cruel and inhuman things, can 
af«Ci iijs^Vjjnajesty or purity. As to the " Cardioa 
points " of the Siddhanta, I am afraid that like our othe^ 
6 



philosophical systems, its original purity might have got 
Boiled by the dogmatisms and idiosyncrasies of its later 
followers. The Siddhanta in my opinion contains the 
clearest and most logical expositions of metspbysical 
Taltva philosophy even now. I consider you as my elder 
brother as regards clear metaphysical thinking, but lam 
not so sure of your superiority as regards the reverential 
treatment and understanding of pnranic stories and his- 
torical traditions. 

4. Of course the word 'Avatarae ' is ased very loosely 
and even persons like Farasu Rama who have not be- 
come Divine (in your sense) though they have long 
spells of divine influence, are called, Avatartts. But 
Sri Rama is considered as a being who though 
born only as " half-Divine " reached full Divinity 
when he broke Srce Mahadeva's* bow, while Sree 
Krishna had reached full divinity several Kalpoa be- 
fore his Avatai-a, Sree Rama's power as a sovereign wai- 
ed higher and higher and never waned. The Dharmas 
and actions of different beings vary according to their 
position. It is said in the Bhagavatam that Iswara in his 
three aspects praises and worships his Bhaktas tx* greater 
than himself, that one of His objects is, the testing of his 
Bhaktas and, the strengthening of their humility and 
devotion, that another object is to set an example to ordi- 
nary men, and that he lias other inscrutable objects also. 
Again the Tswaras and the ordinary Devas place tempta- 
tions in the paths of Bhaktas and Ascetics and do other 
acts which are prohibited to men. A king's highest duty 
according to Maun in to sacrifice himself for the welfare of 
his subjects and he attains the Highest Worlds thereby, 
and there can be noinjustice to himself in obeying that law. 
■■■ Jt>. As regards Lakstmana's and Sri Rama's giving, 
up of their bodies voluntarily, it is not ordinary suicide, as 
the latter word is usually used to denote the self des- 
truction of the body for the purpose of escaping troubles 
here or enjoying pleasures hereafter. When Karaikkal 
Pecbi Aramaiyar threw off her fleshly form her husband 
had released her from her duty as his wife and she, did not 
want any longer the beautiful flesh-body which might he 
a hindrance to hor worship of the Lord Siva. Further 
there are Swechcb&ota-mritbyus whose bodies cannot 
die without their free censent and yogees like" "Iheeahma 
hart to commit suicide by raising their Praha .olcntaril? 
through the Brahmarandhra. Sarabanga and Sabaree 
burnt up their bodies as useless in future, after tbey bad 
waited* to hospitably entertain Sri Rama with their 
bodies. Soldiers and Martyrs voluntarily court Death to 
fulfil duty. The TJttr.ra-Samaysna says th»t Brabma- 
Deva sent Mrityn to Sri Rama to inform Him that Hia 
work on the earth had been completely performed, and 
then, Sri Lakshmana and Sri Rama give np their bodies 
by the Togu Marga while immersed iu the waters of Sa- 
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rayn. The Jkina religion requires ascetics to starve 
themselves to death when their bodies become useless to 
do farther good to the earthly beings. 

T. S*DAaiVAITAB. 



IV. 
From the Editor. 

Many thanks for yoor reply. Bat your reply raises op 
so many more points that I would fain put yon some 
more queries. 

Do you seriously coutend that Ramayana is history ? 
Perhaps you nlso mean this work was composed in the 
Dwapara Yuga. Ton admit that there are interpolations 
in ftatnayana. But perhaps you are not preparci to hear 
that for sereral hundieds of years the whole of Bagavata 
has been regarded as 3 spurious both by Indian and Euro- 
pean scholars ; nay they have traced even the authorship 
of the worship. But of course you will all put it to secta- 
rian and anti-Hindu prejudices, bat why should yon not 
extend you/ hand t of charity and, toleration to these people 
and credit them with some regard for troth ? 

In regard to the question of. Avatars, my itatement 
was general. 1 simply said that God cannot incarnate 
and I denned God below as theHighest Principle. Whenever 
I use such word I alwayB refer to the supremo Brahmam 
Nirgaoa. Yon see in this statement of mine only an 
attempt to elevate cue sect over another. Is this chari- 
table I In your wply you don't question this statement of 
principle itself, though you are pleased to dogmatise at 
once on the dogmatisms of Saiva Siddhanta. Can yon 
kindly state what yoa regard as the dogmatisms of this 
Siddhanta ? Is the distinction between Nirguna Para- 
brahmam and Snguna. Iswara a dogmatism or not ? Are 
these distinct ? Is the distinction real or fancied ? Can the 
Parabrahmam become the Sngona Tswara ? If the Para- 
brahniam can become Saguna Vishnu and Vishnu can be- 
come born through the wcmb and incarnnte aa man can 
wo or can we not draw the conclusion that the Parabrah- 
mam can be born through the womb ? Well, bnt where is 
the difficulty of Parabrahmam incarnating as man or beast 
or anything? I want this position to be much more de- 
fined and see if the explanations offered by yourself do 
not hold good even here. I have disc where explained the 
real reasons for this doctrine. The reason is not that any 
appearance is a limitation, in which the Parabrahraam's 
omnipresence itself is a limitation. The real ground is 
that, the supreme who is Mayatita, beyond Tamat/, and 
beyond the three Gnnas could not bring himself within 
the folds of Maya or Gnna. Thte is the distinction of 
Nirguna and Saguna. Nirgnna is where ope cannot be 
enfolded hy (he Gnnas and subjected to their influence ; 
Esgona is where the subject is subjected to the folds of 



the three Gnnas or Prskrlti and the Sagunican rise high- 
er and higher by getting outside the influence of the 
Gunas and finally to get outside them altogether. Bat 
the Parabrahmam is still present in Maya or Prakriti 
But this presence is a mystery ,i,c-, not possible to explain 
exactly, but this presence is in no way similar to the 
presence of the Gvni on the Saguna body. If otherwise, 
the distinction between Nirguna and Saguna itself will 
vanish. The distinction between sexual and asexual is im- 
portant, if only that the latter points to a highly differen- 
tiated and organised and evolved physical body, showing 
how deep the spirit had been materialised or subjected to 
the foldo of Prakriti. You will be" surprised to find that a 
very ancient Tamil classic writer in speaking of the 
Narasimha ranks it higher than the other AvAtaras, in 
fact it was a Ynnijates. Yoa can see there could be no 
birth of 'n mention from the stone. It is a mere appear- 
ance. But by the way, did yoa ever know that the Sai- 
vites — the sectarians yoa may call them — have never iden- 
tified their supreme ideal — call it by whatever name yon 
like ("gOOa/ui ^f isziDti $tarj» rfieceviridig .ggriS/J) £(g*f 
wihue Lf. mrii Q sfirQtirear lo OsiriLi—r(eunr — fS^air^aii) 
— with one of the three- Will it bo nejvs to you if 
yon are told that their God lower or higher whatever it is, 
is never called by them as Saguna- Do yon know that 
even the Trimarti Rudra or Siva is not Saknna bnt Nir- 
guna. And that even though a being could be Nirgo.ua, 
yet it is not the Parabrahmam (to yoa Parabrahmam and 
Nirguna Being are synonymous)- The Beings or Jivas bet- 
ween the 26th, (25th is Prakriti composed of three Gn- 
nas) and 36th Tatwft composing matter are all Nirgana 
Beings though not outside matter or maya ; though they 
are clothed in material bodies higher than the Saguna 
bodies ..Not that yoa do nob know these things, bnt I 
really could not understand how yoa can ignore these, 
when month after month I have been repeating these 
things in the pages of the Deepika? Perhaps one may 
suggest that this is not Saivaism or that the Saivites 
assume their position to appear to be supreme to the . 
Vaishnivites ont of blind sectarian prejudices, Bnt yon 
know the story of Durmsa, Is this story a sectarian one 
and fictitious? (This story rebuts your position that 
Brahman cannot be born of the- womb). Can any one 
point out any passage in the Vedas, and TJpanishads, 
Agamas, Itihasas or Puranas in which the Being or Beings 
named as Iswara, Maheswafa, Parapaesh wara, Maha- 
diva, Rudra, Sankara, Siva, Sambhn*. Bava, Sarva* 
Ac., is called Saguna. On the other hand, these are dis- 
tinctly called Nirguna. Bnt yon know it is the foible or 
dogmatism of the Vedaotiste of a certain type or seel |b> 
read ' Lower Brahman' or ' Saguna Brahman,' wherever 
these words occur, a position held to be untenable aver 
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by such people ai Prof. Max Mailer and Dr. Thebaut. 
I have often pointed oat the absurdities and iudicrousness 
«nd perversities of interpretation which flow from this 
preconceived theory or tectarian prejudice. Ton know the 
well-known deSoitioos of orthodoxy and heterodoxy. It 
has always seemed to me that definitions of sectarian and 
non-sectarian coald be redaced to similar terms. A non- 
sectarion is one's own enunciation of truth and principle, 
and sectarian is the other's dogmas. I believe that even 
absolute truth must be sectarian. The persons believing 
in it will form a ' sect ' as distinguished from - those who 
differ or oppose it. Even if those who hold to the truth 
will not call themselves ' sectarian,' the others will call 
them so. Can you not really define ' troth ' as held to by 
' theusopby.' When defined, has it not got a limit or 
bvnnd ? Dear Brother, yon must really excuse my prolixi- 
ty. Because in tlieso matters when you pall up a twig, 
you pull up the whole plant, branches trunk and roots and 
all. Each truth is based on another, rests on another and 
could only be understood ia relation to the others. And 
thus we arrive at certain truths or body of truths, which 
are mutually related, have a natural cohesive symmetry 
and hnrmony,'a well known basis and etructure. Ton 
cannot have really an olla podrida. Too can't pluck rosei 
from thistles nor sweets from a neem tree. 

Dear Brother, I have no copy of Manu with me, will 
yon kindly quote the passage referred to by yoa ? 

By the way, it is not for the first time I express this 
opinion about Sri Rama and Ramayana in the pages of 
the Deepika and yon. did not evidently think it worthy 
of protest at the time. The story of the Sadra Saint is 
recited and commented on by me at p. 189, vol. II and I 
am not the first to give vent ts such criticisms either ; 
nor were they Saivites and at page III, same vol. I ob- 
serve " And there could be no excuse for the writer of the 
Ramayana for brUDnograteful and ungenerous travesty of 
the Tamilian* *nd the gross exaggeration and hyperboles 
he deals with ; and the only excuse could be that he was 
altogether ignorant of the Tamil people,'' Ac Ac 

I have already set forth my views as regards the 
reading end interpreting of sacred hittory. Bat the majo- 
rity of Paranas do not even form ' saored history ' in the 
strict sense of the term- I have also explained elsewhere 
as to how one should read the Paranas. Aud in the 
writing of the history of the rise of Hindu religions and 
-sects, pven Bhagavata has its place. One could really 
distinguish between the faith and beliefs of the people 
whoa the Ramayana and Mahabharata came to be actually 
written, and those of people or at least of the portion) of 
them who lived io the age when the Bhagavsin was actu- 
ally written. Why, the writer of Bhagavata aotually 
thinks that all other Parana* and Vedas were notj satis- 



factory from his point of view. I wish yda would calm- 
ly consider the views of Colebroke and Wilson on these sub- 
jects (vide the small book on Puranas brought out by tho 
Society for the Resuscitation of Oriental Literature.) The 
Sanskrit journal of Padakota extracted the passage from 
Wilson bearing on the Bhagavata bjit curiously enough 
it did not give its own views on the question, but evi- 
dently it acqaiesoed in the Professor's views. And in 
the Saiva-Vaisbnava views on these matters, at least yoa 
can regard these oriental scholars as impartial judges. 
Your extreme devotion to the person of Sri Krishna should; 
not make you forget all other questions of chronology and 
true" historical criticism. I am afraid Mg. UTaraysnasawmr 
Iyer wilt be the last to uphold your views of Ramayana! 
I know his views are much worse than mine. 

Editor. 



From the Correspondent. 

(1.) As I have very little leisure, I will not lengthen 
this letter by hunting np and quoting authorities but 
will answer your farther qaeries briefly and yon will *r- 
cuse me if I am not clear. 

(2.) At the risk of being considered superstitious 
and unenlightened, I confess that I believe Ratnayan% 
to be History and that it was composed in the Dwapara 
Tag*. Bhagavatham is the name of ofle of the 18 Poranoa 
and without it. you cannot make np 18. When Sakti woiv 
ship increased io Bengal, Devi Bhagavatham was attemp- 
ted to be substituted for the original Bhagavatham and ( 
the latter was alleged to be the forgery of one Boppa 
Deva. There have been, of coarse, " eminent " Indian 
and European scholsrs who are* prepared to prove that 
every Hindu work is a forgery, that everything good in° 
them was borrowed from tbe Bible, that Hindus did not 
know writing till recently and that even Panini the 
Grammarian was illiterate, that the Vedas are the babbl- 
ings of infant humanity, that it is all superstitions per- 
sonification of astronomical facts or of dreams or an- 
cestor worship and so on and so forth. Tbe Reverend! 
Lazarus in the Christian College Maytuine lot January 
says that it is established by eminent Scholars that 
the Bhagavat Geeta is a forgery made by a Vaiahnua 
Brahmin in the second century A.D. and that all persona 
of all sects having a copy of tbe Maba Babarat* 
persuaded by th is forger in the days when there 
neither Rail-ray, Telegraph or Printing press to insert 
this Geeta in all the copies of the Maha Bbaratam— 
even Mr. Ranade Was persuaded by these eminent scholars. 
to believe that all ' Southern Sudras were borbaroas)- 
aborigines who were worshipping devils which wer» 
changed into Vedio gods by the infiaence of crafty 
Brahmins. Of course, I credit them all with regard far 
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Troth, though' not with much sympathetic reverence 
lor the Ancient Religions works. Saint Sreedbara Charier 
quotes passages from other Purao&s showiog that the 
marks of the BhagavaCa Parana are (a) ita being tanght 
by Saka, (fc) its beginning with a sloka which paraphrases 
the Gayalhri, (c) its peculiar treatment of Vrit.hrasura 
Vadham, and so on, and proves that the work he comments 
npon ia the genuine Bhagavatam and that the theory of 
forgery by Boppa Deva is absurd. 

(3.) Ton say " But this presence (of Parabrahmam. in 
Maya) is a mystery ; i.e., not possible to explain, &c" I 
agree. A man who does not know even simple equations 
cannot gra D sp the meaning of the functions in a problem 
in Integral Calculus. Bat there are great Iswaras who 
have reached Nirguno Parabrahmam and who are there- 
fore called Parabrahiflani but who, whenever they will lo 
do so, can limit themselves to Sagnua Beings. They 
exercise that will whenever the*ir Devotees pray to them 
to do so. There are three kinds of 'such Beings, the 
Trimooriiee, Parabrahman (that is, Iswara who had 
reached Parftbrahmau) took the Narnsimka Form to pro- 
tect Prsblada and he took " asexual birth for dving cer- 
tain acts for the good of His world. Ho took " sexsal " 
birth at request of Devas, Rishis, Earth, &c-, as Sri 
Krishna to do certain other works. One of the dog- 
matisms of the later followers of the Siddhanta School is 
that the distinction between " sexual " " a sexual " ap- 
pearances is an important one, Sree Krishna was never 
bound by His physical Body which He need aa His in- 
strument and He was able, at will, to show His omni- 
potence and omnipresence and there was no " MaterialUa 
Hon or subjection of the spirit fyt a highly defferenliated and 
organized and evolved physical body and to the folds of 
Prahriti " as yon suppose. 

(4.) Ton ask " can the Parabrahmam become the 
Sagnna Iswara f " I answer that the liberated man 
who has become Sivam or Parabrahmam can, through 
Sis Grace, limit HimBelf to Sagana Iswara and do the acts 
of Creation, Preservation and Destruction in appropriate 
forms, the second act of Preservation requiring the taking 
of many forms on many occasions. 

(5.) As yonr letter states, Parabrahmam has no form 
and no name and yet, we praise IT with 1,000 names 
All the 1,000 names and forms are on each a high plane 
iba to us, the distinctions mnst remain a mystery and it 
is beBt to treat them as equal. It is useless and dangerous 
to speculate with onr intellects abort tbem till thiongh 
the Grace of the Gnrn, we get onr initiations, second 
births and second sights which are 1 igber than intellec- 
tual visions. All stars are at the same distance to bur 
physical eyes. Where distinctions between Iswaras are 
made or appear to be made in the religious works, it 
is better to see whether the distinction is made between 



two Beings both of whom have reached Sivam or between 
one who has reached Sivam (and who is called by one of 
the 1,000 names) and a Sagnni called by another of the 
1 000 names and also whether the distinctions are intended 
to indicate a truth of Higher Planes (called Allegory). 
Hence, it is that certain religions works were prohibited 
to be read without the Upadesam of Guru. Another 
dogmatism of the later followers of the Biddbanta when it 
became a sect was that Beings having the Yaishnatite 
Form and called by some of the 1,000 names coold not have 
reached Parabrahmam and could not be called Farabrah- 
mam and that only Beings having the other names of 
Siva, Rgdra, Sambho, &c, can alone be so considered. 
That the several sets of TrimooTties (who exist in sets 
in all the worlds) are called " Sagnna Beings " (conneatel 
with Satws, Rajas and Tam as as Vishnu, Brahma and 
Rudra) in numerous works is so patent a fact that I was. 
surprised at your challenge to show yen any place where 
Rudra or Sankara is styled a Saguna Being— of course, as 
I said before, Nirguna Beings are also called by the names 
of the Trimoorties. 

(6. J As to the story of Darvasas, it is said in several 
ParanaB that all the three, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva in- 
carnated as Soma, Da ttatraya and Durvalas and became 
sons of Atri. Sree Saokaracharya is stated by some of 
His followers to be the direct Avatar of Lord Siva. When- 
ever the influence of any of the Great Lords over- 
shadows a man, the followers of the man make him 
a direct Avatar of the Lord. If the modern Sectarian Sid- 
dhantists will REALLY ignore the names and look at tbe 
facts, they will find that in the Vishnu Parana and the 
Bhagavatam, the same Siddhantam is tanght, the Para- 
brahmam being called by the names Vasudeva, Narayaua, 
Hari, Vishnu aud so on instead of Siva, Hara, Rudra,. 
Sambho, &o. 

(7.) I have no time to go into Tatwas as I have been 
too long already, There are only 9 Tatwaa which can b* 
watered into 96 and more and it is all a fight about wordi 
as shown by the Lord in the 11th Skandham of Sreemat 
Bhagavatam in the Upadesam to Saint Uddhava. 

(8.) As to the views of Mr. Fronde and others about 
the interpretation of Sacred History, I beg to state (ano> 
this is the theosophical view) that the full and complete 
interpretation roust recognize the existence of higher 
planes seen by higher visions and thaiacute and laboured 
attempts to treat the saints as superstitions children in 
some respects and as highly intellectual, moral and spiri- 
tual men at the same time cannot satisfy the reason. Yon 
oagbt not to ignore the existence (past, present and fa tare) 
of great men of superior vision who have passed oxr to 
higher worlds and yet guide the evolutions of the cycles 
of younger human races (their younger' trothers) by 
translating the facts and truths of the higher planes into 
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tit* current language though *nch fcranslai.iiiiis into daman 
word* look as f-tmii^i: and fautmt'.ic after n time am an 
nljcebriiirjil formula to »o infant Ntiuid&rd hoy. 

T. SADASIVIER. 

Cotresponfcencet 

A Reply to Prof Julien Vinson of Paris* 

To the Editor •/ the Suldhantn Deepika, 

Mad :as. 
Sir, 

May I suggest that it will greatly enhance the 
interest taken by the public in your Journal, if you 
can, manage to obtain t tde permission of Mr- Kanaka- 
sabhai Pillay to publish, in the future issues of the 
Siddhanta Deepika, his contribution* that hare been 
appearing for ihe last two years, in the Madras 
Recline aud in thO'Indiait Antiquary, on the antiqui- 
ties of the Tamils. The Tamil public is anxiously 
awaiting the book promised by Pandit. Savaryroyan 
on " Our Ancient Tamilian Race." Some of the 
great men hare are longing with feverish impatience 
to see the day when the great historical work which 
the renowned scholar, Mr, Kanakasabhai Pillay, is said 
to be preparing, will reach their hands. "Hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick," A few days ago, « 
veteran Tumi! scholar complained to me, in tones 
somewhat of despair 1 , that the publication of this 
important work is nqt likely to take place before he 
goes to his Long Home- 
While our Tamil Pandits are thus engaged in 
•writing the history of our ancient civilization aud 
literature) the French oriental scholar, Professor 
Julien Vinson of Paris Academy ( has come forward 
with the theory that, before the middle of the third 
century of the Christian era., the Tamils knew nothing 

c of the art of writing, and that the first books in Tamil 
were written only in the fifth or the sixth century A.D. 
The only reason he gives for thus post-dating the 
civilization and literature of the Tamils is that, hither- 
to, no inscriptions, bearing dates earlier than the sixth 
century A.D. have turned up among the results of 
the excavation* of the baried cities of Southern 
India. 1 The argument of the Professor seems to me 
to rest mainly on the assumption that, Sonth Indian 
Archaeology is already in such au advanced .state of 
progress that any hope of finding hereafterihe inscrip- 
tions of an earlier date than the Binh century A.D. might 

* now be altogether abandoned. Whether the Professor's 
7 



assumption is right or wrong I leave it to the student 
of the South Indian Archeaology to decide ; but I 
would point out that, according to the old Tamil 
records wlvfch are extant, the primitive se,at of the 
Tamil race was in a country, which now lies covered 
by the water* of the Indian ocean. In that case, it 
need- no argument to prove that the inscriptions 
belonging to the earliest eras of the Pandyian King- 
dom can never become accessible to the spade of the 
excavator. If, indeed, the first Tamil books were 
written in the fifth or the sixth century A.D., will the 
Professor be so kind as to favour the Tamil public, 
with some of his conjectures at least ae to what those 
books were ? He need not be in any doubt as to the 
existence of books in Tamil at the fifth century A.D.; 
for, in the Chronicles of Ceylon, ive read that, about 
5.84 A D., the Singhalese king of the time persecuted 
•the Saivite Tamils resident in Ceylon and burnt their 
Book*. The Professor may maintain, of course, that 
these books might have been composed cjnring the 
preceding 100 yearn. But here the question forces it- 
self wha^ th<* Saivite. books were that were so ruth 
lesely burnt by the Singhalese king- They cannot 
certainly, h»ve been the Devara Hymns of 8am- 
bendha or the writings of the other Saivite 
sages which comprise the SaivUe Sacred Scrip* 
tares called Tirumurai. For, it is now an esta- 
blished fact that almost all the authors of the 
Tirumurai lived after the fifth century A.D. ; nor can 
it be supposed that the Saivite works destroyed by 
the Singhalese king were those of which K&mban, 
Kachiyappar and other pfcets of their times, or 
the philosophers of the Siddhanta school, who lived 
many centuries after Sambandha, are said to be 
the authors. They could not have been any Bud- 
dhistic or Jaina works like u>««*0 u>*&», Qiprumt, 
etc. What* then were those porks which according 
to the Singhalese Historian suffered destination by 
fire in the fifth century A.D. ? If this question can 
at all be answered, it can I think, be answered only 
in one way, if we may suppose that, at* least, some of 
the Saivate literature" which existed among the Tamils 
of the fifth century are still extant. What other an- 
swer is, indeed, possible, but that the books referred 
to by »be> Singhalese historian were mainly the 
production of the Sangbam time, including, per- 
haps, the Saivaite Ajramaa mentioned by the early Ta- 
mil sages as existing iu their time. If, then, it is 
conceded that the Sangam works existed in the* fifth 
ceatury, the question arises whether- we can, with any 
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show of reason, advance the view that the Sangam 
works, which* there is every reason to believe, were 
multitudinous, were all composed in the fifth century 
of the Christian era. That it can hardly be bo should 
be udmiited by every thinking man, as such a suppo- 
sition would assume a state of things among the early 
Tamils of Southern" India, tor which no historical 
parallels could be fonnd among other nations of the 
world. Moreover, the fact that many of the words 
and expressions, not to apeak of the metres, used 
by the writers of the Sangam period had become 
archaic or obsolete even in the days of Samba-ndha, 
leave no«-oom to.doubt the Fast gulf of time which 
must have separated the age of the former from 
th*t of the latter. If then Sambandha lived in 
•the sixth century* A.D., at the latest, most of the 
Sangam works cannot possibly be assigned to^ 
a later dste than the first or. the second century 
of thn Ghri-tian era, which is also the conclu- 
sion arrived at by the Pandits of South India on 
data furnished by the internal evidence of the works 
themsefves. If the language o*f a nation at*a certain 
period can afford any reliable clue in ascertaining 
the state and condition of that nation at that period, 
the rem tins of the Sangam works that are now avail- 
able must necessarily indicate the existence of a 
tolerable degree of culture and civilization in the Ta- 
mils of 2 ( >00 y-arn ago. The architectural splendour 
and magnificence of the capitals of Pandian and Chnla 
kingdoms as described in the ten Tamil Idylls are 
hardly compatible with, the unlettered stage of a 
nation, and it is impossible to think that such know- 
ledge of the art of architecture and of war and of the 
peaceful arts of commercial enterprise and agricul- 
ture, as would appear to bav»e existed at those early 
timps in the Tamil country, flourished among the 
people to whom even tISe idea of writing — the primary 
and essential basis of civilization — was altogether 
unknown Will the French Professor do us the 
favour of citing an ■ instance of a nation having ever 
pos^sed a -highly cultured and polished language 
prior to the introduction of the art of writing among 
•them, ir> rhe absence of which there can be no per- 
manence or fixity of phrapeology— a 'condition in- 
dispensable to the vigorous andthealthy growtfc of a 
langoajre. whi<-h otherwise would -be too evanescent 
or volatile, to admit of any degreB of polish of diction. 
We are, ind-ed, asked to believe that the Pandiyan 
who, according toJStrabo, sent an embassy to Augus- 
tus. Caesar and the ascetic Philosopher Samanacharya 



who accompainod it to Rome, and burnt himself 
publicly at Athens before the assembled Philosophers 
thereof, was an unlettered savage. The Professor will, 
perhaps, on calm reflection, admit that starting from 
his theory, one would find himself seriously at a loss 
to explain the existence of at least more than two or 
three hundred standard authors during the Sangam 
period. In Amirtasekhara's Commentary on i/*uwwi 
sirs* (gififfii the names and titles of more than t>0 
classical authors are quoted, most of whom Have 
hitherto been unknown to the Tamil world. It is also 
significant that most of the names of the Authors and 
of the titles of the works referred to by this author 
are found among the names of those poets, some of 
whose stray and isolated compositions make up the 
collectionsof the last meeting of the Madura Sangham 
known'as Ettuttokai (»i_®40^i»i). 
Colombo. A Tamilian. 

{To be cuiitirmed). 



Sivagnana Siddhiar of ArulnandiSivachariar 
Sutra XII. 

nature of the sanctified. 
Aphjkakasa, 1. 

1. How the saitrtijirt] perceive the imperceptible and 
delight in him. 

The Sivagnanis'gebting rid <f .he three piisas which 
prevent them from uniting themselves to the Lotus 
Feet of the Supremo, and joining the company 
of God's devotees, and worshipping them and the* 
forms in temples as His Form, and singing their 
praises, and dancing in delight, and becoming fully 
conscious of the superiority of Sivagnanis and the in- 
feriority of others, and bowing low only to the devotees 
of the crescent- crested God, they roam about the 
world. 

Adhikarana, 2. 

2. Love God's devotees mad obey them. 

They love not God, who love not His devotees ; 
They love not others, "neither do they themselves. 
What is the good «of talking about such Beijseless 
corpses? Leave off their company as their union 
will lead you again into births and deaths. Seek in 
love God's true devotees, takh.g +heir wishes as com- 
mands, speak humblr, and stand steadfast according 
to their gracious directions, and worship and bow to 
them and delight and dance. 
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NOTB. 

The full force of the last two Rtimrni »Te brought 
out in the following Mantra 

He who sees, perceives und understands this, loves 
God, delights in Gnd, revels in God, rejoices in God, 
he becomes a Sysraj, (an Autocrat or Self-Roler) 
he is lord and master in all the worlds, But those 
who think differently from this, live id perishable 
worlds, aud have uthtsr Wings for their rulers. 
(Chaudog. VII. 25-2j. 
Cf . St. Appar. 

AlJlKABAHA, 3. 

3. j<)(i'» Derotfes are God Himself. 

Aa God dwells as the soul of soul in each hu- 
man body designed for the purpose of reaching the 
Imperceptible One, and infuses His own Intelligence 
into them therefor, the form of His devotee is His 
form. As he dwells in Sivoham Samadhi, he is even 
God Himself. » As he reaches Him in his heart follow- 
ing the directions of the Guru, he is God Himself. 
When he and his vision tail altogether, he is without 
doubt God, If such is the greatness of God's devo- 
tees, worship them with love to get rid of the bonds 
of sin. 

u5;o pvgi^c J srss'Lj 1 .,£;fl'.Au, jS;r.x>jTff*^io (gi+ijet'mrf 

arair jp ft lS %itt&i& $ iBanu-Gairt me^Qtur iMmtBup 

^l^tSsKHmair Ottp Qevtr tfil/k f$ lLQ i— <t i$.u Qu/nerjir. 
Cf. St- Manickavachaka 

Q+r Q*w es Sar ay i a*£ jfir*m3} (2 memoir eh tunt&s i ««<* 
IgLQajikGeon ia hj it 0u>r;-Q ft „ [ ' c , j Q-.'rsS 7|«j>ti BaiOPLpiLlir irif. 
UtQjifyi' QuseoGiAjjird ftp, an •_ i & r ^ ujn&lQoivQw. 

4. Worship the Form in Tern-plea as God Himself. 

They perceive God who perceive His> form 

placed in temples as Himself. They percftive Him 

alBO who meditate on Him in the Mantri™ form. They 



who worship Hiro who is omnipresent in their 
own heart, perceive God also. To these Bb sitae. Ha 
appears as does the fire when churned or aa the milk 
which cannot be perceived before it flows from the teats 
when milked. 

Note, 

This gives the Sadana and Phnlam of the three 
classes of Margis. The first cla's, tha Chariyavant re- 
quire the grosser form of symbolic worship ; the Kru 
yavant can take to the mantric worship or prayer form ; 
the Yogis practise heart-worship. Bat as the next 
verse shows, the followers of the higher* are not 
required to irive np the lower forms and they do 
generally practise the lower forms jnst to keep their 
bodily and mental organs engaged till the body is 
worn out. 

Cf , The famous "verse of St. Appar — 

t$p®p fiuSevar uir&pu<& QisiLQut&i 
LBsapttj 8m jratrsn: utucw&j Qmi $*jnar 

which of course follows the famous verses in the 

Svetasvatara TJpanishad- 

" One's body taking for the lower, stick and for 
the upper, Om by meditation's friction well sustained, 
let one behold God, there lurking as it were. 

" As oil in seeds, butter in cream, water in 
springs, and in the fire-sticks fire, so is God found 
in the soul, by him who seeks 4or Him with truth and 
meditation." 

The point is though fire or milk is present in the 
whole body of the wood or cow, yet when we want 
to realize it, we realize it only at certain points. 
Nay, the Immensity of the Being is so ^roat that it ia 
impossible to perceive it as it is. And, after all, till 
the final stage is reached our knowledge cannot but 
be symbolic either. 

5. The order of worship and uorskippers. 

The practices of the four paths Gnana, Toga, Kriya 
and Chariya are all God's Will. The Gnani ia 
entitled to practise in all the four paths; the Yogi, 
from Yoga downwards ; the Kriyavan can practise 
Kriya and Chariya the Ghariyavan is alone entitled 
to practise Chariya. So that the faultless Gnana 
Guru is the Guru of all the Margie. He is God Hrn> 
self. Worship Him accordingly 
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Adrika&ana, 4. 

6. The necessity of a Guru. 

By means of Mantras, medicines, Yoga practi- 
ces, and herbs and medicinal stones, and other each 
means as are set forth in the Tantras, one can secure 
the knowledge of the Vedas.and the Shastras, know 
ledge of past, present and future, and the endless 
occult powers. But the knowledge of God can only 
be secured by the grace of the Guru, and not by any 
other means. Even the above-mentioned powers can 
be secured by the Guru's grace. 

7. Thf different Kays of Grace ly the Guru. 

igjjrar Lfla/Ow«rj»ti ufiratrsv gpQae ekjtd, jfgmpQ@ir 
Jlv QiuwaiW iSaiQtr Qujfkji u>QLL<g($mmi mjfiuH-Qei? 
ujwft$ &i«f(S^^Qni, sSn&StiJ aiirffms ldbSdld tSf* e»r <—(&} 
BSsrttuu iSiuGH$fl&<8ti> uif)&0& fiStri&tii urAj&ih, 
ufl*j*ao*!/ 0ir^f)d^ icirQuiip SeiGwngfmii ufi&pjiijs 

If one does worship his gracious Guru, as the 
Para-Brahmam, as Para-Sivam, and Para-Gnana, 
and as all the tnanife stations of Hara, then Guru be- 
coming God Himself will convert the disciple into 
His Form by means of touch, thought and sight, in 
the same way as the fowl and tortoise and fish hatch 
their eggs by touch and thought and sight respect- 
ively. 

Tiie End. 
May the grace of Anil Nandhi descend on all ! 

J. M. N. 



full of interesting information. Periyapuranam con- 
tains the life-stories* of 'the great ones ' of San-ism, 
the Saivite saints of Southern India which is the 
cradle, the nurture ground and the home- of the 
Saiva Siddhanta philosophy The lines are put in 
exquisite Tamil verse breathing a chaste vigour mid 
spiritual force which is all its own, by the- poet 
Sekkilar, who lived in the time of Auabayn Cliola and 
was for many years the minister in chief to thnt 
pious ruler and noble patron of Tamil learning. This 
puranam forms the twelfth and the last of the Saiva 
Thirumurrai (or the Saivite Devotional works). The 
work deserves careful study by all students of Tamil, 
and Mr. P. Krishnasawmy Mndaliar's Edition may 
be confidently recommended. 



Some Recent Tamil Books 

Students of Tamil Literature ought to feel grateful 
to Mr. P. Krishnasawmy Mudaliar of Komaleswaran- 
pet for the excellent and scholarly edition in four 
volumes of Periyanuranam (Quiftiuuffireiiirij,) with anno- 
tations and commentary, which he has. brought out at 
considerable labour and expense. The notes* and com- 
mentary are very helpful and iuminous and bear witness 
to the clear thought and mature scholorahip of the com- 
mentator, Arumnga Thambimn Swamigal ; wbile the 
text itself is carefully revised and the introduction is 






Mr. P. Krishnasawmy Mudaliar, has also given us a 
copiously annotated Edition of Kumam Gurupava 
Swainigol's t/?^j>tlfiujiru>s»r t$eir'Seirppi&g, a work con- 
sidered the best of its kind, containing a century of 
stanzas in praise of tffe childhood of Meenatchi 
Ammai, the consort of Siva, in Madura., The work is 
well-known among Tamil scholars for the rich dic- 
tion and the high-sounding music of its verse, and 
contains in any philosophical truths happily expressed- 
The explanatory notes and comments are excelleutly 
done and assist us to understand and appreciate 
better the beauties of thought and expression that 
abound in the poem. 



* 

* • 



We' owe to the enterprise of Mr. S> Sivasankara 
Chetty, fl.A,, the young proprietor of Jhe Ripen Press, 
a faithful and accurate translation into Tamil by Mr. 
Knppusa viny Raju of ' Viruththi Prabakaram ' oS(g^ 
$UL$jru!T&jTih the valuable Hindi work on Vedanta 
Philosophy of Nichala Dasa. This author's Vichnra 
Sagar, in its English and Tamil translations, has 
found many readers and is growing in popularity with 
students of the Vedanta- The present work ought to 
find equal, if not greater favour, as it contains able 
and lucid summaries of many schools of Hindu Philo- 
sophy, much matter that will be highly prized on the 
subject of the Ground* of Proof (P ram ana , and a 
' though deep, yefeclear ' exposition of the philosophy 
of the Vedanta system. The Translation of g8q$p£)u 
iSsuirsm is a noteworthy addition to Tamil Vedanta 
literature; and should find a place in the library of 
every Tamil Student of Sankara'B philosophy. 
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Unmai Vilakkam 

OF 

Tiruvadigai Ifanavaxoyam Kadanlhar 



This 6hort treatise consisting of 54 Stanzas is one 
of the Fourteen Siddhantti Sastras, and its author 
is said to be Tiruvadigai Manavasagum Kadanthar, 
one of the 49 disciples of S». MeiltHndan, That he 
was a native of Tirov^di and a pupil of St. Meikandan 
is certain, bat there are no other particulars avoid- 
able about his life-history. That he must have been 
an advanced sajje is evident from the Dame («'i«v 
Qa-ui) he bears, which means 'he who lias passed 
beyond thought and Fpeech." 

The author tries to expound in these few pages, 
the truth of the sacred agamas, without going into 
argumentation, just so much is is sufficient for the 
aspirant after spiritual Truth, to bring the teach- 
ing into actual daily practice. They are in the form 



of questions addressed to the Teacher St. Meikandan 
and imswerB elicited from him. The latter part of the 
treatise explains the truth of the Parjchakshara and 
Sri Natarajah Symbols We hope the book will be of 
use to many. 

]. *u*r*-aDLO#(t5 tj-sswgiisd so si i p 2 u " (fr sp ffl.'(l^a.ff 
.#* j3$ rp jfii^Q^f^ Q^iiigaittS^aipG'ai! fe u 

We place Him. iu our heart, the Five-n med God 
in strong rut, of sun-set coloor, tusked month, and 
pot-belly; so thai we may be freed of our ignorance 
and be enabled without fault to spread the Light 
of Truth, to be gathered from the Sacred Agamas. 

2.Qufd.'*8t.~.lt~u Q^ntLiL-aipj&u Gus&ci tipu Quf(ner,T 
Oismjsn — Q Sioi.sat' t_/r"iij af amsnartjuii — O^mijaaCt^f 

moilbiun ifi'Sf Qjilt^mtr. 

O Thou, my teacher, that perceiving the truth, 
showdst the truth of Supieme Knowledge and 
Bliss ater removing the f&lse-hood, by prov- 
ing it to be false ! 
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O Thon, Truth, that will not give oat false-hood, 
O Thou, that residest in Tiruvennni N'allur, 
Hear, O thou 4 my humble petition, and deign 



to answer my querios 



8. O, my teacher, explain to me the following I 
Wh»t are the 36 tatwas ? J What is Anava ? 
What is that Knrma which arose oven then ? 
What am I who seem to differ from these? 
Who art Thou r What is the Lord's Sacred 
Dance and what is the truth of the Panchakshnra ? 

4. my son, who is immersed in Bliss-fol Yoga, 
hear what I *m now imparting to you in accordance 
with the teachings of the supreme Agamas, graciously 
uttered of yore, by the Supreme Siva. 

The earth's form is a •four-aided figure. The 
water is of the form of a crescent. The fire of the 
form of a triangle alwavs. The air is a six eided- 
figure The Akas is a circle- And the soul gets a 
body formed of these. 

6. The colour of these is golden, white, red, 

black, smoky-coloured, respectively and their 

letters are •», *> , e, *.; *. 
> 

7. Their symbols are dinmondsword, the lotus- 
flower, swastika, the six spots, and Amrita-Mndhu 
.respectively, So the old Agamas declare, my 
■Son. 

8 The gods ; fur the elements Earth &c are 
Brahms, Whim, Rudra, Maheswara and Sadasiva ; 
and their fonctions are respectively Creation, Susten- 
tation, Regeneration, giving Heat Droupava and 
showing Grace (Anugrnha), 

0. Brahma creates; The lotas-eyed Vishnu pro- 
tects ; Budm destroys, and Isa gives them rest; and 
Sadasiva shows grace always. 

10. The Earth is hard, water cool, and fire hot, air 
flows hither and thither, and Aicas gives room to all. 

11. We have now set forth the number and 
quality of the elements. Jf we are to tell you about 
the five deceitful Perceptions, they are the desire- 
producing Sound, Touch, Sight, Taste and Smell. 

12. Hear the enumeration of the GnanendiriyaJ 
Know them to be the ear, the skin, the eye, the tongue 
and tne nose, which perceive the low sensations in 
this low world. 



13 & 14. The enr perceives sound through Akas. 
The body perceives touch through the air. The eye 
perceives light through fire. The tongue perceives 
tasie through water And the n'>se perceives smell 
through the earth. So the Agamas declare. They 
who conquer these senses secure the Blissful Nirvana 

15. The Karmendriyss giving rise to speech & 
nre mouth, feet, hands, nnus, and genital organs. 

16. The mouth speaks through the aid of Akas 
the feet move through the nid of air; the bands work 
through the aid of fire ; the anus excretes through the 
aid of water; the genital organs give pleasure through 
the aid of earth. 

17. Hear now the enumeration of the Acdakara- 
nns ! They are Manas, Buddbi, Ahankara and Chitta. 
They respectively perceive*, reason, linger and reflect. 

13. The foregoing 24 tatvas are etnted by the 
ancient Agamas to be the Atma Intra, H>ar, now the 
Vidya tatvas expounded by me. 

19. Time, Niyati, Kills, Vidya, ltagam, Furnsba, 

Mnyn, this is their order. Hear now their natnra 
with attention. 

The Kala tatva. 

20. Time measures the past, gives enjoyment in 
the present, and contains new store for the future. 
Ntyuti tatva fixes the order and'sequence of Karma. 
Kala tatva induces action. Vidya tatva induces intelli- 
gence. The Purushn tatva induces perception of. the 
five senses. And Maya induces doubt and ignorance, 

. I. We have now stuted the Vidya-tatvas. Hear 
now the Suddha-tntvas ! They are Suddha Vidya, 

Iswara, Sada, Siva, Sakti and Siva tatvas. 

22, § Suddha-Vidya induces more intelligence 
than action. Iswara tatva induces more action than 
intelligence. Sadasiva tatva induces them both in 
equal proportion. Sakti tatva induces action, and 
Siva tatva induces Gnana alone. 



§ Note. — All these 36 tatvas are component parte of the universe 

of mutter; (May*) all powerful and all intelligent, in anion wttb> 

vrhicb, tlie soul gets rid of its darkness, and regains its light? 

This Give, tatva &c.-, forming matter only should not be confounded 

with the Supreme Siva and Hia Sakti. 
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S3. * We have now fully stated the £6 Tatwos. Hear 
now about the two kinds of Hala ; Anava and Karma. 
Stated, Auava induces ignorance. Karma Mala in* 
duces jou to identify yourself thoroughly with the 
chain of pleasures and pains. 

24. Thon rare IVaclier, Thon hast explained to 
me the nature ot the 36 Tatvas, and Anava and 
Karma. Deign now to show me the nature of myself 
which seems to differ and not differ from these. 

25. Hear well what I state ! Achit cannot subsist 
i-efore Pure Chit. Chit cannot perceive nchit. The 
atma (soul) is what distinguishes »nd perceives both 
Chit and Achit. So the Vedas declare without 
doubt 

26. Hear now how the 36 Tatvas cannot be 
conscious of themselves. The six kinds of taste 
cannot pereeive themselves. So also the tatvns du 
not know themselves. 

27. Asa person h»s to taste these 6 kinds of 
taste and then perceive them, so yon are the intelli- 
gent person who uniting with these Tatvas perceives 
each and all of them. 

26. "Oat of thine undiminished grace, thou 
haat shown me my nature. Explain to me Thy own 
Imperishable Form." "As the son enables the eye 
to see, so we will enlighten you and your intelligence. 

2D. Know more. The senses cannot understand 
without the »oul, and cannot understand the soul." 
So, also do we enlighten yon without your being 
able to perceive us. 

29. As the Vowel letter * A' is to the rest of the 
letters, so we stand as the Life of all life. When 
we are not present in any soul, there there will be no 
light. So the good AgAmas declare. 

31. Meikanda Natha, graciously expound so 
that I may understand the nature of the Sacred 
Dance with the sound of the five letters seen by the 
sage?. 

32. my son hear ; The Supreme Intelligence 
fiances in the soul formed of the letter ya, with a 
Form composed of the five letters Si, va, ya, na, ma, 
{or the purpose of removing our sins' 

• Note.— This Karma as defined bere ia exactly what the 
BuddhiatS undent and by the Indiridnal or Ego. or Personality, 
which of eonrn esbaiat from moment to moment and not anything 
■nbnating. permanently . 



33. * Hear now how the Dance is performed I la 
His feet is Na; in his Navel is ma ; in His shoulders 
is St ; in his face is r« ; io hia Head is ya: 

84 X The Hand holding the drum is Si ; The Hand 
spread out is Va ; The hand holding ont protection 
i* ya ; the hand holding the fire is Na ; the foot 

holding down Stfuyalalca is ma, 

35. The arch (fi^airfl) over Sri Nataraja, is OmJea- 
ra ; and the Akshara which is never separate from the 
Oinkara is the Filling Splendour. This is the Dance 
of the Lord of Chi tarn bara. They understand this 
who have lose their self (Ahankara). Understanding, 
they leave their births behind. 

36. Creation starts from the Drum. Protection 
proceeds from the Hand of Hope. The fire produces 
destruction. From the Foot holding down proceeds 
Droupavam ; the Foot held aloft gives mufcti. 

37. By these means, Our Father scatters the 
darkness of maya, barns the strong jkarma, stamps 
down main (Anava) and showers grace, and lovingly 
plunges the soul in the Ocean of Bliss. This is the 
nature of His Dance. 

39. The Silent gnanis, destroying the three kinds 
of Mala establish themselves where their selves are 
destroyed. There they witness the Sacred Danes 
filled with Bliss. This is the Dance of the Sabhanatha, 
whose very form is Grace. 

39. The One who is past thought and speech as. 
enmes graciously the Form composed of the Pancbak- 
ebara in the Dancing Hall of Parasakti, so as to be 
seen by His consort, TJms, Haiumvati They never 
see births who see this mystic Dance. 

40. my gracious Guru ! Thou hast explained to 
me beautifully the uatttre of'the Nadhanta Dance. 
Let me now know the nature of the Panchak- 
shara. Can they be one with the letters which are 
perishable ? 

41. Tbe Symbols of these letters may be perish- 
able bat not their commutation in any language. 
The meanings of the five letters respectively are God, 
His grace (Sakti), soul, Droupava, «nd Mala. 

* Note. — Theae tettora have to be contemplated in thoer parts, 
JNotk. — Thia ia another form of contemplating tbe Panah»a> 
•bara. 
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42 God, Grace, soul, Droupnva, and mala are the 

purport of the. five letters. [ Sivnyannnr.o). If pro- 
nounced beginning, with Na, you wiil not obtain 
grace. Too wilt obtain It when you pronounce it 
beginicg with Si. 

43. If this beautiful Pnncbak>htira is meditated 
upon, the soul, getting rid or its Anavfimala wit] land 
in the Rfgion where there is neither light nor dark- 
ness, sod there, God's Grace (Sakti) will unite it to 
Sivam. 

44. H the PAnchakshara is pronounced with the 
letters denoting the two Mala, then he will not get 
rid of his three Mala, and obtain Bliss. If pronounced 
otherwise acccordfng to law, your gnana will be 
boundless and you can live in Bliss. 

45. In the Panchakshnra, are fonnd the Agamas 
and the v edas, eiven out by the gracious God. In it 
are found the Puranas. In it, is the Blissful Dance 
And in* it is fonnd the silent. Mukti, which passes 
beyond all. 

46. The Agamas declare that the nature of the 
union secured by the Mnktas is like that of the fruit 
and its taste, fire and its heat, the musical composi- 
tion and its tune. 

47. The Vedas with truth declare that as the 
various tatvas are found united inseparably in the 
bonnd condition, so the anuls in the freed condition 
will dwell as one with God. 

48. As the moon's light is indistinguishable io 
the Light of the Sun, the soul will unite itself to the 
foot of the Supreme Lord and will plunge ilfeelf in 
Bliss. 

4fl. If it be said that the soul had to go and 
unite itself to God, then the Omnipresence of Siva 
will be destroyed. If God is swd to have united 
himself to the soul, then they must be different. Bat 
what then is the truth ? The position is like that of 
the Sun which surrounds the man who had lost his 
blindness. 

50. Thou tellest me that the Supreme one 
who is paBt thought and speech is gracious and 
suffers no taint, that like this Path], (he Pasu and 
Pasa are also eternal. Prove this in mukti also. 

51, my Son, Htar how they are in mukti I He 
who enjoys the Supreme Bliss is the soul. He who 



imparts this Supreme Bliss is the First Cause. That 
which increases this happiness is mala. Understand 
this in all love. 

52. "O my father, let me know tho mifailiiig 
means of securing this Mukti?" " Hear me state 
this t They who regard ami worship the Guru. 
Liuga, and God's devotees as the incomparable God. 
will not suffer births and deaths." 

53. Melting in love, as the cow that had calved 
recently, the Jivao muktas will take strong hold of 
the Guru, Linga and Bhaktas, and will be possessed uf 
great love to them, which will destroy their ains. 

54. tuiifiiGpeir jf&C&t—Qei e/;r(3?iJ i-/a/-?«t_e£ei) 

Qau si Q*» iu ea-Gw&etisir Qtmiteaai— ts«pGar 
tLfaa*mi6& fesiuutuQasnipSf. 

O Meikenda Natha, the fruit of True Penance, 
who dwellest in both Tiriivennainallur and Swetha- 
vana, O Oceau grace, I have been saved by thee, saved 
from being tossed about in the Ocean of sorrow. 



J. M. N. 



The End. 



SOME STRAY THOUGHTS 
ox 

Tamilian Antiquities. 



Prof : M. Rangacbariar M. A. in a lecture of his 
delivered under the anspices of the Presidency College 
Historical Association on the subject of " Dravidian 
Sociology" and which appeared in the issue of " the 
Brahma Vadin" for October last, has made the 
following remarks concerning the Tamiliaus viz, 
" Industriously they (the Dravidians) seem to hnve 
" been, probably, agricultural ; aud it is held that 
" they were well-known to have been tree-worshippers 
" and, perhaps, also serpent- worshippers. Their 
" religion seems to have consisted largely in magical 
"superstition and demonalatry." 

L. That the Tarn i liar 8 of India were agriculturists 
is a fact which the testimony of modern discoveries 
has placed beyond the pale of rational doubt. IT 
we can rely on the recent pre ^rincements of some 
eminent archaeologists, the ancient Tamilians of India 
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were the leading agricultural nation of the ancient 
world. It was pointed out by Dr Caldwell long ago 
that the people who used " the burial nrna" must 
have been an agricultural race as brass and iron 
implement! of agriculture) were often found buried 
in their graves, and it excited the surprise of Dr. 
Caldwell that, although these vestiges of anfcient 
graves were found scattered over many parts of 
India and especially of South India, no mention 
whatever was made of them in Sanskrit' literature. 
To Dr. Caldwell, Sanskrit was the only literary 
language of ancient India, and its silence on the 
■abject, therefore, appeared to him remarkable. But 
there need be no uncertainty now as to the particular 
people .who made use of urns (irwpjiyS) for burial 
and who brought into being the Panda Kulies, 
cromlechs, tumuli Ac , which are to be found in great 
abundance in nil parts of South India — that race being 
now identified with the ancestors of the present 
Tamilian races. Even at this day the Tamils have 
not lost their aptitude for agricultural pursuits 
which characterised their ancestors. Not many 
years ago the Director of the Botanical Gardens* 
Ceylon, repirting on the condition of agricnlture in 
the districts occupied by the Tamils, wrote to the 
effect tlrttt, in the matter of agricultural efficiency* 
the Tamils of Ceylon were several centuries ahead of 
their Singhalese fellow — subjects. Besides this the 
ten Idylls of the Madura Sangara describe a highly 
developed state of agriculture in the countries em- 
braced by the three kingdoms of the South nearly 
two thousand years ago. In the Uahawausa of the 
Singhalese we read that, in the kingdom of the 
Kalinga Taroilians, agriculture was systematically 
carried on by means of irrigation in the 7th Century 
B. C. and that the Pandian Princess who became the 
Queen Consort of King Vijiya I of Ceylon io the 
6th Century B. C, was accompanied to Ceylonby 5 
sorts of tradesmen. With the services of the Pancha- 
kamtnalars at his command for the manufacture of 
all the necessary implements of his profession, the 
Tamilian agriculturist -was fcn expert in his calling 
whote superior knowledge of th© art was recognised 
even in countries far beyond the limits of his own. 
A learned writer in a recent issue of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Society of Australia mpinUios that 
""to India came the Pun vayagers and established *'a 
"trade for the rice and other things grown by the 
" Dravidiani. Voyagers from India went to Babylonia 



" by way of the Persian Gulf- These are known in 
" iheir traditions as Ea-Khan or Oannies (VanniBn 
•■ «i«»«jfl«jif 7) subsequently deified as JiaR-aod. He 
"sailed from Dvormka. The Dravidiani in North India 
were the ancient cultivators' of rice" — Another writer 
in an issue also of the same Journal boldly asserts 
"that the traditions of the pre-hixtoric times are 
" receiving consttnt confirmation by the recent dis- 
'coveries, none can doubt; and these assert that Indian 
" trading went on from Dwarakaand other settlement 
" near the mouth of the Indus. The prehistoric 
" traditions say that Ea-khan came iji bis ark or vessel 
" across the Persian gulf and taught the early Baby- 
" lonians their arts and culture*" The above lines 
which I have quoted at length from a leading scientific 
journal are sufficient to contradict aod refute the 
laf^s Dr. Caldwell's /theory that the ancient Tamils 
owed all their knowledge of the superior arts 
and branches of learning to the A/yas Hud the 
learned Doctor been alive to-day he would have seen 
how baseless and invalid many of his conclusions are> 
regarding the i ancient civilization of the Sonth Indi- 
an races, in tire, light of modern discoveries. He 
conld have also found out to his great surprise that 
" the race who made the elegant and richly glossed 
" potteries, the implements of iron, the representa- 
*' tions of processions with musical instruments aud 
" led horses rudely sculptured on the ride of the 
" cromlechs, all of which denoting a civilization 
" amongthem superior to that of the Celts" were none 
hut the ancestors of the present Tamilian race*. (Vide 
Comparative Grammar). " It is necessary to sup- 
pose ", the learned doctor goes on to say, " that they 
" (the authors of the pottery &c) kept themselves 
'•' separute from the various races that entered India. 
" subsequently and that they imitated the civiiiza- 
" tion of the newer immigrants without abandoning 
" their peculiarities." Bow well these remarks 
accord with facts only those aoquainted with 
the character of tbfc Tamils can understand. The 
uhobstrusive obstinacy and conservatism of the 
Tamilian races must he patent to any careful observt-r 
of their ways nod customs. Indeed it is this peculiar 
characteristic of lhi& aocieat race th it has successfully 
withstood so mA; waves of foreign invasions and 
influences and even to the present day has preserved 
many old traits and. features in society, religion aud 
politics that now serve to the diligent inquirer as a 
torch to light up their prehistoric connections and 
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practice*. Whtn the flood and the ants have done 
their work, it is not a little satisfactory to the historic 
inquirer to find ample ^laments of the race in their 
conservation an>t obstinacy, which added to time, 
have only tended to fossilise their ancient manners 
and customs, 

If the Ea-khan of the Babylonian monuments Was 
a Tamilian, we may, I thinff. identify that name with 
the $)iL>isai of the Tamil, and the Yaksha or Yakka 
of the Sinhalese historians. The deification of Yakkan 
by the Babylonians as the Fish God nnd the symbol 
of a fish adopted, by the Pandian of Madura (uiw*«) 
as his Royal Emblem are points worthy of special 
note 

That the Tamilians oF India had made very greab 
strides in the direction of agricultural enterprise, e ; ven 
in the Vedic times, the only Tm'ail poero of the age 
of the Mahabharata war preset-red to us in a compi- 
lation of* the Madura Sangam proves beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. I refer to the complimentary 
and eulogistic poem addressi-H to the great Chera 
king Uthiyan (e.^ujew) on his return from the field 
of Kurukshetbiram by a royal poet of the times 
named "the crowned Naga king" of the country 
of Murinchi who is believed to have flourished in the 
times of the First Sangam. 

The poem above referred to is included in the 
Sangam Work entitled Purra Ntluuru (lip *.Tgwj») 
and sings the praises of a Chera monarch who sup- 
plied rations of rice to bnth the contending armies in 
the Mahaburata War for all the eighteen jdayj of the 
fight. If we can rely on the authenticity "and genur 
meness of thin poem no more evidence would seem to 
be necessary to establish the .fact that even so early 
as the Vedic times the cultivation of paddy was cor- 
ned on, on no small scale on this side of the Vindya 
Mountains and that the field of Kurushetram lay not so 
far away in the North as is now generally believed 
bat somewbere^in the neighbourhood of the Chera 
Kingdom perhaps in Mysore. 

II. But however advanced in the Arts of peace 
■br of war the ancient Dravidians were, they are never- 
theless held to have bseD, Rays Professor Ranga- 
cbariar, tree-worshippers and prcbably serpent wor- 
shippers. The sources of this infojmalion the pro- 
fessor has not disclosed, but * as far as Tamil 
Literature goes, I believe that such opinions abont 
the ancient Tamilians Test on no foundation whatever 
in the extant national writings. I am aware that the 



races called Nagas were, according to the historians of 
Ceylon, in occupation of p»rte of Ceylon and of 
India about the time of Gautama Buddha whom 
(the Ndgas) some modern scholars consider to have 
been snake worshippers; the reason they give for 
this opinion being nothing more than a conjecture 
based on the meaning which is now commonly atta- 
ched to the word " Naga ". The Naga races were 
very probalily Tamilians, bat the imputation to theni 
of serpent worship rests on do better foundation 
whatever, than their name. It is worthy of notice that 
the royal poet of Murinchioor to whom I have already 
referred is called also the Niiga King of Murinchioor 
(gpfl^Sjy.T gpijL timrwiLii.) This is an instance in 
which a Tamilian prince and poet has been galled a 
Naga King. 

Again, Mr. Wilson has pointed out (Vide Madraa 
Journal of Sceince and Littrature) that, in the Northern 
recensions of the Malta Bharata the king whose 
daughter Arjunan married and whom the traditions 
and the liteiature of South India identify with a 
Pandian King is also called the Naga King of Manipur. 
Mr. Wilson's objections to the identification of the 
dvoacty of Manipur with the dynasty to which the 
Pandians of Madura belonged have all been disposed 
of by Dr. Oppert and I hai dly need therefore spend 
time on them, although I am of opinion that the 
original seat of the Pandian Dynasty should be 
sought for, not in the neighbourhood of the old city 
of Madura, as Dr. Oppert thought, bjit somewhere 
in the further north on the banks of the River 
-TungHbliadra. — From these instances in which the 
term Naga has been applied to the Tamilian Kings, 
the inference only naturally flows that a section at 
least of the ancient Tamilians were known by the name 
Naga which, in later days, when its original meaning 
was lost or forgotten, was interpreted to signify 
"serpents" giving rise, in course of time, to t!W 
notion, of the existence of races from serpents in 
some quarters and of serpent worship in others. 
What then is the real origin of the name Naga a* 
applied to the ancestor's of the modern Tamilian*? 
It certainly must not be sought for in foolish coyjec* 
tnftes. In ancient times it was the custom to consider 
the kings as the descendants of the Gods they 
worshipped. m So Mann the progenitor of the Bolar 
dynasty was called the son of the Sun-God. We are* 
also told that the Chief God of the Ancient Egyptians 
was called Ka, the sun, and thst the kings of Egypt 
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called themselves son* of Ra and claimed Divine 
descent. May it not be suppposed that, ia like 
manner, the name of Nag* by which the Ancient 
Dravidians were known had also some connection 
with the mi me of some deity they adored ? The 
following lines quoted from a scientific Journal would 
seem to me to settle the origin of the name Naga 
once and for all. " The Su-race held >Su-shan (Elam ;} 
*' their chief God wafl Susi-nag represented by a star 
" in the sky. Th«y were of the Ugro-jinr>ic stock ; — 
" Na httshas the sons of Naga or the serpent of the pole 
" liar were the Dravidians," We also find in the 
genealogical table rf the Tamil kings of the South 
preserved in theMah&bharathaHari-Vamsa and other 
Puranits, the name Nahus ha" occurs as that «f one of 
the earliest king* of the dynnsty. The earliest symbol 1 
under which men worshipped God was that of a star 
and this is supported aWby the scriptures of the 
Hebrews which any that men began to worship " the 
host of the heavens." The word Nagan very probably 
meant in tre primitive times, nothing more than God 
and hence N»gar came to mean also Devas. That 
the religion of the early Tamils had much to do with 
the worsbip of the Devas is also evident from the 
appellation of the Deva-alnyam invariably given to 
the temple* of the Tamils by the early Sinhalese 
writers. 

I am not ■tniwma of the fact that serpents are 
regarded with feelings oE veneration in many parts 
of Malayalamc The history of the place ascribes the 
origin of the cult to loe.nl causes and the serpent 
Kavoos of Malayalam cannot therefore, be said to 
establish the existence of the cult in all the Dravidas 
at one time. It may also be pointed out that once 
the original signification of the word Naga was for- 
gotten by the masses the only alternative for them 
wonld have been to understand it in the modern 
vulgar acceptation of the term, and when once the 
error has crept into the popular mind the power of 
words over men's minds is so gre >t that all that is 
involved in the mistaken interpretation was bound 
to realise itself in practice. The great dread in which 
serpents are held in countries infected wiih them 
wonld also help the growth of the cult in ill-instructed 
minds as a means of conciliating and pacifying the 
dangerous reptile. 

With reference to the subject of the " tree worship " 
which the ancestors of the Tamilians have been 
credited with, the truth is not anything more than 



what is involved in the feelings of interest which a 
Buddhist evinces towards the Banyan tree. I 
suppose that nobody ever made an imputation of 
tree worship to the Buddhista of Ceylon or of any 
other country on account of the- intense interest they 
take in the Bo-tree of Anuradhapura or any other 
Buddhist shrine. 

The remarks of Mr. Ranga chariar ou other pointl 
ouly echo the sentiments of the late Dr. Caldwell 
when he says their worship consisted largely in 
superstition and demonalatry. I ain Borry the Pro- 
fessor has not discussed if the views of the Doctor 
can be taken to be wholly correct. The doctor be- 
sides his opinion on the demonolatory and supersti- 
tion of the Dravidians i has gone further when he 
identifies them with the Turanian or the Ugro — altaic 
family of races on the supposed affinity he found bet- 
ween them in language and religion; But we know 
that the Doctor's theory connecting the T,amiliana 
with the Turanians or the Dgro-Altaic family cannot* 
stand any more in as much as every day fresh inves- 
tigations show clearly that the mode of classifying ' 
the Tamilians, the Babylonians, the ancient Accadi- 
ans, the Hungarians, the Finns and other collateral 
tribes under the head Turanian is quite unscientific 
and unsatisfactory. When we see the remarkable 
resemblances in language and religion between the 
Tamilians on the one hand, and the Finns, the Baby- 
lonians, and the Accadiaus. on the other, we must 
conclude that these races must be scientifically 1 
classed under a quite independent head which we 
shall be named the Tamilian. As for instance it is 
remarkable, indeed that though occupying religions 
widely separated fomges the title by which the Finns 
call their great national hero"ic poems (viz IJalavela) 
should happen to be nearly the same as that by 
which Poikayar's. {Qu mum turns) heroic poem on 
Kochchengannan ((Jii*0/e*f»«r(») is at present 
known among us viz. Kalavali («6rr**£) ? What 
wonderful vitality must this word possess to have 
survived the lapse of centuries of linguistic political" 
and national revolutions and catastrophies ? 
From thV latest researches scholars have found that 
the Suinirian language in which the oldest Baly- 
loaian inscriptions* appear written belong to this 
group of tongues and that the Finns a^e the 
descendants of the ancient Su-race. According 
to some authorities, the Cushites who were the 
greatest navigators and builders uf the ancient 
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world gave origin to the Accadians of Babylonia by 
inter-marriage with the Sa-merian. Thus -he lingui- 
stic affinities which ttoe present languages of South 
India are found to bear to the sn-meriims end the 
prevalence from very ancient times up to the present 
day among the Tamilians of practices which aro well 
known to have been in vo^ue among the Accadians 
of old Babylonia would seem to place the theory of 
the racial identity of the ancient Tamilians -with the 
Snmero-Cnshites of antiquity on an unshakeahle 
basis. " The earliest cults of Babylonia and those 
" of the world were those of Accad and Sumer but 
" these were made up of magic, sorcery, witchcraft, 
" astrology, star-worship, deification of ancestors, 
" heroes and rulers, until as time passed on, their 
*' religion settled into a theology and adoration, of 
" their Gods." (Science of Man August 1901). Howw*ell 
do these lines portray the state of religion umong the 
Tamilians of the present day. Even now the practice 
of sorceKj, magic aud other black arts has such a hold 
on- the minds of the masses that whereas, most of the 
literary monuments of antiquity have bean allowed 
to perish, the comparatively worthless works on 
sorcery and the likejaavebeen preserved with tbeutmost 
carefulness in many a household. Never was I more 
impressed with this fact than when during a search I 
made for some rare' manuscripts which were reported to 
have been in the possession of one of my ancestors 
about 150 years ago, I was given to understand that 
the only manuscripts which had been considered 
worthy of preservation were those on witchcraft, 
cecromancy and other Manthrams. 

Even in the matter of f^ar-worship and hero- 
worBhip, the nations of South India have proved 
themselves to be either 'the progenitors or the lineal 
descendants of the Accadians of Cbaldea. The worship 
of the Pandavas and Dravpadi prevails even at this 
day in most Distiicts of South India and among the 
Tamils of the Eastern Province in Ceylon. There are 
*' koils" even *ow in the District of Tinnevelly in 
*which divine honours are given to the Pandian of 
Madura. Mr Taylor has endeavoured to show that 
the shrine of Sundareswaran in Madura had its origin 
in the feelings of admiration which the early Tamilians 
entertained of the military exploits of Arjunau who 
married a princess of Madura, and other writers of no 
inferior abilities have even gone' farther in this direc- 
tion and maintained that the principal deities of the 
Yedic pantheon were of South Indian origin and 



represent the deified ancestors of the southerners 
The worship of the plantts and especially of Aditiya 
(Surya) is still largely indulged in by all sections of 
the Sivite Tamils. It is, however far beside the truth 
to say that the early Tamilians had no conception of 
any higher forms of religion than those mentioned 
above. We know how in the present day the grossest 
Fetishism exists side by side with the most abstruse 
systems of philosophy in India and that this was also 
the case in ancient Dravida is made more than 
probable if not proved by the fact that the worship 
of a personal God or monotheism had its orgin, not 
in the Impersonal Brahman of the Pantheistic Aryans 
bnt in the Saktaic cults founded by the Akkaddiyans 
of India ,and of which the Tamilian Akadiyar (jt«^£ 
iua\ and Nasadar were the foremost expounders in 
South India. 

III. Finally, the theory of Mr- Banga CLariar 
that the Pulayar (Pariahs)' of South India are descen- 
dants of the slaves of the early Dravidians seem 
untenable as it fails to explain certain important 
circumstances connected with the prbblem I am 
aware that the Pulayar of Jaffna persistently claim 
for their ancestors a status in society ev«n higher 
than that now claimed by the priestly class and 
instances are not wanting in which Pulayar even 
refused to eat in a Brahman's house alleging that in 
olden days a Pulayar never treated Brahmans on 
terms of equality. The Pulayar/s mind would indeed 
seem to be so much saturated with the* recoltetions of 
his ancient glories that the proverb uaBuuiciQctjjj) 
£gu> utcpgfgfitb G t£j> (a, still t LMffourgrigFg^ fmw Umip 
lufh , is ever on his lips when he has taken just a drop 
too much. If I have stated any unpliasant facts I 
have done so not with auy evil intention of casting 
any slur on auy class or clan, but with a view to 
helping the construction of a correct history of South 
India. An eminent Amerian scholar who was for 
many years a resident of Jaffna is credited with 
having remarked to some caste Hindcos of the 
place that if the average facial angle of the feveral 
classes was accepted as affording an index of com- 
parative development, the Pulayans of Jaffna, though 
subjected to a state of degradation for centuries 
would have the best of it. The following lines of 
Dr. Opperfc »are full of significance when viewed in 
thia connection. " If the Pulayas are the decendanta 
" of the aborigines and if Pulathya Eavana was the 
" master of Lanka aDd of South India, the startling 
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" aimilavily between Pulathiya and Pnlaya is easilv 
" explained, '* and m H y I udd that if evidence is 
ddly accumulating j n favour of tlie theory o* the 
racial identity of iho primitive Tamil inns with the 
Accadiyans of Chaldea the startling similarity bet- 
ween Accad, the name of iho grout son of Kush and 
Acathiyar (akkadiyar) the roost prominent Tamilian 
of pre-aryan India is also easily explained. The 
hatred which the Pulayan has inherited from bis an- 
cestors towards the Brahman nnd his institutions is 
inveterate and any theory which does not take this 
fact into account must therefore be deemed distinctly 
unsausfactory. Nothing short of some historical 
event of antiquity with which the Pulayan's 
present state of degradation is connected would 
seem to explain his traditional hostile attitooe 
towards the Aryan priest- The researches in thB 
Geld of anthropology would appear to strongly 
support this view of the matter. The primi- 
tive Aryans, it i« said, on their entrance into 
the valley of the Ganges, found it occupied by a flat 
or broad nosed race with whom they were afterwards 
constantly at war. Modern researches in the direc- 
tion of the nasal measurements of the different races 
of Southern' India have disclosed the fact that while 
the average nasal indu of a Vellala or Brahman of 
South Iudia is about 91, the nasal index of a Tamil 
Pariah and of a Kadir is not less than 1 Co and 110 
respectively. 

The present Pariah popula'ion, the Ksdir, Jiulnr, 
and other hill tribes of South India may, therefore, 
be taken >o represent the descendants of the flat 
nosed races of ancient India, who were the inveterate 
enemies of the early Aryans. The feelings of hatred 
and of contempt which the Pulayan still benrs to his 
original oppressors need thereforo no further explana- 
tion M«y not the eighteen castes of Snnth India 
represent the eighteen Gavas of the Rihu Veda rather 
than the remainB of the races whom the forefathers 
of the Dra vidians hrsd reduced lo slavery ? 

V. J. T. Piliai. 




To 



The Editois, 

SlDDHANTA DeEPJKA, MaUKAS. 



Sir, 

Will any of your readers kindly inform me through 
the columns of your Journal why ihe few house- 
holds of priests living near the. sacred temple at 
RameswarHm go by the ppe ;ial appellation of Arya 
brahmins ? Do they form a quite distinct class from 
the Brahmins of South Indhi ? 'If they are Brahmins 
why should they have the special prefix of Arya 
attached to their name' 1 " Are their rituals and customs 
the f=ame as those of the South Indian Rhramins ? 
If, however, they are not different from tiie Bhramins 
of S. Tndia, then to what class and gothram do they 
belong? Ihe undeiBijMied shall be vfery much 
obliged to those who will throw light on these points. 

M. J'[VA Katnam. 

II 

The University Commission and the Study 
of Vernaculars. 
Sib, — The recent educational commission that held 
its sittings in Madras in the last week of February is 
looked upon by every one interested in education as 
tho most efficient body to solve the problem of 
education in India. Of the many distinguished edu- 
cationalists of S. India who have given this evidence 
in it, it is a matter of great surprise and regret to fee 
not one at least spenk in favonr of the Vernaculars 
of the laud Most of them have entirely left the 
vernacular Btndies out of consideration and the few 
who rememberer 1 them have come down upon them 
altogether with gr«-at vehemence. T n the evidence 
given by the Hon'ble G. H. Stuart, the Director of 
Public Instruction, Madras, there [is an ast ending 
statement that he would abolish the vernacular* 
altogether from the B. A. Degree examination. It is 
not clearly known for what reasons no would 
abolish their strdies from the B A, IJegree. Does 
he think that the £in«*nts attain full proficiency fo 
the vernaculars even in the F. A. standard ? A 
closer view on the point will aiako it clear thnt this 
is not the case at all. Most of the Mndeiirs even 
after ttking their B. A. Degree aie qui'* incapable 
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of decently expressing their ideas in their vernacu- 
lars. In the F. A." stmdard, if wo take Tamil for 
instance, rhe boys are still in the elementary stage 
nnd it is only after coming to the B. A. Class they 
begin to hear about the Tamil .classics. Coming so 
late to learn the really Tamil works it is imt surpri- 
sing that so many complete their course with hardly 
enough of knowledge in Tamil to pursue that study 
themselves without the help of an annotator or tea- 
cher. In fact, the Puudit, in most of the Colleges) 
is obliged to explain the annotations themselves to 
the students. Thus being the case we see clearly how 
eadly Tamil is'neglected by the students. At this 
state of things, the proposal to 3 abolish Tamil or the 
Vernaculars altogether from the 13. A. Degree exami- 
nation is certainly -calculated to do more harm than 
good to education in South India and create more 
difficulties than reaPy solving the puzzle. 

The reason the Hon. '4. H. Stuart was pleased to 
give was that the teaching given in the vernaculars 
in connection with the University Degrees does not 
assist the candidate in leamiDg the vernaculars at all. 
If, as it is plain from this, the real intention of the 
Director is to improve vernacular learning, cau he 
effect this by doing away with the vernaculars 
altogether ? Soch a course will be amounting to 
giving up the scheme altogether rather than trying to 
improve it. Has he come to the conclusion, after 
much trial, that it is quite hopeless to stimulate 
vernacular studies in the Madras University ? If we 
know anything at all, the commission is organised not 
to abandon the scheme of education but to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion as to the best method of 
improving it. Is, then, the commission of opinion 
that there is no hope of improving the present; 
system ? I am sorry to see the very Fathsr of Educa- 
tion who is responsible for its improvement, mil-e such 
a view of vernacular studies while he i« bound to 
encourage it by all means. If tha present way of 
teachirg does not help the students in learning the 
vernaculars, why tot introduce better and sounder 
methods of teaching them so that our graduates may 



be really learned, instead of tryiug to abolish them 
from the curriculum ? 

It is proposed to have elas»ics instead of the 
vernaculars in the B A. Degree examination. It is 
not clearly known what purposes a study of the 
clnssics will serve, in which the vernaculars have 
been found deficient. How is it possible to have 
classics in the B. A. classes while having the verna- 
culars upto F- A. standard ? How can a student 
who has read Tamil alone upto the F- A. class abandon 
it on coming to the B. A. and taMe up the study of 
classics? Practically, therefore, this proposal means 
to abolish the vernaculars altogether from the Uui- 
versity. Further, what, benefit a classical studert can 
derive from, or what good to his country can he do 
with, his knowledge of the dumb Latin andSanskrit. In 
S. India all the proceedings in the courts and Govern- 
ment offices are in the vernaculars; and moreover 
there is that vast gulf between the educated men and 
the uneducated musses to be bridged over. It is only 
when this is effected, when the masses begin to have 
sympathy with the thoughts, views and opinions of 
their educated brethren and when the latter under- 
take to instil into the minds of the former the liberal 
principles of social bondage and co-operation and 
try to convince them of the sad. state of present 
India, that anything in the state of reform for the 
better in social, political, moral and industrial, lines 
can be achieved- It is only then the true purpose of 
education shall be realised. And to do this it is 
quite necessmy, our graduates should have a fair 
knowledge of their Vernaculars. Latin and Greek 
and even mathematics will aid little in this direction. 
Indeed His Excellency tha Lord Curzon has hit upon 
the right thing when, in his opening speech of the 
Simla educational conference, he said that greater 
stimulus and attention should be given to the study 
of Vernaculars. His Lordship at least is not'^o 
hopeless as the Madras Directer of Public Instruction. 
He would even see in the improvement of Vernacn 
lar studies the decrease of the agrarian discontent. 

Therefere, to abolish the vernaculars would be 
altogether to defeat the very aim of education- That 
system of education will be the best where the 
vernaculars receive the greatest attention. Instead 
of abolishing them it would do a great amount o£ J 
good to the government and the country to increase 
their study in our University by providing the colleges 
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with efficient staff &nd laying down better methods of 
teaching. I would request the University commission 
to pay its best attention to this point. 

M. Jiva R&TNAM. 

III. 
A ncitnt Tamil* a-id their Chaldean affinities. 
Sir, — A series of iuteresting letters and articles 
on the chaldeun affinities of the ancient Tamils are 
appearing in the columns of your valuable Journal 
and every sincere lover of tbe country who has any 
interest in tracing back the true ancient histoiy of the 
South Ir.disn people through the mists of myth and 
the shreds of tradition cannot but appreciate the 
extreme usefulness of the Siddhauta Deepika in that 
direction. 

While tuna noting the extreme value of this Jour- 
nal, I am not a little sorry to see the pages of the last 
issue (for Nov. & DecJ contain certain aotes and 
comments on the very suggestive letters of Mr. V. J. 
T, Pitlai of Colombo, which go entirely against the 
spirit of his letters. It is wrong to suppose the 
father of every new theory that is' brought to the 
public has any special end in view. A diligent in- 
quiry and research into tbe books of tbe past often 
brings to light many suggestive facts and similarities 
which either go to refuse a theory or support and 
add strength to it. If any one, thus, ventures to 
public what points have struck him in his researches, 
he must be welcomed and his points of similarities, 
if valid, should be taken up to strengthen tbe 
theory ; otherwise they should be reasonably 
accounted for. The striking similarity in the 
-manner of burying their dead between the Lower 
Chaldeans and the Ancient Tamils alluded to in the 
•old Tamil epics, is certainly significant and full of 
tpea ntf g Otherwise by what manner of mystery the 
two notions separated from one another by vast 
stretches of land and sea were led to adopt the same 
mode of urn-burial It naturally flows from this that 
there mast have been some connection between the 



two nations. If any one is not prepared to accept tha 
connection between ths Tamilians and the Chaldeans 
at oue time or other, evident from this fact, one mast 
advance rational and satisfactory reasons to account 
for this similarity and thus explain it away And 
never until then such a similarity would lose its 
meaning and significance. 

in like manner Mr. Pillai points out another remark- 
nble instance of similarity between the structure of the 
Temples and the old temple o; the Hebrews at Jerusa- 
lam. The meaning of this similarity in this respect 
also, the editor oE the Deepika, it seems, is not pre- 
pared to accept. Can this be an accidental resemblance? 
Instead of vninly indulging in meaningless exclama- 
tions sndsuperfical observations, the editor ought 
to have boldly come-forward with his " proofs 
positive,'' to explain sway the similarity. It would 
be exteremely interesting to every student of History 
to learn hia explanation, Mr. Pillai does not want to 
prove anything in his letters. He has merely brought 
to light what struck him in his researches and what 
they mean, and it is for those who do not want to 
believe his inferences to show for what reasons they 
cannot be believed. 

Further, to suppose that at correspondent does not 
know the sciences of philology and ethnology and to 
give expression to it before he has begun to set down, 
his proofs is the greatest injustice an editor can do 
to his correspondent. Even a superficial observer 
will not fail to remark from the tone of the comments 
thnt theEditor is forearmed with a strong prejudice to 
assail everything in favour'of the new Tamilian theory, 
especially in support of it. Views and inferences 
may not be palatable to individuals , but still facts are 

facts and logic is logic. It is not right to consider 
bow far an inference is pleatant or unpleasant to our 
ears i.t the very ont'et. 

The editor does net find anything worth the name 
of proofs in Mr. V J. T. Pillay'e statements. Let 
as ree if his own statements Lave at least the 
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shadow of proof. His statement that it is in con- 
sonance with their rituals and customs «nd that the 
Tamils should claim kinship with the Cape Negroes 
Cod the Australians is as much and even more a bold 
aod bare assertion. If the editor is not prepared to 
receive others' statements without proofs, .still less 
the world would be prepared to receive his statements 
without proofs. We would like to know what simila- 
rities the editor has observed between the Negroes and 
the Tamils. We suppose he will not coolly omit the 
dissimilarities between the two peoples as Mr. Pillai 
has done, according to him. If biological observations 
go to form the similarity in the structure of the head 
and in the bttir betwven the, Australians, the Negri- 
toes and the South Indian Draf idiatiti, it does hot 
in any way lower the Tamilians in the eves of the 
people ; now does it make it impossible for them to 
have fca'd connections with the Chaldeans. Indeed 
Biology has proved that the Caucasian melanochroid 
type of the homonadie is found in South India, in a 
part of Africa and a small portion of Australia. 
This merely shows that a great migration has taken 
place before the flood when tAe A ustro- African con- 
tinent that was connected with South India was not 
submerged under the ocean. After the flood com- 
munication between the several branches of the same 
race was cut off and the few of the Caucasian type 
that settled in Australia were gradually absorbed 
in the lapse of centuries, by the many Aus- 
tralian aborigines, while the Tamilians in South 
Irdia prospered, spread themselves throughout the 
land and bequeathed their civilisation and Religion 
to the nomadic races that afterwa-ds entered India 
from the Noth- West. Even though one branch was thus 
separated, there existed still, for many centuries, 
communication between the different branches of the 
race, in India and Africa, and the pared b stock. It 
is in tracing this parent stock and its whe.eabouts 
the Historic world is now very much interested. 

T very distinctly beg to state that quite a- different 
sort 01 treatment should be given to correspondents 
on this point. However nnplfaeaut it may be to 



individuals, I think, the Historic world will not go 
unrewarded if, instead of hasty comments, rational 
criticisms begin to appear and systematically sift the 
theory itself. Such a course, I believe, would surely 
add to the popuWity of the Journal and greatly 
increase the esteem with which it is now regarded, by 
doing a signMl benefit to the country. 

M. Jiva Ratnam. 



The Editor 

The " Sidhantha Dkeptka," 

Madras. 
TAMILIAN REFINEMENTS. 



Sir, 

I shall feel mnch obliged if any of your readers will 
kindly enlighten me on the following points through the 
columns of your ralaable journal. 

1. In what part of India the classical music of the 
Hindus is at present cultivated P Is the Kamadaham" 
of South India, of classical origin, and is it prevalent in 
any other part of India? If music was of Aryan origin, 
how is it that, Shivaji the Mahratta Chief, should have 
found it necessary to indent for tamil musicians for the 
purpose of teaching music to his Aryan subjects f 

2. Is it a fact that the majority of the greatest thinkers 
which India produced during tha last 2C00 years, were 
of South Indian' origin P 

3. Was Agathiar, the Tamil gra'Mmarisn, a Tamil or 
an Aryan ? If the latter, what are the proofs ? Was his 
the first Tamil grammar ? Is it possible to compose an 
elaborate treatise on the grammar of a language, if that 
language is devoid of literature ? 

4. Was Ravana a Tamil ; if not, how do you account 
for the tradition preserved among the Shanarsof Tinuevely 
that their ancestors were the subjects of Ravanua p 

5. Wax not Polatltiya Muni, the grand -father of 
Ravana ? If so don't you think that bis family seat 
should have been in Ceylon and not in North India ? 

6. Wat Agathiar the author of many Sanskrit works ? 
If so, what date is generally assigned to those works by 
Savants P Are they supposed to be of the same age- as 

the Sanskrit Vedas ? 



Colombo, t 
mhAtiguti 1901 . j 



A. Tamilian, 
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Gleanings from Tamil Poets ; No. 3. 

The stouza quoted below, to which' I have added 
& feeble but literal translation in English, is from 
8>fnurQjit*u0&*<2a,irmw of QutrqrQutaraitiSa&r, 
-whose poetry ia remarkable for its felicity of expres- 
sion and beauty of simile. In this fragment the poet 
of God prays for poverty which draws a man nearer 
unto God than wealth, however rightly used, can ever 
do ; and many a saintly soul of Western lands has 
ofiewd this same meek prayer in the hour of tempta- 
tion. This extract reminds one of the following 
from Horace : — 

'* Qui/rutm t'g itiif Hit* ? Sapiens ril/i qui impertosut 
Qtitm ntque i)a\lyfrie$, neijiie mors, neqne Vl'wctifa 

terrent ; 
Bttpontare cupidinilu*, tontemnere Iwnortt 
Fvrtii, et in teipae tottit teres afque rotwtdug" 

Qp&ua (Lpu±Ebesiif\& Qsnaosu- 

jqizai Gfirirn* esrqyJiQupii) tuir^iensiLf 

Oic!T(5«u^* fiwsi_u[3£EJ"> Qeurt^Qeui&i ssviaSi 

Qsp$;DU> RnarS,eai tEsTH—lQ p&lQp. 

•werPit^SBf L-jziFiuLjiii i9/SjjP*wn' Gtozuuf 
smniLjasi uj$irQp uanisii tUpsif 

lit J«SBtfiLT UJfltlU KSoStV Qtf,pQ#G5t 
p&lW&} <iHl7& CVrigtSpU Lf]£jf)tk)® 

WlflJtilLJffD £BII-i&* iupifj*%&' Ssiljpt 

$Qmwl tBs^sS *i»fGs*,a?[J ui—ir,&p 

Qvs<<Qjf*jpt£> QeukQ^irjpiitt QaisuQojjp/ uricp&r 
(tf.t-ijpm *wfi* 5?j(»>a/ QpBL-uQinaG) 
tjfi®*^ (yaflaufafiJ umj-Qmireitji flip 
id(oiiO«rsri QmuOfs^ui ueoib+eiiun Smvm^ 
4B<U6VA>ui\ Qurtfleo ^y> ^evSw atraer 



&sm^L,L-fpp ftain<km •uevevjfi &S l «ni_«6W*iS$ 
fi(_tii9 c ai? fiHsolei tuirats ^®d,ijSa 

tcpQ(a? (njsmiiy, emriiisQi. i_jp$t;gt 

Qu>t(Ui*« iSsnpiip eQngLjQuQgB QmorsQ 

g/it—sofab asiTfiu ^uspsSs *t_eus»fleaT 

jujriSjSewekr Qaieintn-jSpi iZ&Qt—ir SjsiQvU. 

N.B. — The bracketed portion I have not translated, 
as beiDg merely descriptive of Chidambaram). 

The life hard to win of Devas* King, (1) 

The peerless wealth of Kubera's self, f2.) 

The fadeless charms of five-darted Love, (3)— 

If all theee even united came, 

Yet dreading these and sorely tried 

The Yogi true lifo's bitters seeks^ (4) 

Not so I. 

The windy sours, and bilious bitters, 

And watery sweets (5) — and various else 

(1) i.e., Indrn, whose conrt ia the upper regions is said to 
be unrivalled for its splendourtind luxury. 

(2) Knbero. is the ltidiari god of wealth, corresponding to 
the Greek Plains, He is the lord of the nine gems, tii.. 
Onyx, Snpphire, Coral, Topaz, Emerald, Ruby, Pearl, Cot's 
eje, and Diamond. 

(3) " Five darted Love" is Manraatha, the Indian cnpid.and 
ideal of masculine beauty, whose bow oi hu^nreaue andasrows 
of five kinda of flowers are very suggestive t.f the sweet sad- 
ness' of love. The five flowers are : — the lotas, the J sola, the 
blue lily, the mao£o, the jassatnioe; and arroirs of these, 
when shot by Munmatha at a person, <jre said to produce 
respectively (1) love* thou gats and love»9peech, (2) drawing 
long breath, sighiiig, (3) melancholy and loss of appetite, (4j 
pining and incoberency of speech, (5) fainting and perchance 
death. ' 

(V ^ ■ — " A. man's real spiritnal &dvancem«nt consists in 
the denyicg of himself, and the man wbo bus formed the habit 
of self-denial is very much at liber I y and is secure-" — Thomas 
a Kempis. 

(tt) According to -Hindu Medicine, it is supposed that 
soar things generate wind in tho itomach, bitter ones increase 
bile, end sweet foods add to the moisture in the body. 
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My tongue likep tastinp. Drawn, in turn 

Absorbed in each, with it on*.' growing, (6) 

Enj<>3'ing pleasures each anew, 

Immersed in joys of sexual love, 

I only ffrow in sin and shame. 

I am a fool and have no-strengtb 

To know the Bright Abiding One, 

To rise above a worldly mind, (7| 

To snbdue t!ie senses five, and stand 

In duty firm,' to shun the wrong, 

And constant iralk bhe path of Right. 

Therefore, 

O Grove-environed T illai's Lord ! 

Just grant me this, a single boon. 

Should cold severe be piercing mo, 

May ne'er I find aught save a sheet 

Of numerous rags patched up, (8) no more ! 

For place to sleep on, may I find 

Naught but edge oE an outside pial ! (9) 

For hunger sharp,' (10) may none o'er give, 

Should I e'en call and cry aloud, . 

Aught but gruel cooked sans salt ! 

May e'er I daily bide with men 

Of devotion true and virtues high 

And noble wisdom from sages loarnt ! 

Give me bat these, (II) till body falls 

(8) ».«., forgetting one's self in the pleasure. 

(7) ef. Amiel: — " The distinguishing mark of religion is 
not bo much liberty as obedience," and its valoe is measured 
bj the Bscri6ces which it can extract from the individual." 

fS) rf. Sadi's Gulhtan : — " Patching a tattered cloak, and 
the consequent treasure of content, is more commendable 
than petitioning the great for every new garment." 

(9) cf. LjCkpearjjpu iSmtaniiir : — *' tnuOvair 
Qfitm<S *.p&*u mvifdasdeaetij^®." 

ef- Sadi's Gnlistan : — " The rich man at night repairs to 
his mansior ; the poor man makes that place his inn where 
the night overtakes him. But what need has he of inn, 
resting-place, or abode ? Wherever he inau wander, all is the 

dwelling of li'B God." 
rf Epictetue : : — " Behold me, I have neither country, nor 

houne, nor possessions, nor servants ; I sleep on the ground ; 

nor is a wife mine, nor children, nor domicile, but only earth 

and heaven, und a single cloak- And what is lacking to me ? 

do ever I grieve ? do I fear F am I not free f " 

(10) cf. Qutrsatatjfu uf«rf;— 

'■ iSanMutrfgtb uaeaiujeSJ/i Qaijptm f St_r &fp/>*i(i$ui 
uaniUJJu uavgpn&ih u<ry>ain£Gp luusvdujr ** 

(11) rf.; — ''To want nothing I consider divine, and the 
lees a man wants the uea-cr does he approach divinity.'' — 
Socrates, quoted by Xeuopuou. 



And after, should I implore thee e'en, (12) 

Lord, grant me nothing save 

Thy High and Holy Blissful Feet. N. B. 



Gleanings from Tamil Poets : No. 4. 

Tho following is a stanza from Q*iw$si> tsntk u>mB 
ler&H of Pattinathuppillniyar, one of the great Saiva 
saints. I have added a translation in English, almost 
literal bat Lacking the terseness and incisive vigour 
of the original. Tho reasoning about God's mode of 
being, which occurs in the middle of the stanza, may 
be summarised thus : — Though tiod sees all things, 
nono sees Him. This must be because either all things 
are shrouded within Him or He who is the cause of 
their being has ceased to be. Neither. Oris it because 
He is hidden in the minutest atoms invisible to the 
eyo? No, He is greater than the gre.it. If great, is 
it that He is not seen' because Ho is at an immense 
distance, beyond the range of man's sight ? No, He is 
nearer than your nearest self. Or perhaps some ob- 
stacle stands between you and Him. No, it cannot be ;. 
for, what thing can screen so the Infinite, &c. 

Qpfasr&ifijs Qpr«Bj3 i8dupu& ,«/cflgu 
UPLjfiir Q .f tin s&i9 ear loss sir lurismmi^ 
&3ssTut9$piB mip-Qp n9etrenu3 Simut 
jf/Eesflfjiisi st^Qp QpuiSoi Qqifu tr& 

*/r(«enev uttS&rp swarm a*.ppui 
Qtu&iQpmm *(5,© o9jfpQ&arjpi Q,jjri_fii0* 
Qfiudj'T Spij&t StsvQeu ^isi/pjSesit- 

m3R*pfiarn_ i8$ar&_g] ««fiij (_>«/» «£)rifUBiift 

(1-) cf. .— " Father Joce, grant ua good, whether we pi*/' 
for it or not ; and avert from us evil, even though we prmy 
for it." This prayer of an unknown Greek poet Plata jpjpfc* 
mends highly. 

ef. Pope :— " Unasked, whet good t4.~ - ■'nowett, granrj' 
What ill, though ask'd, deny." 
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atsmt—Ssst ueneu &3&n is ir &BS) susfteupaLD 
*§«W«/sS«? t&estpjQpir ttJSUebWL/^Jbr 

G(j(jfi«>Lci9^D QuiRQiuit'iu Quii/r^^ MQiu 

SlvajirS & wit pip tit £Z&}<£iti 

SSapuu^B *ml_Gli3sk s^ZntS^Qnt 

^jetSfeS &g uu^/i trait jn(tr>t_ujw ear teiKSOT® 
lj»-M(SjilciiS asfiSssrp&u Lfevefceutfl ut—ffigpsux 
S«iiaiii9 a&Pjair isQ p u,tr(^ t s enBetreuaSear 

if(*sjiij(T5«ra) C?6u«w£u) Qeui.<(ipfdir 
dtaS&jL/euSefcw QaipHtQariAU tujSpirm 
gjiiu^ajiu mnJcuGou> QuredtLiJB 

^(mmi—Bi (£i3 pjpi intrptanateuQasi , 

Hail i Grant Thy grace. Hail ! Grant thy Grace. 

Hail ! Grant, Lord of the Matted Hair ! 

A bubble that stands just where it shows 

And wheeling vanishes in a breath (1) — 

The hnman frame endures as long. 

From it youth passes quicker (2) than thought ; 

(') c /- : — " A.11 life is the shadow of a emoke-wreatb, a 
gesture in the empty air, a hieroglyph traced far an instant 
id the sand, and effaced a moment afterwards by a breath of 
wind, an air-babble expanding and vanishing on the surface of 
the grea rr^orof being— at) appearance, a vanity, a nothing, " 
— Amiel. ■' * J 

(2) Cf Matthew Arnold :- 

"IJeaJOre, to onr hot grasp. 
Gives flower?, after flowers | 
With passionate warmth we clasp 
Hand after bond in oars ; 
Nor Jo wo soon perceive how fast onr youth is spent." 



And quicker still comes senile age ; (3) 

And quicker still comes sudden death. (4) 

Unyielding, daily trained to kill, 

Death (5) drinks onr life and recks oar frame. 

While thus it is, I, deeming as mine 

This transient body, for its good sake 

Some acts have done, some acts shall do, 

Some acts in doing have. Of these, 

Some acts are good, some acta are ill, 

Some acts to neither class pertain. (6) 

Thoughts, pleasant some and painful some, 

In a trice in countless myriads flash. 

If such conscious states rise one by one, 

Or in a group rush all together — 

E'en this I cannot solve. So poor 

Is mind in strength* And thou, Lord, 

Dost transcend far our power to know. 

All things that rise and show as being 

Thou see'st. They see Thee not. (7) Apd them 

Thou dost not in Thyself enveil ; 

Nor dost Thou pass, but endurest e'er. 

Blest be Thou ! 

Thou ari not hid in little things, 

But greater than the great art Thou. 

Though great Thou dost not stand afar ; 

To those that know, Thou art; in sooth, 

(3) Cf. Juvenal :— 

" Festinat de currere, velox 
FIosculus, angnstae, tniserajqoe brevissiraa virtw 
Portio; dnm bibi>nus, dum serta, nnguenta, paellas 
Foacimus, obrepit non intellect* senectus." 

(4) Cf. "Do not act as if thou we-t iroing to live ten thoc- 
B*nd years. Death hangs over thee. While thou, lirest, while it 
is in thy power, be good." — Marcus Aurelias- 

(A) i.e., Turns, the Indian God of Death. 

(6) Cf.: — Of things some are good, some .ml, d soma 
indifferent. Now the good things are the virtues, i.nd those 
that have the nature of virtue, and the evil things the vices, 
and those that have the nature of vice ; and the indifferent 
things are between these, as wealth, health, life, death, plea-. 
sure, affliction,"' — Epietetus. 

(7) Cf. Shelley :— 

" The awful shadow of some nnaaen power 
Floats, though unseen, among us." 

"Sa/tajSm .rf^ffijsuor tftuiirSmtri- 
£«-c*,raW t^fii^ir $ms*®am"- 
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Nearer to them than their own selves. (8) 
Though near, Thou screen'et Thee not in aught 
That lies between. Nor can a thing 
So screen Thee. Yet, if aught such be, 
E'en that is a form of Thy Beiug's self- (9) 

Sach is 

Thy mode of beiDg beyond conceit. (10) 
What conceivable mode ia Thine ? (1 1) 
But a single boon of Thee I crave- 
Though wildered sore and thinking base 
My mind is Iu;=ed to senses' ways, 
As I think but through Thee, (12) so may I 
Think of Thee ever as I ought 
This only gift grant me, Lord 
That, leaving the bamboo-woodjed Kailas (13) 
And Heav'n above to darken and gloom, 
To bless this earth gracest the Hall 
In lovely ancient Tillai, (14) 
•And dost perform Thy wondrous dance. 

N.B. 

(8) Cf. :— " Verily We created man, and We know what 
bis soul whispereth to him, for We are nearer unto him than 
the jugular vein." — Alkoran. 

(9) Cf. Heine:— " Gott ist Alles waa da ist, und Zweifel 
an ihm ist Zweifel an deih Leben eelbst, es ist der Tod." 

o 

(10) Cf. :—" Though yon know aU things, you know not 

God. For though yon know your body which is in the world 
and the world which is in time, and time which is in space, 
yet your knowledge go'eth no farther, for space and atl that 
therein ie, is in God." — Hermes Trismegistus. 

(11), Cf. : " VYherever the mind may wander the Supreme is 
there. " — Uttaragita. 

(12) God is the cnergiser of thl universe. All action, 
thought included, is done through Hira ; and Ho is, to quote 
the terms of Kena Upanishad, " tSSat which is noi thought by 
the tbonghi, that b}' which the thought is thought;" " that 
which one sees not with the eye, that by wiiich the eyes see 
etc. 

(13) i. e., Mount Kailas, the abode by pre-eminence of Siva 
according to the Puranas. 

(14) The Golden Hull Ou,*«i Uwl4 f Tillai or Chidamba- 
ram. 

The Dance of Siva is symbolic of His creative energising. 



STANZA. 



(Translated from Bitcl-ert'* " Weuheit des 
Brahmanen. ") 

In one still moment, when the soul sinks 

deep 
In thoughts of Life and Got), not dazed 

with wiae nor sleep, 
Not wandering, but clear, not slumb'rin*?, 

but awake, 
Like tlte reflected mm in a wide, waveless 

lake; 
When Far and Neat, and Then and Now, 

and Time and Space 
Ilave passed away like foam upon the 

water's face , 
When thou canst feel the earliest, purest 

flowers of Life 
Bound closely to thy breast, with fragrant 

promise rife ; 
When Earth and Heaveii close around 

thee as a mist ; 
Thou think' st the flower a star, the star 

a flower sun-kisa'd ; 
In such a moment, when, with holy, rush- 
ing sound, 
Creation's stream sweeps' through thy very 

being's ground ; 
When thou thyself art not, and nothing »V, 

but thou 
And Gcd, in whom thou art, not knowing 

why nor how ; 
In such a moment, swift as glance froifi 

frighten'd eyes 
Comes the Love-longing, and all recollec- 
tion dies ; 
He, who a moment such as this but once 

has known, 
Knoweth 'Eternity, e'en before Life is 

flown ; 
And as the diamond gleams of radiant 

* light enfolds, 
So be Eternity now and for ever holds, 

— The Academy. 
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ESSENTIALS AND NON-ESSENTIALS. 



AS APPEAL TO MT EDUCATED COtJNTRYKEM. 

We have now arrived at a stage when we sWbuld 
begin to revise our position in this world as a religious 
community and take stock of what we have done and of 
what we have left undone. It is necessary that inch 
a course should he adopted in order that we may see 
thereby our needs and diawbaeks and take such 
steps in the future as would enable us to avoid oar 
errors id the past. On all sides we see nations rising 
into importance and wiih them their religious propa- 
ganda. It is not surprising to note the marvellous 
growth of the Anglo-saxon race on eiLher side of the 
Atlantic, — nay even in the Pacific neas also 1 Is it not 
eoually surprising to note the progress of Christianity 
conterminous with the progress of the race? Have 
we nut noticed in recent times Oecumenical Councils 
held in England and America with n view to advance 
the cause of Christianity in the lands known and 
unknown ? 

What do alt these signify to as ? They should teach 

ns that no longer should we fold our hands, close our 

lips, shut our hearts, chain ourselves with artificial 

restrictions of onr own making but should begin the 

fight or good faith, aoew with the help of any 

religious fire left burning in our hearts if thereby we 

•can preserve everything good and lofty, eoul elevating, 

life-saving in our religious system. The West not 

only preserves but also is desirous of imparting 

what it has to others. The East does not think of 

even preserving what it has. Mnch less should one 

expect it to impart its truths to others beyond its pale. 

Added to this there is always the evil tendency of 

forgetting the essentials and emphasizing the non. 

essentials. Hence the quarrel between two sects of the 

same system, e. g. theTengalais and the Vadagalais. 

These unseemly squabbles only tend to lower the 

spirit of the race which has produced suchnoted worthies 

as Sunlcara andRamaooja, Vacbakar aud Sambandar. 

These petty — fogging propensities only serve to cloud 

the real and exaggerate the importance of minor 

trutLs which for all practical purposes may be safely 

ignored. If only Hindu brethern are. aware of the 

resemblances between their religious schemes as they 

-appear to be familiar with the sectionaf differences, 

they would by this time have promoted concord and 

unity in their body corporate- It is high time for 



Educated Hindus to marshal 1 themselves and fight 
the good fight of faith by striving to teach them- 
selves and the masses around them lofty truths im- 
bedded in the various schemes known as and included 
under the composite name'of Hinduism. It is high, 
time that the Educated Hindus' shooed infuse fresh 
life into their seemingly or really moribund institu- 
tions by organizing associations, by starting exposi- 
tory journals, by suggesting to their ignorant bre- 
thren reforms which would tend to energise the 
community and contribute to irt increasing good. 
Let the Vedantin of the Sankara school raUy round 
his brethren around the prime doctrine 'of their 
faith which amounts to nothing less than absolute 
perfection. Let the Siva Siddh%ntio strive to gather 
into his fold all his brethren faltering and stray and 
furnish to them one, sure watchword of his school — 
Sachidananda-Sivam. Let the Vaishnavite of the Vish- 
istadvaita school appeal to their brethren «in accents 
similar to those of Tiruiuaugai ana Ramannja and 
proclaim to all the doctrine of Bakthi in God Nara- 
yana worshipped notably in the persons of Rama and 
Krishna. Let all these unite and worship forgetting 
their minor differences. Then will their faith acquire 
new power and send fresh shoots. Then will they be 
able to present a united front again Pt the attacks of 
those who at present accuse them <of division and 
dissection. Let all our brethren in short remember 
the essentials and forget the non-easentials. 

We forget those features bi Hioda religion which 
form the substance of the Hindu faith and empha- 
size tho«e differences which after all constitute its 
shawdow. If for instance the Vedantin recognizes in 
hiaAvidya, the anazamala of the Saiva Siddhantin and 
if the Saiva Siddhantin recognizes in his anavamala, 
the ahankara of the Vaishnavite, would not this recog- 
nition of unity amidst seeming diversity create real 
concord and fellowship and promote the canse of 
true faith in this land. If for instance the Vedantin 
finds in his Parabhramatn, the Paribarpm or Sachi- 
thanantha Sivam ot the Saivite nod if the Saivite 
recogniaeaic his Iewara the Narayana of the Vaishnaj 
vite, would not this identification promote peace and 
good. W *M aD d cont'tboteto the unification and the 
revivification of the Indianraces f 

Why ignore the essentials aud emphasize the non- 
essentials ? Why Btrain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel ? When ignorance anoS prejudice abonnd on 
all Bides, when masses need guidance and control. 
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when our own tnatathipathis do not realize their aw- 
ful responsibilities, when even our own educated 
brethren a^e luk-e-warm about their religion, is it not 
faigh time for some to-riae and point out how Indian 
religions ought to be reformed and Indian societies 
ought to be re-organised so that great truths preached 
by poets and prophets may sink deep ioto the. heart 
of every Hindu and bear abundant fruit 
in his life in this world and in the world to 
come. The time is come for each of us to 
do his own duty, fo? each of ub to contribute his own 
quota towards the revival of real religious life in 
India, 0ur responsibilities are in proportion to our 
opportunities- Educated brethren should use their 
enlightenment for the edification and elevation of 
the masses. Let them teach them that religion is not 
all form or ceremony and that they should rise from 
the ceremonial to the spiritual, from the exoteric to 
the esoteric. Let onr educated brethren organize 
prayer-halls and 'puHlic libraries so that the Hindu 
public may become familiar with the esoteric character 
of Hindu religious thought, so that the nmsses may 
become really devotional und cultivate independent 
spiritual life. May not our Matathipathis and Mahants 
apend their enormous wealth iu buildingpiayer-hallsor 
Frartbana sabhas all over the country for the real 
improvement of the Hindu public. Could they not 
train our graduates and under-graduates forpreacbiofj 
for the masses ? Could they not start papers towards 
elucidating Hindu religion ? Could they nob do 
these Bnd thousand other things to create real 
Teligious life in India ? 

In the name of truth, in the name of righteousness, in 
the name of those -who have fonght the good fight of 
faith in this land and whose names are enshrined in 
our books as well as in our hearts, in the name of the 
masses of India who naturally look to the rich and 
the educated for guidance and help, I appeal, on 
behalf of South India in particular and India in 
general to, the rich especially to the Matathipathis 
and Darmakartbas und also to the educated especially 
the B. A. s and M. A. s of the Madras University ; 
and my appeal is " Do your duty in reviving real reli- 
gious life in India in ways best suited to your oppor- 
tunities and capacities." 

V. R. P. 



IUJA-RAJA CHOLA. 



One of the oldest and grandest of the shrines erected in 
Southern India for the worship of the Lingo, or pballic 
symools is the great temple at Tanjorc. It is a fine speci- 
men of Dravidian architeetuie, remarkable alike for the 
chaste simplicity of its style, and the stately plan oa 
which it has been constructed. The spacious courtyard 
of the temple measures about 500 feet in length and 2 )0 feet 
in breadth ; and the central tower which rises like a 
pyramid of graceful proportions, surmounted by a beauti- 
ful cupola, is almost 200 feet high. In front of the porch 
is a gigantic image of a bull, carved out of a single block 
of stone 16 feet long by 12 feet high and 7 feet across. * 
Although it was actually built about nice centuries 
ago, it appears to this .day, as new and perfect as if it had 
been completed hardly nine years ago. Neither in the 
great tower, nor in the massive gateways and turrets 
which line the quadrangle surrounding it, ia there a single 
stone broken or out of its place. So carefully has it been 
attended to by the royal dynasties who successively ruled 
at Tanjore, that the alternate seasons of rain and sanshine 
for nine hundred years have left little or no tyace of their 
destructive effects on the building, and i,t bids fair to 
remain intact for many centuries to come, as a permanent 
monument of the piety aud prowess of its founder Rajaraja 
Cbola, alias Ko-raja-kes&ri-varmman. 

A record of the name and achievements of the founder 
and of the many donations to the temple made by hi*, 
and by different members of his family, is found in the 
inscriptions, which are engraved on the base of thecentral 
tower, and on many of the pillars and walls of the onter 
buildings. The inscriptions, most of which were engraved 
during the reign of ftaja-raja-deva, are still perfectly 
legible. Very few native scholars are however able to 
read them, as the Tamil characters of that age are some- 
what different from the characters of modern Tamil ; and 
consequently, most of the Tamil pandits have noidea what- 
ever of the mine of information. antiquarian and historical f 
that lies concealed in these archaic inscriptions. s They 
commence as follow* with a Sanscrit verse : — (Sanscrit) 
Health and wealth! This(is)the record of the grant of Baja- 
raja-Eaja-kesari varmmatf, which is honored by the rows 
of diadems of all princes. (Tamil) on the twentieth day of 
the twenty sixth year'(of;be reign) rf Ko-raja-kesari- 
varmman alias Sri Raja-raja-Deva who to make it known 

(1) Mr Ferguseon's Indian and Eastern Architecture pp. 343-5' 

(2) Those who take an interest in the history of Southern India 
but are unable to read the original inscriptions on the temples, 
rnay study with advantage the text and translation of tike inscrip- 
tions, wLich have been edited with [rest care sod ability by Dr. 
Hultzech, the Government Epigrapuist, Bee South Indian inscrip- 
tions. Vol, ir. 
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(to all) that the goddess of tlie great earth had. like the 
goddess of wealth, become his consort — quelled th« 
rebellion at Kandalur Salai, and by Ins valiant, and 
victorious army, conqnered Vengai-Nadu, Gangai-parli 
Tadikni-padi, Nnlambftypadi the western Malai Nadu, 
Kollam Kalingam, 'and applauded hy the eight directions, 
(('.<•., all surrounding nations) Iln-mandalain, and the 
R«Ten and a half lakhs of Irattappadi ; who deprived the 
Paudyas of their splendour and has so distinguished 
himself that he is worth j of worship ev*ry-where, (he) 
the Udaiyar Sri-Raja-rajs-deva, while seated in the eastern 
bath-room in the place of Iru-madi-ChoIa having bestowed 
(the USD a) ) gifts, was pleased to command "Let all the 
gifts made by us, the gifts made by our elder sister, the 
gifts made by onr wives, and the gifts made by other 
donors to the Loid of the sacred stone temple erected 
by us at Tanjavnr in the Tanjavur Kurram in thrf Pandya- 
kulasini-vala-nadn, be engraved od stone on the sacred 
central tower." 

It is to this laudable desire on the part of the Cbola 
king to leave a peimanent record of the donations to 
temples that we owe much of the info;niation we 
now possess of the cbola history for at last three 
centuries from .lie time of Raja-raja j for hia successors 
od the Choi* throne followed his example, and the grants 
made during their reign between the tenth and thirteenth 
centuries of the Christian era, were engraved on the 
stone wa-'ls of most of the ancient temples is Tamilakam. 
These lithic records are dated in the regnal years of the 
king, and in mentioning the name and titles of the king, 
the leaifng events of his reigo or his martial exploits are 
also briefly described. It appears from these inscriptions 
that the Saka era, which wns current in the Telega and 
Canarese countries was not then in use in the Tamil- 
land. The exact year of accession of Rajaraja Choi* 
could not therefore be determined until the discovery of a 
Caoarese inscription of his reign in the Mysore Province 
in which, both the Saka year nnd the year of the king's 
reign were given. From the Canarese inscription it has 
been ascertained that Rnja-raja'8 reign commenced in the 
year 9fc>4-c-'5 A, D. ( 3 1 Calculating from this'year, it follows 
that the King's order, directing that a record of bie gifts 
be engraved on the temple, was^issued in the year 1010-11 
A. D., shortly before which the construction of the ttmple 
appears to have been completed. 

Of/he aneeetora of Rajaraja very little in known from 
the iitecriptione on temples. We learn however from the 
copper platen which contain the grant of the village of 
Animangalam to the Budbist Vjliara at Kegapatam, (*) 

(3} Jlr. Bice'a Epigraph ia Cnntatata Kr. 140.. Kmiareee ins- 
cription at Balmuri. 
* (+) Artbeological Surrey of Southern India. Vol. IT. p. 21S. 



that he was the son of Parantaka If, and giett grandson 
of Parantaka I or Vira Naiavnan, who defeated the Pan- 
dyaandSinhalc.se aimies, and built the Kanaka. Sabha 
(Golden Halt) at Chidambaram. In describing the gene- 
alogy of the Cbolas, the Kalingathi-Parani mentions him 
after the Chola King who vanquished the Pandya and 
■Sinhalese forces, and states that he captured Udakai in 
the Uthia (or Chef a) kingdom. ( B ) The Vilerama-Oholan 
Via similarly allades to him, after the Chola who built 
the Kanaka-Sabha and praises him for having cut off 
the heads of eighteen princes and conquered Malai-Nadu, 
in retaliation for tlie insult offerrd to hia envoy (») 
He is referred to in the Rulottunga Ckolan Ula and 
Haja raja Olwlan TJl-i V) also as the king who destroyed 
Udakai. It is evident therefore that Rajaraja commen- 
ced bis career of conquests by chastising the princes at 
Udakai, in the Cbero kingdom, who had insulted his 
envoy. 

Up to the 9th year of his icign, he is "eutioned in the 
inscriptions simply as Rajarajakesan-Vdrmnian, and none 
of his conquests are alluded to. Duriag this period that 
is, from a84 to 993 A. 1)., he appears to have been con- 
solidating his power, as the Chola Kingdom has just then 
thrown off the yoke of the Rashtrakutas, the last king of 
which lias had been defeated by the Western Cbalukysr 
Tails ppa. In inscriptions dated from the 18th to the 12th 
year of his reign, the epithet, " who quelled the rebellion 
at Kandnlui-Salni " is prefixed to his name. Subse- 
quent inscriptions beginning with the words " Tiru 
mtaial pttlap peru nilacli ehtlviyum. " are not only in Tanjore ( 
bnt also in many of the ancient temples in other place?. 
They furnish a complete list of the conquests made by th« 
King up to the date of each inscription, and clearly show 
the gradual expansion of the Chola. dominions daring his 
eventful reign. When he came to the throne he inhei ited 
only the Chola and Kon^a kingdoms. The former com- 
prised very nearly the modern Tan j ore and Trichinopoly 
Districts, and the latter the Ooimbotore District. His 
elder sister Kuntavai having married the Pallava King 
Vandyadeva, who was -most probably a weak prince, and 
entirely subservient to Rajaraja, the tetter's authority 
extended over the territories of the Pallava king also 
that is, the whole of the country now known as the 
CLinglepnt, Nort Arcot and South .arcot Districts. In 
the 10th year of his reign, be put down the rebellion at 
Sttlai. Before the end of the 14th year, be conquered 
Vengd-Jiadu (the Ne'lore, Kistna and Godavari Districts) 
Gangai-padi, Nula*nba-padi Tadikai-padi (the Mysore 
Provinces) and Kudu alai-JTadn (Cootfi,) and defeated the 

(() KalingiUnp-parani, Canto liii. Terse 84. 

(6) Vikrama-Choliin-trift. See Inditn Antiquary Vol. xiii, p. 
142. 

(7) These poems hare not yet been published in print. 
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Ch*liyaS (Pandyaa). Within Ilia next four years hia 
armies over-ran Kollam (Malabar) and Ealing-am (the 
Vizagapatatti and Gaujam Districts), and invaded Lanka 
(Ceylon). In the 21st yenr Satyasiaya II. the Western 
Cbalnkya King nan defeated by him, and IrattapacP, or 
a portion of it at tenet (the Caddapah, Kuruool, Bellary 
and Anantapiif Dibtriets) was armexed to his dominions : 
and before the 29th year, the 12,000 islands in the set 
(tbe Laccadivts and Maldives) were brought under his 
sway. Wben he died in the 29th oi' 30th year of hia 
reign, his empire included almost the whole of the 
country now known as the Madras Presidency, the 
Provinces of Coorg^nd Mysore, and tbe Northern portion 
of Ceylon. 

In all the inscriptions in which his conquests are 
detailed, dee praise is given to the valour and efficiency of 
his army, which appears to ba,ve been so well equipped 
and organised that it never met with any reverse in all 
its campaigns. Separate regiments of body-guards, foot 
soldiers and archers are named in the inscriptions aa 
follow : — 

Royal Body Guards of the Keralantaka. Gate. 
Royal Body Guards of the Inner Gate. 
Keralnntaka's Chosen Troops. 
Jananatha's Chosen Troops. 
Singal&utaka's Chosen Tioops. 

Pandits, Cbola'a chosen Archers, ( ") 
If Rajaraja was great in War, he was not the less so in 
peace : for he had the genius to organise Government in 
an eminent degree, and most of the kingdoms conquered 
by him remained integrals parts of the Chola Empire 
dtoring tbe reign of many of his successors. Uuder his 
strong role, the conquered countries, as well as the Chola 
Kingdom, appear to have enjoyed perfect peace and 
security of property. Judging fcpm the minute measure- 
ment of rent.fiee and rent-paying lands, as recorded in 
the inscriptions at Tanjore, there is every reason to believe 
that thelands under cultivation throughout his Empire 
were c&refnily surveyed and assessed during his sovereign- 
ty, A complete account of the number of weavers 
goldsmiths, blacksmiths and other artisans appears to 
have been also maintained : and prafessional taxes levied 
accordingly. He embellished his capital city Tanjore by 
\be erection of various buildings, and the grand temple 
which bears his name. Hia ceaseless activity and zealous 
work for the public good left suchn deep iropresston on 
the minds of his tributary princes and chiefs, that they 
were not slow to follow bis example, and vied with each 
other in promoting the welfare of the empire. Hia 
wonderful tact and ability as the -founder of an Empire 
were most visible it! the* spirit of unity which ho infused 
(• Dr. U oltzach's South India* Inscriptions Vol. II. p. 9S and ff. 



into his subjects, although they were divided by the 
languages they spoke find tbe religions they professed. 
The achievements of his army no doobt compelled tbe 
union of many races ; but unless the King had constantly 
kept- 1 it in his view, to conciliate tbe conquered races, by 
granting them their due share in civil und military employ- 
ment, he coold not have long succeeded in holding them 
together aa the subjects of one Empire, 

Whatever he undertook to do,' he did thoroughly, and 
to the beat of hia ability. This traSt of bis character is 
best shown by the endowments he mode (0 the BajarBJe- 
s wars temple. No one who reads. the long list of villages] 
and lands, of imapes and utensils of gold and of costly 
jewels presented to the temple, which is inscribed on its 
walls, can fail to admire t'.ie solicitude of the King to 
provide for every want of the temple on a most lavish scale. 
Superb diadems and ear-rings made of gold and set 
with the finest diamond-* and rubies; priceless necklaces of 
lustrous pea; Is and bright coral beads, bracelets, arm- 
rings, girdles, anklets and toe-rings, all of gold, set with 
precious stones and various otfier ornaments, too numerous 
to mention in detail were supplied to adorn tbe idols. 
Likewise, dishes, cnpB, plates, bowls, pitchers, salvers, 
kettles, water-pots, fly-whisks and betel-leaf coxes, wrought 
in pore gold were furnished for the daily service. Even 
the trumpets and parasols were made of gold ; and although 
every kind of ornament and utensil, made of the most 
costly materials had been supplied, the pious king was not 
satisfied Lntil he had showered at Ibe feet of the god 
flowers made of gold ! A complete staff of servants and 
officials was appointed for the temple*, Buch as goldsmiths, 
carpenters, musicians, dancing girj°, astrologers, accoun- 
tants and treasurers ; and lands were granted for their 
maintenance. Sheep, cows and buffaloes were given to 
supply milk and ghee : grants of money were made for 
the purchase of articles required for the daily service : and 
whole villages were assigned to furnish annually the rice 
required for the sacred offerings. 

Rajaraja appears to have had several wives, the names 
of five of whom are mentioned in the inscriptions. Loka- 
mahadevi was the chief queen : and the names of the otbera 
are Soramahadevi, Trailokyamahadevi, Paachavanmana- 
devi and Abimanavalli. The first fonr were apparently 
princesses by birth, na the title Mahadevi in attached to 
their names. Vanchavarmiahadevi was most probably 
the daughter of a Pandyan prince, Panchavan being a 
heariditary name of the Pandyap. Of his children, only two 
are alluded to in inscriptions : bis son Rajeadta Chola, who 
succeeded'him on the throne, and a daughter Kuntavai 
who married Vimaladitya the Eastern Chain ley a king. 

Many curious facts may be noted from the inscription a 
regarding the habits aud customs, tbe political and social 
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condition, and the religious bliefe and r:e re monies ol the 
Tamil people in the early part of the eleventh century : 
bnt, a* it will be out of place to dwell on them at any 
length in this atticle, 1 shall briefly state some of the 
•alien t facta which may interest the (general leader. ' 

Education was at a very low ebb at this period as may 
be seen from the many incoi rect expressions used in the 
inscriptions. No literary work which can be confidently 
assigned, to Iiajaraja'a :eign has been quoted in later 
works, or banded down to posterity. There is a blank in 
Tamil literature, from about A. I). 950 to 1050, which 
should, I think, be attributed to the conqueat of the Chola 
kingdom, by the Rashtrakutaa, daring the time of 
the immediate predecessors of Bajareja. Chola acconn- 
t&nts had not however lost their knowledge of the exact 
measurement of land or the valuation of revenue. The 
system of fractional notation in m?., kani and mundn or 
fractions 1, 20 1/83 and 1/320 peculiar to Southern India, 
was in vogue; the nnit of land measurement being a veli 
which is equal to abont 5 English acres. 

The property in land vested in the village assembly : 
and all unclaimed land within the limits of each village 
belonged to toem, and could be appropriated by them to 
any special use* The village assembly was responsible 
to the king for the total amount of tax doe from the 
village, which was paid in kind or in coin. Farmers who 
failed to pay the land tax foi felted their holdings, and 
the village assembly then sold the defaulter's farms to 
others who applied 'for them. Building sites, burial 
grounds, and all landa; belonging to temples and convents 
-were exempt from tax. 

Among the ca*np servants or followers, the Right Sand 
servants are specially mentioned in inscriptions : and it is 
-evident therefore that the distinction of Right Hand and 
Left Hand castea eiisted among the Tamils aa early as 
the reign of Rajaraja Cbola. Washermen, toddy-drawers 
Kantmdlar (blacksmiths, gold-smiths and carpenters) and 
Bariaht (drummers) resided in hamlets outside the towns ; 
and it was considered e puliation for others to touch any 
individual of the above mentioned castes. (•) All higher 
castes resided in towns. It appears therefore that the 
Tamils did not follow the Aryan system of caste : for, 
according to that system, Kanvm&Jar, that is blacksmiths, 
carpenters and goldsmiths would have been treated as 
Vaiayas, and not as a low caste' whom the Higher castes 
could £Hrt touch without pollution, Brahmins learned, in 
the four Vedaa received grants of land from pious kings, 
and resided on the landa allotted to them. Whole villages 
were somatimea granted to Vedic Brahmin^, and were 
henceforth known as Chatur-veda-niangalam. They were 
distinguished by the donor's name as follow : — 

(9) Dr. Unltzack'a Sooth Indian Inscriptions Vol II. p. 43 « D d Jf. 



Gandara-ditya Chatnr-veda>mattgalam. 
Tanantha do do 

Vira-JTai ayana do do' 

Arunchikai Chatur-Veda-mangalam. 
'Parantaka do do 

Kuntavai do do 

RajarajaCJjolft professed the Saiva religion : and temples 
dedicated to Shiva .rere far more numerous in the Tamil 
land than those of Vishnu, bnt the masses ?pp«nr to have) 
continued the worship of their primitive Drevidian dei- 
ties and every village had itc temple of Pidati and Ayya- 
nar 1a who were doutless the prototypes of Porvati and Siva, 
There were also scattered communities who still* adhered 
to Bnddbism or Jainism. A 'atnous Buddhist shrine at 
Naga-paddioam (Negapatam) still attracted pi'grima 
from distant lande. Jain monasteries and convents wer« 
also in existence, though the lumber of Jain monks and 
nuns does not appear to iwe been considerable, The* 
court religion being Saivism, it was, of course, in swdenoa 
everywhere. Rajnraja appears to have favoured Ike sect 
of Ssives, who adopted the Lingo as the emblem of Siva, 
His immediate predecessors had been worshipper* of the 
Lingo, Ana one of them Knmara Kniottanga Cbola is 
praised as Eangamaraja Eulottnnga. ( 10 ) Rajaraja was 
a devout Saiva, and although he assumed m nay titles, such 
as Aramoli (one whose words are precious) Rajaaraya 
(the Asylum of Kings), JayankonuVChola (the Chola 
conqocrer) and Mummudi-Chola (the Chola who wore 
three crowns, i.e„ those of the Chera, Chola and Pandya), 
none was more appropriate or more truly m expressive of 
his high purpose and sincere piety than the epithet Siva- 
pada Sekhara ( He whose crown is the feet of Siva,) ! 

V KA2JAKASABHAI. 
(adapted from the Madras Review of February 1902) 



SOME RECENT TAMIL BOOKS. 



A remarkable addition to Tamil Literature of 
recent years from the stand point of the Siddhanta 
Philosophy is a Volume of Verses, called ^(juiir 
by Sri Kutnaragamdnsa Swamigal. The author is a, 
devout man of God/a keen and vigorous thinker 
an3 a Tamil scholar and poet of mnch solid learning, 
and no mean Reputation- This volume is worthy of 
the aath^> and contains 1100 Stanzas of varying 
length, mostly in praise of Subramanya, bringing 
over with philosophic wisdom and suggestive thought. 
In each successive stanza there is so mnob to ponder, 

to understand to inwardly digest that the setions 

. » * • 

(LO) Oddakkoottar'a kulottaEgs.ubolakltBVai, Stuiias. 2, 28} 
19, 40, 239, 328, 343, 365. 
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student is stimulated to make the beet mental effort 
of which he is capable. His poem breathes a certain 
poetic elevation of spirit and graceful nobility of 
self-discipliue combined with an intense sincerity of 
BODg which makes the reading of them in itself a 

course of spiritual education., 

* * * 

Another of the same author, Sii Kumaragurupara 
Swamigrtl's works is his prose catecbeticul essny," »u 
iSvmmfitj tScjirrii." Jn the course of explaining the 
meaning and philosophical significance of the different 
names o'f God t^ubrahmanya, the anthor expounds 
many valuable truths of the Siddhanta in a simple 
and lucid manner; and on many points where the 
"higher classical works of Tamil philosophy are 
difficult to follow, this essay is an easy, but al^ the., 
same accurate and invaluable guide, (for instance 
read answers to questions 5, 58, 63 etc). 

We take the ifollowing stanzas, almost chosen at 
randorn, from the Swamigal's @®uux noticed above, 
and subjoin a metrical English translation of the 
same. 

Qu<r(JTjeirp (yrQuffTj &pQt?" Q&\u SFxeCiLjesiL-LJ 
IJ6OTS!nfTT ilts stnpi a skit anjypjS^I Qetissiuaj^P 

aQf/:o Gt&gpiLBeir (6jrswu> QutyQtresrm 

The acts of worth and love by rich onesdone 

Tlie wealthless see and gibe ; " outcomes what good 
From these? They win but further births on earth 

.By doings such.. No wisdom true divine they gain 
As ours shall be which actionlesa is e'er.'" 

They talk thus high, but wrongful acts they do 
Is this not all unrighteous envy ill ? 

Lord, ^hat art True, Wise, and Blissful e'er 
Qp&T&w Bsi>rf£ar iuitsS)*^ ^Teir^j&sr 

Qpwre&p Qpwuir Qj^tJaurr eSsotlu^ 
QLosirgj/ LDirSsua smfjr>£:(£i oj jssi it ujoj 

Qaisir&sr uiT/^Qpasr Ggyiruipu, ytn^o!>i_Qjj 

Qaj©,i£ tuut9p Quir^rQ^aQsijik Qpm^ma 
p&gi ggima,{igx srpj» OturQeumjssir 



From good of former births, of thee some now 

Do think, and crown thy brow with wreaths of song 
Ee'r green. Who own no goodly akill of tongue 

See them and scorning say : '* What boots this all. 
Will't not suffice to cull and sing the hymns 

By classic ancients sung ?" Is Dot what stirs 
Id ihem a subtle envy ? Master mine, 

And Lord that art True, Wise, and Blissful e'er, 

a^esTtiroj mririrusmiEl (2su / *ir& Lcii-^evQ^irev 
epi emres) <a u3pQpjsr (SeusSS^ jpsnetrjpir 

sjjf«or,T£y m<tes>t* (gjtSpfisu (JJsot sam&mJ 
a/saarafl^ iswiL^sw Qi—nQsii<&T Qem3*jli 

pj&sQ «otu>l_u QuesiflvuT $ pugiii 
,tf6rafl«aj (yrp&QxnQ'S) (K-iricsir QftrfQeuiEiaetr 

&jb<ti (^jIT'S «=^l| *«,* SjijUGlLI. «... 

The truths by auciezi Vedas, age mas 
Declared, the wilful Jearn and constant hold. 
Who lack io love of books oft sneer at these. 
Who lack not such and say " Have»they at all 
Drawn near and known the True " j but them- 
selves are 
Content to be but thoughtless stupid fools. 
UubatiDg cruel envy is not this ? 
Lord that art True, Wise, and Btissfal e'er, 

Qent}. Qtuiigisp L/sOTreraflu af t an cm r 
QfiPfB (gjrsBT/S ^iQen-irQuseifr Jptajttpgijtm 



Some men of worth each day a holy spot 
Or sacred stream do seek and find. At them. 
Who grown in idleness and jealousy 
Adhere to home, fling scoffing words aud say 
In hollow vaunt ; — " We higher stand than they 
In rare soul-freeisg wisdom" And such pride- 
Is but a grave* and foolish sin. O Lord 
Of mercy vast, true, wise and Blissful e'er 

Qrtstjr u,iriQ*irfsBi_ oft* tbppir <2mtr&£\&p 
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Vigils and fasts by ritual laws ordjiirsed 
Rome piona men in faith do rigid keep 
And sparing est and mortify their flesh. 
The fat ones all whose love sublime is food. 
Them Bee, and mocking say : " what good ensues. 
Self-cheating snch that wears the body out ? 
Rank folly all," Is not this silly pride ? 
Lord that art True, Wi3e, and Blissful e'er. 

LO&& flfidll^U L/"«T)fiTa9 « pUUAoUtt p 

Qui *rcaD i *:i.f , s ^anioiLjus tSmt>y>x^m 

tFJu fyftt -rpi i'i& Qji^Giu. *■• 

Oppoiinp not the holy scriptures old, 
And freeing self from harm of senses five- 
Some eat clean food alone. At these Borne smile 
Who gorge on fish and flesh and stories tall. 
Glib talk of oneness fandamenUl 
And indifference sage. These silly men know 

not 
The pain and wrong and ill such talk does breed. 
O Lord that art True, wise, and Blissful e'er. 



A DANGEROUS PROFOSAL,— BEWARE, 
SOUTH INDIA ! 



[dy an educational officer] 
The great German historian, Dr. Holm, Bays in his 
History of Greece : — '' The only way to settle with 
the East is to vanquish her intellectually, and not 
even Greece was able to do this ; Rome's whole cha- 
racter utterly unfitted her for it " These wise words 
must be engraven in impe.ishable characters on the 
hearts of every native of India. No physical cou- 
quests — no display of force or plunder of money — 
can extinguish the cations of the East. For Asiatic 
races, the love of the spirit is all in all. Their civili- 
sation is intellectual and spiritual, they " do not lire 
by bread alone" So long as they retain their civi- 
lisation, they mutt remain and multiply on earth. 



Their civilisation must Inst so long as their own lite- 
rature and languages remain, and their can be no 
national literature without a nationallariguage. Pro- 
fessor Bluntschli points out that '' language is the 
most peculiar possession of a people, is the strongest 
bond which uuiies its member's, and the chief meaas 
by which it reveals its character." So, the civilisa- 
tion and the very existence of a people depends orr 
its preserving its own language, which is its " pecu- 
liar possession " and " bond of union." On the day 
thsit the vernacular languages have disappeared from 
Indian soil, the native races must: have died out and 
given place to some other or others in the great con- 
tinent which they have inherited from their ances- 
tors. 

• We have mada these remarks because, the Ev.ro- 
j>e«n editor of the Madras Educational Review has 
lately come forward to advocate the abolition of the 
Vernacular languages from the collegiate curricula of 
studigs- He has the presumption to state 4m reasons 
in the following terms : — "That the educational value 
of the study of the vernaculars is on a par with the 
etndy of the classical languages we fuppose no one 
will contend. That their retention serves aDy useful 
purpose whatsoever we believe it would be difficult 
to show," and so on. So he pleads '* for the disap- 
pearance of the Vernaculaia from the Group of second 
languages recognised by the University." These 
pleas for the abolition of the Vernaculars are, hy no 
means, unfamiliar to us in'Sonth India. Long ago, 
General Mncdonflld, the late Director of Public ias- 
Btruction, proposed to abolish the study of the Ver- 
naculars on similar grounds, but there whs sufficient 
good sense among the Indian fellows of the Univer- 
sity to enable them to muster strong and defeat the 
proposal. More recently, the same measure has been 
advocated before the Universities' Commission by the 
present Director*of Public instruction, and now the 
leading educational organ of Sou th 'India is singing 
to the same tune. *The proposal may come up any 
flay, and it is well that the country should be 
prepared to resist it. We feel confident that the 
Indian members of the Senate will like their prede- 
cessors of twenty five years back, muster strong and 
defeat the proposal whenever it is brought np, aad 
that some at leastfof the European Fellows will sup- 
port their c»ose and the cause of the very existence 
of the Native races and their civilisation in the future. 
The Editor of the Educational Petitu- himself jays 
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t)>at " witli the Senate constituted as it is at present, 
nay proposal to abolish the Vernaculars would, we 
fear, be doomed to failure." Evidently, be hopes to 
have our Senate differently constituted very soon as 
the resnlt of the inquiries of the Universities' Com- 
mission, and then to carry his proposal, as there will 
be a larger number of aggressively-inclined European 
Fellows. 

What may be the future fate of the langnages and 
peoples of South India we c*enot foresee, but the 
educated men to-day 'are the guardians of the pre- 
sent and must fearlessly do their duty to themselves 
and their country. Even Macaulay, the founder of 
the present system of English education, wrote as 
follows : — " We masfcat present do our best to form 
a class who may be interpreters between us and the 
millions we govern ,• a, claes'of persons, Indian hi 
blood and colour, but English in taste, in opinions, 
in morals, and in intellect. To that class we may 
leave it to refine the Vernncular dialects of the coun- 
try f to enfich those dialects with^erms of science bor- 
rowed from the Western nomenclature, and to render 
them by degrees fit vehicles for conveying knowledge 
co the great mass of the population" Let our edu- 
cated men — anrl_ especially, all Indian Fellows of the 
University remember that the education of the masses 
and their regeneration, political, social, industrial, 
icannot be achieved without the cultivation of the 
Vernaculars and the use of them as media for the 
communication of knowledge- How can our gradu- 
ates and other educated men cultivate their own lite- 
ratures if they arc to be forbidden to learn the Ver- 
nacular languages while they are at College ? The 
late Madras Governor, Sir M. E. Grant-Duff asked our 
graduates, Are you satisfied with what you are 
doing for your own literature V What an amount of 
sneer theVe ie implied in the expression — " your 
own literature"— sneer directed at those who, in 
season and out of season, are promoting the use 
of the English language for writing and speaking 
purposes ! We need not now concern ourselves with 
that, as we have certain purposes to serve by 
the use of the English language. To, these pur- 
poses, Prefessor Bluntschli, the German Pkilqsopher, 
refers when he writes as follnws: — ■' where the lite of 
the state is concerned, the interest of the nation, as. a 
whole, may require unity of language " We must 
use th English language only for all collective and 
national purposes, where men speaking different ver- 
naculars require a common platform. But all popu- 



lar culture must be curried on by the use of the Ver- 
naculars, and therefore they tuust be studied and 
cultivated more and more by educated men in India. 
It is in this light that we must appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the ndviee given 10 educated men by ths 
late Sir T. Mutbu«a\viny Aiyer, "See that you gain 
a step in advance every ye«.r in the development and 
enrichment of the vernacular literature." To abolish 
the study of the Vernaculars in the College and school 
is certainly not the way t" advance their developement 
and enrichment year by year. 

We wish to deal briefly with two points mentioned 
by the Editor of ths Educational Sevieic before I close 
this discussion. Hirst, he says that the Vernaculars 
are inferior to what he culls the cVissical languages in 
educational value. We deny this altogether. We 
know thatrwe cannot convince the Editor of this-jour- 
-,al and men of his stamp by arguments of our own, 
for he thinks that the enthusiasm of educated men 
for the Vernacular languages springs "partly from 
misguided Patriotism." We will simply quote the 
unimpeachable authority of the late Bishop Caldwell 
of Tinnevelley, who speaks of "the wonderful perfec- 
tion eeveral of those languages {i e, ihe South Indian 
vernaculars) have reached as organs of thought." Let 
us hope this will render aggressively-minded men 
like the Editor of the Educational Eevie-w less self- 
assertive. Similar testimonies may be quoted ^in any 
Lunibi r that may be required. 

Secondly, the Editor <.f the Educational h'evieie 
holds that " the practical futility oi seeking to streng- 
then the command of modern colloquinl Tamil or 
Canarese by the study of ancient Tamil or Canarese 
poetry must be apparent to the most enthusiastic 
Dravidian." Do Englishmen realise a similar" futility" 
in regard to their own language and literature ? Why 
do Englishmen read the poetry of Chaucer, Spencer, 
Drummond Hnwthoi-nden and Gowerand Hen Jonaon, 
and Burns, and siinilary agreeable company ? But in 
truth the poetry of Ktuubar, Villiputturar, Fugalendi 
and other Tamil poets is much nearer modern collo- 
quial Tamil than modern eolloquial English ia to 
these venerated poets of the English race 

The truth is that the "Imperial" Englishmen of to- 
day is mad after the ascendency of bis language as he 
is mad after the assendency of his race. It ie this 
madness and fever — born within the last 15 05 20 
yeafrs — that brines all sorts of topicB, including the 
abolition of the South Indian Vernaculars, within the 
limitless purview of the aggressive advocate of "the 
whirJe man's Burden." But let indians know that they 
too have their " burdens " and responsibilities rnd 
discharge thorn to the best of their lights and energies. 
Thi Hindb, 10th April 1902. 
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ON BRAHMA SUTRAS. 

LECTURE NO. II- 

BKAHAUN. 

After the qualification necessary for one to 

make enquiry into Brahman is defined by the 

first Sutra " 3iu3nQ-&<reajjSm$%trewn '' the ones 

v — ' s ^ j 

tion which must naturally suggest itself is what 
is Brahman ? Ordinarily no enquiry is possible 
and even fruitful if the object of tho enquiry is 
left undefined. Tbe desired result of every en- 
quiry is the realisation of its aim and such 
realisation is the perception of identity between 
the conception of an object as described and it.- 
presentation as cognised. The object of the 
enquiry being Brahman, it should be described 
before an attempt can be made to cognise it- 
In this respect, the Scripture places us in a 
peculiar dilemma by affirming that Brahman ia 
undefinable, indescribable and incapable <<i ut- 



terance and thought. It is said in Katopani- 
shad- l 'j5<rv2ir-&ireuj&£]Qj5_!E®iiS\°.3G}£iUtUfij5 
&iJ3£>~n.iEirifoj-cQ^jB' which means. 

''This Atman cannot be learnt from words 
nor by means of intellect nor by immense 
stady. '' The Brahadaranya L'panishad declares 

H aSgi /T^/rnrSQ.-rC'dKjEsflgirjf utjj " -niiich means 

lt bv what means can one known the Knower 

and " ujG^-j53Gw&^3mgnjEr-£'_£^Qxj5vi!<%T_£iLJiT 
& ' meaning " Him who knows everything by 
what mr-nns is one to know. Il is stated " i 
Taitri. opanishfid *' «-- : ^''_2fffflJ:T.?2ia-_/? ea_s-i^sS 
9c&Jjt; &~j SJBiwn stfu^:- which means <- The 

words with mind return without reaching it." 
Nevertheless, cognition of Brahman is said to 
be j ossible and there is a marvellous concur- 
rence among all the Vedic texts which predi- 
cate the possibility of Brahmaguana or realisa- 
tion of Brahman. For instance Mundakopani- 
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shad savs <i ^Q\Qjsa^^tu&jo'J>;°i$ij.\oQ_£t>wsu-i the breath, and eye of the eye. Being freed 

oiuowi^g t Ifiu.Q^au^^S^T^^^V'lj fr0m these senses or 1in » tin S adjuncts, the 

n f-i » i • l l< u » «^ mQ n brave or wise on departing from this world be 

(J?* «MTr<Ta/Wrir " which means "when Branraan i ™f , ,., 

T „ . . . . ,, , ,, „„„ come immortal- The eye does not go thither 

is seen, the tie of heart is broken, all doubts are ■ i ,. 

,',.._ ,. .. s - .,„ . Pn : nor speech nor mind.* 
cut off and all Karmas (fruits) vanish." lai- 

triva Upanishad says " '^Jj^jdO^^^QQ £feu Generally, perception by inference requires 

**toJl " wu ich meEras » He knows brahman three ingredients i.e. ex^riencp, rule arid indi- 

and he becomes Brahman itself. «&fAr Cation " C*-*-« «*, A*fc *»*« and it is the 

GWJWa, a ^ WUj «>>rdM"V ^ re9ult of tnese three - _ For instance: Smoke is 

** r. „ * , ■ . observed on a mountain and it is inferred that 

Qrfm,*^ which mea.ns " one that knows fhm jg fire ^ % wfaat ^.^ ? ^^ 

Brahman attains the highest. One that knows Qs g waj iprJ ^ ^ g 8flffltJMt „GW » 

the beatitude of Brahman has no fear from any r~ v » *-< t 

,- -mv ii i- j „+i Ku„r w s^ffl*-a>-.fflosuS=Th.e experience is that ?n kit- 
source.' Thus the \ edas apparently blow hot r ; 

, ., , . , '■* , , . chen and other places, whenever smoke is ob- 

and cold ; for they ordain that for the purpose , . r , ' __ "^ 

„* v i 4- d t; i t j u i, „„,„ . V!.,- served, fire is found to exist Bv such expe- 

of fcalvation Brahman should be known ; buu ' _ - f c 

when voi ask what is Brahman, they answer «--' ^ *-J i» ° iVUW5 

we cannot tell you what it is." This seeming 1S that wherever smoke is observed, fire must 

incongruity is perfectly reconcilable, 3or the be P«*ent. In the case of the mountain «j«H 

former declaration is one of truism relating to &-***&***> «,AF«** — Indication is that 

a Mukta or emancipated Soul. But, the im- smoke is observed on the mountain. On the 

possibility of cognition is imputed to one who presence of these elements the smr^o or coa- 

is in the state of Samsara or bondage. The elusion is ajaj-iQ-^ra/iS/ng^That there is fire 

reaton is this. Science can teach only so far on the mountain. Such conclusion is impossible 

as the ideas which can ba imported into human in case of Brahman as there is no experience, 

mind by one of the four methods of Upalapdhi rule or indication in connection with it and 

or cognition, i.e i'l } Pratyaksha or sensory per- therefore it is incapable 'of perception by 

ception (2) Anumana or perception by inference inference. 

(3) Upamana or perception by analogy and (4) As for analogy, it pre-siipposes two things 

Sabda or perception through words- f w hi c h one is similar to the other as regards 

None of these perceptions is possible in one or more of their attributes. Is there any 

case of Brahman Now as regards sensory other thing besides Brahman and similar to 

perception, the senses being constituted by Brahman in point of any of ife characteristics ? 

ingredients limited by time, space and causality To this question, the Scripture makes an era- 

cannot approach Brahman which is a substance phatic .denial. The Brahadaranya Upanishad 

lying beyond the region of such limitations, declares «-&.^-oaw3u-^ouj^.aj3fr-«n- i sj ^SMamewsu-i 

The Kenopanishad emphatically declares 8jr^«jw^ffl«»^^(3*J5*o«uQi/^\**, Q«_s*o«8fflir 

"Qvvjrge^Qtnjtt^jo, s.sQewtrsQjsaiusi, vm j Lri fmew^Q ^J® JU^'f " which means 

6WfiuDa//raio6uu sL^jne^e^^nam^ si.*^w£> « This everything and all is Brahman, wU 

a*-t>§» ,*_i?3- D ffljvu5rc<rg Qeuj_&\iraA>rrQ®irBirat <b3j ^he self only is all this, how should he see ano- 

_§frsc<aioMj5 _s tfjaj^-ojo-tjaj-i?, jBajirn>snM,Q^iri ther and how should he know another that 

Qjbit '' which means "it is ear of the ear, mind self is to be described as "no, no" and thus by 1 

of the mind, speech of the speech, breath of eliminating everything as sajsirf or nonself, 
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the Scriptnre precludes the possibility of con- 
ceiving anything similar to Brahman. The 
Swetaswatara Ursinishad maintains "js^ss^a/r 
ati&Gfv^'sviQ^* =None is seen similar to ifc- 
or better. 

Perception through words is equally im- 
pjssible, for words can relate to things concrete 
and finita. The Kenopauishnd says " .3^^^rr 
iosj"^ '=' Speech does not got thither,' as also 
tli > Taitriya Upanishad which declares mQjgfrsmr 
Qaariiafjsr-A^Q-* *a_jjiraj\ ''=' "Words return 
without reaching it.' It is also stated m Keno- 
panishid " tujiajir nu.Tmj5&£>\-aQ_§°!\ Qiuja&jinQ 
a> ,-■*$, s* »>=»Thafc which is not proclaimed by 
«m$*ch, that by which s)33ch is proclaimed " 

Tims Brahmin bung dialawd to bj a sub- 
stance which sense cannot grasp, words cannot 
reveal and mind cannot comprehend, a verbal 
definition of such a substance is obniously im- 
possible- Then what is that into wliich enquiry 
is ordaiuel? Primarily should we not know what 
is the object in respect of which enquiry is to be 
made' Some definition, however imperfect it 
may ba, however inadequate the service it may 
render is needed as a working hypothesis to 
holp the disciple in his pursuit of enquiry. 
Definition is of two kinds;- they Are, .ev®^ 1 ® 
*$,ot or derivative definition and 6wnr-£)aj» 
a^ott or direct definition The derivative 
definition is one by which au idea is given of 
a particular thing with reference to its con- 
nection with or dependency on another thing?, 
whil? such connection nn dependency is not 
inherent in th? former. For instance, king is 
described as a man who wears a crown and 
•minister a? a rain whi gT?a on a whit" horse. 
King does not always wear a crown 
nor minister always goes on a horse-back. 
Wearing crown or going on the hick of a 
white horse is not an inherent oi inseparable 
attribute of them respectively. That king is 
on?->yed or the raitvst?r is a Um? man ' is the 



instance of what is known as euvrtr-^6)«u®«.«j«r 
ordirectdefinitiou,for, being one-eyed and lame- 
ness are respectively the inherent and insepar- 
able attributes of the king and the minister. 
The definitions contained .in tbe Upanishads 
are of the one or the other of the two kinds 
or a mixture of their characteristics. But 
every one of tbe definitions seems vague in it- 
self and is in no way calculated t} produce a 
clear conception of the subject sought to be 
defined. Probably they are meant for those 
advanced intellects partially trained in tbe 
method of introspection, but so far as the 
average students of the metaphysics are con- 
cerned, these definitions are merely descriptive 
and fall short of the aim of denoting the ob- 
ject of the enquiry, because, the ordinary 
human minds subject to the material. environ- 
ments and only trained in the method of coq'- 
nising the outside material objects are incapa- 
ble of receiving any definite impression from 
them. When a man born blind wants to have 
a definition of milk it is next to useless to in- 
struct him by saying that milk is as white as a 
swan of which the blind man has no concep- 
tion whatsoever. Such descriptive versions in 
the shape of definitions^ are not uncommon and 
we can see many in some of our poetic works 
on medical diagnosis. For instance, some, of 
them teach comically enough that when a par- 
ticular malady is rife, the pulses indicative of 
the bile and mind, move as majestically as, the 
royal elephant of Iudra and that when another 
malady affects the body, the velocity of the 
pulses is as quick as the celestial swan of 
Brahma or of Vasuki, a mythological serpent 
as though the student is familiar with tbe ele- 
phant of Indra? swan of 'Brahma or Vasuki. 
Thesj versions are merely descriptive and can- 
not convey in the least an idea of the subject 
described. No.r we shall examine the defini- 
tions given by some of the (Jpaniehads and see 
whether they are sufficient to create a settled 
conception of Brahman. 
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(1) Taifriyopanishad. aw*"^ jez&jsoj* 
«^«*=Brahman is truth, intelligence and is 
endless. 

(2) Aiteraya TJpanishad. &>■ w-l°^&&ieLjj 

Everything is led by knowledge, maintained br 
knowledge? universe has knowledge for its 
leader, knowledge is the support, knowledge is 
Brahman. 

(3) Brahadaranya TJpanishad. ssujn-.s^ 

«unr£ej5"«»No, no is the direction, if yon say 
that there is nothing higher tban this it is not. 
There is something above , 

(4) Chandokya TJpanishad: euusw-iosj^ 

eQjj£yD,&Q6Qjj,£MZ<^ceqjjQsyp-g!—T!hise;yer\ thing is 
Brahman. Find rest by seeing that everything 
springs from and merges into it. Breath is 
Brahman. Water is Brahman. Ether is Brah- 
man. 

(5) Xousheethakia TJpanishad. sQSeu 

cs /r_i?= Every thing shines following him who 
shines. Everything shines with his lustre 

(6) Mnndako TJpanishad. tu^-lBsou^ 

tg:=That which is brilliant, that which is subt- 
ler than atom, that on which universe and its 
occupants are made to stand- 

(7) Esavasya TJpanishad. p:°wrsi)iTew\§ 
^.oaA>«u^o = All this is to be hidden in ov covered 
by Lord. 

(8) Swetaswatara TJpanishad. ^^o 

«$jJ=He is the beginning. Be is the cause of 
combination- He is above three tenses? devoid 
of parts he is seen. 

(9) Hatha TJpanishad. s>cv;- c eis).2n-j5o ei _ 

«^_ °=rumsha is of the size of the thumb, in- 
nermost pelf, always abides in tue hearts of all. 

(10) Klna TJpanishad. iu_$.j5swfrjB8_E-a 



Q$sstfTj$,Q<uJB Q<stj[rJ5j%iij.t> t.j-o_£q, tu^ieLj-.jQeaer 

etrjjMc^Li^sS^ 1 , Q_if9J.c«_'f's>o a.ffl_ij7fijuQ_^=Tliat 
whiph docs not think by the mind and that 
by which, they say, mind is thought, that 
which does not see bv the eye and by which one 
sees the eyes, that which does not hear by iho 
ear and by which ear is heard, that which does 
not breathe by breath and bv which breath is 
drawn, that alone is Brahman not that which 
the people here adore. 

ill) Prasna TJpanishad. *n7,Ta_Qj 1 -r*3.s;r 

0«Li^iL/'OfrSriQffij(r£T_5*'|g6Lj|'iF , caj\H.?fr = , 'phat rei'fon 
who is to be known, in whom the.-=e parto test 
like spokes in the name of a wheel? you know 
Him. lest death should hurt you. 

Similar are the definitions given in other 
Ipanishads alsc. These aie mere assertions 
winch though correct in abstract as direct, deri- 
vative or mixed definitions, are neither compre- 
hensible nor suggestive of the met he'd of fur- 
ther investigation. Whpn a king which is un- 
known to you is sought to be defined, the defi- 
nition is fruitful only wheu the thins is de- 
fined in its connection with another thing 
which in its connection is familiar to you To 
your question who is Devadatta ' a useful ans- 
wer will be '' He is the son, brother, friend &c 
of such and such a person who is known to you 
or who is the holder of such and such a position 
of which you have an idea or has come from 
such and such a place of which you have a 
personal or historical knowledge, 1 ' Is the ques- 
tion adequately replied by any of the following 
answers ? u He is a very excellent man? most 
cordial and generous. He is a man who is un- 
known to \ou and about whom I cannot «ive 
you a sufficient description. -He is different 
from others or there is no difference between 
you and. him." To trace from the known to 
the unknown is the practical and common 
method of defining an object and Badarayana 
really wanted to adopt this method in defining 
the Brahman, i'ur- ther, this method is sup- 
plied by the Taitriyopanishad, it having been 
presented in Bhriguvalli or third chapter which 
contains a very instruclive and interesting epi- 
sode as stated below. 

P. S-SUBRAMAKlAN. 
{To be continued) 
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Some Disputed Pointy 



Mr Deab Sir, I 

i 

Pandit D. Savariroyan's article in your issne for 
September and Ootober 1901, would h*ve deserved a 
large answer, but, at present, one wants time in order 
to. discuss fnlly points so important. I am obliged 
therefore to send you a few words only in reply to 
the learned Pandit's valuable arguments. 

He asserts (I) that Tamil is by no means a Tura- 
nian language ; (2) that although Tamil and Aryan 
languages belong to entirely different linguistic 
groups, they possess an intimate connection ; (3) that 
writing was known in South India long before the 
3rd Century A. D and consequently Tamil Literature* 
mast be older than I think. 

I- As regards the fir* point, I am most gratified 
to say that I entirely agree with the Pandit; more- 
aver, I mast add that I never admitted the existence 
of a Toratian family ; this is an absurd and in- 
admissible hypothesis which neither facts nor reason- 
ing can fnpport. Each group in the' so-called 
family is quite independent from all others and exists 
by itself, unconnected with one another ; such is the 
case witd the Basque, the Ugro-finnic, the Dravidian, 
the Kolariao, the Japanese, the Maleo-Polynesian, 
Ac. Dr. Caldwell's opinion that the Dravidian may be 
related to a pretended Scythian gronp is equally un- 
founded, and we Pan but assert as very stupid Asser- 
tion, which was presented by some amateurs, that 
Tamil and Australian are of the same origin. Nothing 
is more deceitful than etymologies, and grammatical 
resemblances ought to be accurately discussed. 

II. I am sorry to bay that Pandit Savariroyan's 
proposition " Sanskrit is found as a result from the 
union of the Aryan and the Tamilian " cannot be 
admitted ; nor can we assent to the late Seshagiri 
Sastrrs assertion that " the Dravidian in their con- 
nection to the Vedic Sanskrit have a greater philolo- 
gic importance than Latin, Persian and many other 
languages." All this is mostly, unscientific and is 
founded on false method and insufficient observations. 
Sanskrit and Dravidian belong to quite different 
morphological types, their grammatical systems are 
thoroughly distinct and no connection probably exists 
between ^hem apart from the loan of some words and 
expressions. Classical Sanskrit is bnt the literary 



and conventional form of the popular dialects of which 
Hindi, Bengali &c , are the living representatives ; 
Sanskrit ct-rtainly was formed before Tamil was redu- 
ced to writing and even before Arya speaking people 
had any contact with the Dravidian. The phoneticB, 
the grammatical systems, the general features, the 
derivation of wordB, and what is called the particular 
Genius of the language, are quite special, and in such 
CBses a mixed tongue cannot have been produced. 
Latin, Greek, Persian, Celtic, German, Sanskrit, on 
thp contrary, undoubtedly have a common origin and 
belong to the same primitive race- * 

III I cannot admit too that Tamil literature is as 
old bb PaDdit D. Suvariroyan assorts and that TamiJ 
had an original nnd an independent writing. It is 
true the word a Q££f means " a letter," but it means 
also " a design, a mark, a picture" ; it is derived from 
«(tfffi which means not only " to write « but "to 
paint, to draw" and is itself derived from giq$ " to 
rise, to arise," and from a common root with e$jB . 
"cloud, Gft#w " beauty, colour," <*($ "pillar'' &qf 
'' seven "&c, all when trace to a root etp with the 
meaning "to stand, to erect, to pass, to show." ' 
Nothing proves the Dravidian evty had a proper wri- 
ting ; the older known Tamil alphabet, the <vC.Ql.q0 
fifi, being undoubtedly derived frem the Sanskrit, 
the forms of * & », the vocalisation system, the con- 
fusion of f & sr, 9 & gp, are manifest and unquestion- 
able proofs. Not a vestige of a previous alphabet has 
been discovered, and one* cannot deny that the 
oldest known Tamil documents are of the 6tb century 
A. D. forming part of public inscriptions or private 
and royal grants. In these, the literary portion ia 
always Sanskrit, Tamfl being used only in the- offi- 
cial and Governmental section. 

In all countries, literature as begun in the same 
way : first there was nothing but the speech of ordi- 
nary and commorf intercourse, then were produced 
songs, ialee, riddles, and other popular lore ; later 
came religious ond, if I can say so, social rules and 
fo+mulx, after which arise large tpic or religions^ 
poemB which often remained loo g unwritten. Gram- 
matical treatises are to be composed only when wri- 
ting la in use, so tb%t I cannot admit Qp«ensruiSid-ti> 
(Tolkappiam) is tfce oldest extant Tamil work, unless 
the preceding ones are all lost which is most impro- 
bable. I suppose Tiruvalluvar Kural (*S«*9*r 
<$pdlt) is perhaps the most ancient preserved composi- 
tion. 
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; Tamil language una Tamil people certainly existed 
long before the christian era ; commercial visitors 
We coin/ to them from Persi*. Arabia, and even 
Europe, since at least a Tamil word C?^t«r->« in the 
form Thiiki is found iu the Bible and many geogra- 
phic names an? quoted by old.Greek and Latiu wri- 
ters (Pandian uiaina., sorai Qirpi, arkatau 4J»«'® 
Komari »,u>* &c) ; many Konian CoinB were found 
throughout South India, But nothing is told res- 
pecting literature f|iid the famous Chinese Buddhist 
Hiuen-Tsang who cnme to Kanchipura in the 7th cen- 
tury A. D* explicitly says the Dsavidians have no lite- 
rary tastes and appear only to be devoted to trade or 
country labour. 

We may suppose that, whan ArjanB came in the 
Dravid*, they brought with .then} their religion a,nd 
customs, which easily superseded the aboriginal add 
simplest ones; of thesej however, many things re* 
main. Tamil wis of course neglected by them wbo 
wentonmsing Sanskrit as the political and religious 
language. No change was made by Buddhism, but 
when the Jains arrived, they intended tp support 
themselves against both Brahmanists and Buddhists 
and thought it mpre successful to nse a different 
language. Their opponents followed them on this 
ground ; so, we may assert the remotest period of 
Tamil literature was Jainist and Brahmanist ; after- 
wards Jainism was predominent ; then was a revival 
of Buddhism ; aud finally Sivaism took and preserved 
the first place. 

Pray excuse my too short and insufficient answer, 
a,nd believe me, Dear sir, Sincerely yours, 



February 17th, 1002 
Paris, 



> Prof.JULlEN VINSON, 
i 58, Rue de lTJniversite, Paris, 



Soins Disputed Points— Replied - 



By the fcourtesy of the editer I was nllowed to 
go through the second letter of Professor J, Vinsen 
written in reply to my answer to his ,; Some Disputed 
Points" published in the double issue o"f this paper, 
for September and October 1901» Before* beginning 
to clear some of his further doubts, t I think it necess- 
ary to express my heartfelt thanks to the Professor 
for t^e koen interest he takes in the sadly neglected 
field of the literature and writing of the most import- 
ant and the oldest but still living language of India 



The objections raised by the Professor ( though they 
seem to go ngainst the Tamilian civilization of anti- 
quity, do yet serve to establish and strengthen the 
trnljlj more firmly that this most ancient language of 
India had attained great cultivation and possessed a 
wi<le range of literature even in times of the hoary 
past.' 

i. I am glad to see that the Professor's opinion 
about the place that should be given to Tamil among 
the different families of languages, concurs with mine; 
and hi* learned remark that Tamil should not be 
included among the Turanian group, in spite of the 
theories held by the late Dr> Caldwell and other 
scholars of the same school, deserves the careful at- 
tention ef every modern inquirer. Many scholars 
• merely echo the sentiments which they obtain at 
second-hand without the least scrutiny into their 
intrinsic worth; and our^Professor deserves to be 
congratulated on his independent and scientific ob- 
servations. 

ii. Coming now to the next point, tHe Professor 

declares that "Sanskrit was certainly fortned even 

before Aryan speaking people had any contact with 
the Dravidian", Here ia a point which seems to me 
to be in positive contradiction to (acts. Before going 
further, I should like to know whether by Sanskrit 
language he means the Vedic language or the post- 
Sanskrit. Whatever he may mAwi, the Professor's 
proposition cunnot stand. It ,is an admitted fact 
that the Vedic language, or the Aryan -primitive, 
was in a dialectical and uncultured stage when it was 
first met on the batiks of the Indus and that the post- 
Sanskrit or the Aryan-derivative was developed in 
India, a long time niter its introduction. Does not 
the Professor admit the fact that the Aryans, on their 
arrival at the N W. frontier, found the Dravidiana 
or Tamilians in flourishing communities ? Has it 
not been, not very long ago, pointed out by philo- 
logists that the cerebral sounds, which now abound 
throughont the Sanskrit Vocabulary, did not originally 
belong to the Aryan family of languages and was 
borrowed from the Dravidian tongues ? These 
facts, if admitted, lead one to naturally conclude that 
the after development of the uncultmed Vedic-tongoe 
which resulted in Sanskrit was owing to the influ- 
ence of tb.8 highly civilized Dravidian, when tho 
former came into contact v : ; 'h the latter. If such be 
the case, I should like to know how the Professor 
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won Id eiplfiia that Sanskrit was formed before the 
Aryans had any contact with the TamUians,-a theory 
wbich is contrary to history 

It is quite true as the Professor says that Hindi, 
Banguii etc. are the living representative* of Sans- 
krit But I shall just request the Pjofeasor to re- 
mark the striking difference bftween Hindi, Ban gal i 
etc., the representatives of Sanskrit, and French, 
"Spanish etc , the representatives of Lit.iu. The diff- 
erence is markedly Bhown by Dr. Oppert. * '•' This 
difference," says he, "is easily observable -when we 
compare on the one hand the construction of Sans- 
krit with th»t of such Aryanised languages, as 
Bangnb an-i Marathi, which possess a considerable 
substratum of a non-Aryan element, and on the other 
hand, the construction of Latin with that of the 
Neo-Latin languages, French and Spanish, which ma * 
he considered as entirely Aryan". 1 observe that 
the basis of formation of the Sanskrit toujne is the 
tame as that of its representatives, "The Phonetics, 
the Grammatical system, the general features, the 
derivation of Words, and what is called the particular 
genius" are not, I dare say, quite special to Sanskrit ; 
in these respects, it agrees more with the Tamilian 
than with Latin, Greek etc., 

Id© not dwe^l at length on these points here as it 
will receive dne discossion in my farther articles on 
the "Admixture t>f Aryan with Tamilian." So with 
these few remarks I leave this groand for the present 
and propose" to take op the 3rd point. 

iii. The Professor does not seem inclined to 
believe that (a) the Tamil language had an original and 
-independent writing and (6) that the Tamil Literature 
isolder than the (3th cent'H-y A I). The Professor rests 
his arguments mainly on the absence of Tamil ins- 
criptions prior to the 6th centnry A. D. Indian ar- 
chseelogy is yet in its infancy, and no gniat help can 
be derived from it towards the existence of writing i,n 
ancient times. Moreover it must be borne in mind 
that the work of the S. Jn-Han archaeologist mainly 
consists in examining the descriptions of the temples ; 
and when we know that most of the temples in tow us 
and villages were built only from the Oth rectory 
A. D. after the down fail of Buddhism and the revival 
of Saivaign: in the land, the inscriptions from these 
sources cannot in anywny be expected to date prior 

* The Original Inhabitants of India page 10. 



to that period. Besides, it was about this time that 
the tendency to inscribe in temples began, when they 
were rare c and scattered and mostly erected on the 
tops of hills and mountains. However, ord inscrip- 
tious and letter cuttings in epitaphs, rocks and stones 
are, no doubt, awaiting the explorers ; eud until they 
are examined, South Indian archaeology cannot decide 
with any degree of certainty tho existence or non- 
existence of the art of writing before (he 6tb century 
A- D. 

(a) There are, however, othea numerous evidences 
internal and external to prove the existence of the 
art of writing iu the Turail land before the Christian 
era. I have clearly pointed out in my first reply 
some of the internal evidences which are supplied by 
the literature of the land, and I shall now proceed to 
cite a few externaj evidences derived from sources 
quite alien in proof of my statement. The histories 
of ceylon refer to the existence of wrijjng in the " 
Tamil country even as early as the '6th century. B. 0. 
In Laltta Vistra, a Quddhist work, which is believed 
to have been first translated iuto Chinese about Gj 

A. D , reference is made to the Tamilian alphabet. 
The Tamilian alphabet is therein mentioned as one of 
the 64 alphabets which Buddha .knew. In Sin galeae 
histories the Tamil prince of Chola who conquered 
Ceylon in the 3rd century B. C is said to have written 
letters to his brother in India and also to Dutta Ga- 
mini, his enemy. From the descriptions given in the 
Mahavansa of this Icing, it can easily be gathered 
that he was not an nnleftered man. Again Maha- 
vansa records that the Pandian princess who invaded 
Lanka about 88 B. C , landed at Mantota and des- 
patched a letter to YaUg-in Bahu, the king of Ceylon, 
calling upon him to surrender. 

These external evidences from alien literature 
together with internal evidences from the Tamilian 
literature, as t, have shown in ray previous letter, 
place beyond the pale of doubt that writing was 
known in South I»dia even as early as the 5th cen- 
* tury B- C How then does the Professor assert that 
writing was introduced into India in the 3rd century 

B, C- f Western scholars are driven to these wrong* 
ctrhci'ueious from-the statement of Mag*sthenes, the 
Greek ambassador, who resided in the Court of 
Chandragupta afcout the eud of the 4th centuiy B.C , 
and who speaks of the Indians as being ignorant of 
the art of writing, (t must be kept in mind that 
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Majfnsthenes lived only in the North of India and 
consequently his description does not apply to the 
people of the Sooth. To say that there was no writ- 
ing' in 8. India from Magasthenes' report is as much a 
groundless conclusion as that to which Western scho- 
lars arrived that there were no temples in India before 
tbe Buddhist era from the fact that no mention is 
made of temples in the Rig- Veda. 

The Professor's assumption that the older Tamil 
character, viz., the VL.Qt-(t£pg! is derived from 
Sanskrit is greatly amusing. "The Dravidiane," 
pftys Sir "W W Hunter, " were great builders abd 
the earliest forms of Indian architecture are ascribed 
to them,''* It is a known fact that the indigenous 
Granta characters of South India are the oldest in 
which Sanskrit was written. We have seen from tiie 
facts above-mentioned that writing was in existence 
in the Sonth from the 5th century B. C. ; and the 
statement of Magasthenes is a clear evidence to the 
fact that writing Aid not exist in Northern India in 
lis time. .From these inferences we are led to conclude 
that the art of writing as well as architecture proceed- 
ed from the South to the North. It may similarly be 
«hown that every element in the progress of civiliza- 
tion went from the S/mth to the North in olden days. 
The fine arts, political institutions, religious creeds 
and philosophic «ystems point their origin to the 
Sooth. 

If Sooth India had a, writing of its own from anti- 
quity Bnd if Sanskrit was 1 first written in characters 
which were also indigenous to the South, one can 
easily judge whether ailG^.^jj^i, the older Tami- 
lian character, was derived from Sanskrit or Sanskrit 
from the uiCQi-Qfp jp 

In the well known inscriptions of Asoka there are 
two distinct kinds of characters, the one called Ariano- 
Pali which was foreign to, and not prevalent in, India 
except in the North-western corner,, and the ether, 
called lndo-Pali which is indigenous to India, All 
the characters, at present existing in India except 
aiL-O^qgpgi, are- traced by Dr. Burnell to the latter 
alphabet. So &'iLQt~Qgpj& > which was preserved in 
the Soothern extremity by the Tamilians and which 
is the parent of the present Tamil alphabet, is qutte 
independent of, and not derived fro/n, any other 
source as the Professor thinks. AnoVthis character of 
"obscure origin" is held by Dr. Taylor to be "rtppa- 

• The Indian Empire p. 407. 



rently the survival of a very ancient cursive alphabet 
of unknown crigin." And he continues thus; — "It 
may have been derived from the primitive alphabet of 
India at a time prior to the redaction exhibited in the 
ins^i iptions of Asoka or possibly it may have bf en an 
independent branch of the Semetic alphabet introduc- 
ed into South India by the early Phoenician traders." 

The Alphabet of South Asoka inscriptions was cut 
about 250. B.C. which is generally acknowledged as 
the parent and prototype of all the Indwn Alphabets 
except Vatteruttu. By tbe beginning of the Christian 
era were formed the Cave and Gupta alphabets. In 
350 A.D. the Cave produced the Chera, Chalukya,and 
Vengi scripts, while at about 1000 A.D. the Gupta 
gave rise to the Nagari characters. The Malsiyalam 
alphabet is derived from the Chera ; and Telogu and 
Canarese from the Chalukya. These dialects of old 
Tamil were not cultivated fo/ a long time after their 
break from the mother tongoe and, when they began 
to be cultivated they formed tbeir characters from the 
then prevalent alphabet of the Sooth Asokja inscrip- 
tions. On the other hand, Tamil whiph had an 
unbroken progress preserved its old alphabet «iilOi_ 
Qgj& from which its present-day characters are deriv- 
ed. So «iL.Q£_Q£,tfjp stands alone in the family of 
Indian alphabets. Though it ie thought by Dr. {Taylor 
as of an obscure origin, yet on closer scrutiny, marks 
of resemblance cannot fail to be noticed between this 
indigenous Vatternttu and characters of Sonth Asoka 
inscriptions which latter appeur different from the 
formerowing to its right rigid characters and the 
rounded irregular form of tho former. Compare a, u, 
k, r, n, p, 1 and t; both these characters must have 
had a common parent and tbeir difference in form 
must be explained by their continual transformation 
owing to the manner of writing with iron style on 
palmyra leaves in the South which gave a rounded 
form to fme and with tbe reed »nd birch-bark in tbe 
north which gave an angular shape to the other. 

Whether, as Doctor Taylor says, tbe Vatterottn 
was introduced by the Phoenicians or is indigenous 
to India, its date can not be later than the 10th century 
B.C. as we know that tbe Phoenicians had even befcye 
that time communication with South India. It ia a 
matter of fact that every inch of civilization the Semitic 
race had, wasjiot its own but was borrowed from 
others; and it is probable, the Phoenicians might have 
borrowed the art of writing from tbe Tamil land aud 
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given it over to the Western World. It cm therefore 
he inferred that the art of writing was known in S. 
India from very rr.mote times. 

Th? reasons the Professor gives to snppose that 
Vatteruttu is derived from Sanskrit are the identity 
of the forms * A t, the vocal isution system, and the 
confusion of e & «r, 9, Sc p. As regnrds the identity 
Of letters, it is not strange and cannot count for any- 
thing as we hare ehown above that the Vatternttu 
and the characters of the South Anoka inscriptions 
are to be traced to a common parent now no more 
extant. As to the vocalisation, if Sanskrit has not 
borrowed the scienftflc system of arrangement of 
Tamilian tongues, does it not strike the Professor 
that its vocalisation should be in as unscientific a 
manner as that of the Aryan tongues — as alpha, beta, 
gamma, delta etc. In olden Tamilian characters like 
the modern, there were characters to denote the 
Bounds « & «> both long and ihort, but the distinction 
between them was a dot placed above the short one 
to distinguish it from the long- But the scribes, as 
is evident from the examination of old Mss. were not 
very particular as to fixii.g the dot as this was also 
neglected in the consonants. So confusions were 
common between i & * etc., as well as between «r & 
tr, and 9 & 9. The Indo- Aryan tongue is not desti- 
tute of these sounds. The Vedic Sanskrit bad the 
sound of 9 (short) although the post-Sanskrit has lost 
it. The latter preserves yet the sound of « (short) 
though it is Written by another character. Compare 
Jepam, Jegat, Jeya etc ; but this sound in writing is 
represented by a as it has not a special letter to 
denote it. J?»W I should like to know how the Pro- 
fessor would explain the absence of letters while 
sounds are found If so, where does then borrowing 
rest t Strictly speaking there is no confusion be* 
tween the long and short vowels e & in the Tamilian 
tongue and hence the Professor cannot bring this 
supposed confusion as a point to prove that Tamil 
borrowed its alphabet from Sanskrit. Indeed a closer 
observation will show that Tamil has independent 
letters There are 18 consonants in Tamil to denote 
24 sOands while in Sanskrit every sound has one letter 
to represent it. If Tamil, as is supposed by the Pro- 
fssjBor, has borrowed its alphabet from Sanskrit, why 
should it not have borrowed all the 24 letters to 
represent the 24 eon n da T This clearly shows the 
independence of the Tamil alphabet. 



Professor Vinson's derivation of the word m{fg#0 
to the primitive root *$> is no doobt scientific and the 
meanings he has given namely " to stand, show etc " 
are quite applicable. This roo't t>jp in fact can be 
reduced still farther to the consonant £ in which the 
idea is centred. For. analogy does not stop here at 
what we call roots but it goes further to individual 
leiterB This is explained clearly in my articles on 
" Tamil Philology " (vide Sidhanta Deepika vol. Ill, 
page 140.) Moreover it should be borne in mind 
that a language should ultimately be traced to & 
few roots The meaning of the primitive < root o», 
'■' to show, to stand " etc. is quite indention! with ihe 
meaning of the derivative « T (j£,j*' in as much as the 
function of a letter is only to represent or stand for cr 
show a certain 9onnd or idea. This only goes to 
strengthen my po4nt ifh»t Tamil raost have been 
reduced to writing from a very emly period. 

With these cursory notes on the independence and 
antiquity of the Tamilian characters, let me pass over 
to the second part ofthe third point 

(6) The Professor is not inclined to believe that 
Tolkappiam is the oldest extant Grammar in Tamil ' 
on the principle that the composition of a treatise 
in Grammar is only possible after the language has 
attained the natural growth. So before Tolkappiam 
there must have been composed many literary works*, 
of great value. Certainly the statement of Prof, 
Vinson is to be admitted by all. The Tamilian* never 
say or believe that Tolkappiam is the first work in 
their literature or even the first Grammar in Tamil. 
The inferences from Tolkappiam go to prove that 
there existed not only literature but also Grammatical 
works before its composition. Most of the rules in 
Tolkappian are concluded by such phrases as "erau" 
" they say, " " ««»us©»iy«««r " " the learned 
say," " $<um\~teviiQptiQuiii$i-i" "the Gramma- 
rians say so " etc. Can the Professor point out to 
us among the works now extant those Gran aara 
inferred from Tolkappiam as prior to it? ■ As we »dow 
that the Tamil literary works and' Grammatical 
treatises we now possess, are only posterior to 
Tolkappiam, it becomes evident that Tolkappiam is 
the oldest extant work and that tho vast ("tore of 
literature that mu-jt hdve been naturally preceded 
Tolkappiam must have been lost. Our Professor 
eays that it is impo-sible to helieve that all the works 
preceded Tolkappiam are lost; bat be has not stated 
any reason for his not believing the tradition record- 
ed in the ancient classical Tamil works, alluded to 
in my firs* reply. 
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The old tradition* preserved to this day. in some 
of the classical works Hi Getuu0siirtj> and.^«' ( i>«'©0" 
suQ^nQ^ai, whose dates of composition are nearly 
2000 years buck, locates the beginning of the culti- 
vation of Tamil in tlie^ioa'-v past, far beyond the 
times when the ancestors of the primitive Aryats set 
foot on the frontiers of the Punjab and before the 
Tamilian Ea-khan or Dannie* began to be deified as 
Jish-god and worshipped by the ancient Babylonians. 
The tradition asserts (a) that there was a great, 
continent contignoua with South India covering the 
large portion of »the Indian ocean to the Sontb of 
Cape coraorin and it was the seat of a civilized nation 
and of a powerful dynasty for many centuries from 
very remote times ,■ \b) that the capital of the dynesty 
was the seat of an assembly of learned men first at 
South Mathurai, second at Eabadapuram or AIav_ai 
%nd the assembly of literati at sonth Matliorai is 
known as the fira^ Saogam and that at Kapadapuram 
sa*tne second and (c) that there occurred then a great 
-innndation which washed awsy the vast extent of 
land stretching from Cape Comerin southwards with 
all the literary productions of the time 

(I ) The fact that a vast land existed sonth of Cape 
Comerin and was submerged by the flood receives 
great support from the modern sciences. Geology and 
•Natural History, which prove the existence of a land 
south of India and its disappearance beyond the pale 
of doubt. " The Science of Man" (for December, 1900, 
Australia) says: — " The locality of the origin of the 
earliest race frotfl the most recent researches appears 
to have been on lands now submerged beneath the 
Indian Ocean," But centimes before the birth of 
Natural History and Geology, whis old tradition was 
recorded in the Anoient Tamilian classics. Therefore 
the Professor is obliged to give credit by all means to 
this tradition corroborated by modern sciences and 
discoveries. That the Tamilians even in those early 
days possessed , an extensive literature will strike 
every one who goes through any extant old commen- 
tary of any one of the Tamil classical works. Tbe 
learning and the knowledge displayed by the commen- 
tator, the highly polished and claBBical fragments of 
quotations and names of old standard workj on 

* Adiyarttunallar, tbe commentator of Bilatpathikamm speaking 

of thia tradition eaje thug; — "Si'.O/ifcSj^iO^wrfi" "ai^.9* 
S*^i> mtmu^*Qui&M, u&sti#*:'p*»i.-m u+w1utj<ii*ir0t 1 ga 

*n^»«- &mmfavi*itm>i ^tti^jfvuiSu^^w " (£»'u. Qmrrip nevj 
p. 198, Pandit Samiaatbft lyer'a edition.) 



grammar, theology, metaphysics, ethic etc. mentioned 
therein, all go to impress strongly, when compared 
with thai me gra portion thut is left to us, the possibi- 
lity of a vast store of ancient literature displaying 
considerable erudition and the sense of the loss that 
Tamil has sustained by a great catastrophe. The lost 
works of which there seem to have been quite an 
ocean pass in view before us and remind as of the 
ancient grandeur and wealth of Tamil. This fact also 
cannot but be admitted by our Professor 

Moat of the works which are now lost of which 

mention is made and from which fragments have been 

used in other works, as also mar.y lost works of which 

uo mention is made anywhere must have mostly 

preceded' tbe composition of Tolkappiam and thus 

'must be anti-del avian. As the commentator of Veera- 

soriam mentions that the style or Tamil of Qu<5«r««»jf 

has become archaic in his time, it can be inferred that 

this with many others most have lived a long time 

after the deluge i. e upto a thousand years ago. The 

work named Perum-Kalhai must certainly be tbe 

" Fairy Tales " of the ancient Tamilian ■ world. The 

Sanskritists call it by the name of Brihat-Katha, 

''the grand tale " It is s-iid in the Katha-sarit-sagara, 

that the stories of the Brihat-Katha were first related 

to Parvathi by Sivan and Nandi (the attendant of the 

Tamilian God) overheard and repeated them iu the 

Paisasha-Bhasha; the name by irhich, I think, the 

old archaic Tamil was thus contemptuously called by 

the illinformed Sanskritists, And this .work Pernm- 

Knthai or Brihat-Katha is said to have contained biz 

lakhs of stanzas and to have been burnt. Only one 

lakh of stanzas escaped the fire, and this remnant 

makes the basis of Katha-saritsagara of Soma Dera. 

The sixth century is the date of the disappearance of 

many literary works and I need scarcely, add that <i£ 

was the period of the Buddhistic asoSodency add 

religious animosities between the Buddhists and 

Sai vibes, which caused the destruction of a great 

many works of Tamil literature. This no donbt 

accounts for the absence of religious compositions of 

Sangam ages while only few literary works hare 

come down to us. Sh it CAP be affirmed that flood 

and fire were the two great causes of the extinction 

of a large portion ot the'' anoient Tamil literature. 

In face of these evidences, the; Professor, I think* 

will not any more disbelieve tbe probability fi ..($# 

existence of a great literature in anoient times an'dLitB; 

subsequent loss from the causes abore mentioned. 
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1. Prof. Vinton thinks that Tiruvalluvar's Kami is 
perhaps the most ancient preserved composition in 
Tamil. If one judges from the depth of thought, 
philosophic expressions, terseness of idea, clearness 
of conception and the logical ar ran gemont of the work 
and the state of society and civilization and the 
organisation of government described therein, one 
mast conclude that it mast be a composition of the 
Augustan era of Tamil literature and the Tamiltans 
most have attained a great degree of civilfzatiop at 
that time of its composition and there mast have been 
a Vast amoant of literary activity before it. If the 
Professor thinks that the Knral is the oldest of works, 
now preserved, I would like to learn what date he 
would assign to its composition. According to oar 
Professor's calculation of the beginning of Tamil 
literature, Kural, giving two hundred years for the' 
development and culture displayed, then roast be a 
work of the 8th century. Bnt facts do not allow us 
to date it so late, as it has been conclusively proved 
by competent scholars that Gnanasambandha, one 
of the Devara Hymoers, lived between the 6th and 
7th centuries. If then, can the Professor be inclined 
to guess that Devara hymns of the period be perhaps 
the earliest composition, in the field of Tamil lite- 
rature J He can hardly suppose so. For, the first of 
the hymners, in hi* poems, refers to Kocltecgaunan 
who is believed to be the immediate successor of 
Karikalau I of the 1st century A. D , and in whose 
praises Ealavari {mmmitfif was composed by a contem- 
porary named Qu«uen«v*it. Thus, Kalavafi with its 
contemporary works belonging to the 3rd San gam 
acre, viz., Pattnpattu, Ettuttogai etc. and the epics 
Silappathikaram and Manimegalai, is older than the 
Devar* Hymns. 

Now coming to the d*te of the Kural, it certainly 
cannot be after the work Silappathikaram aud its 
contemporaneous seqael Manimegalai ; for, we have 
referenceto the Kural in the latter. I have pointed 
out in myfirst reply that Silappathikaram and Maui- 
roegal&i were written in the times of Karikalacbola 
I* and Gayavahu I (prope-ly Gajabaho [) of Ceylon ; 
the reign of the latter was in ths beginning of the 2nd 
• We hear of three KerikeleCholaa from the inscription!. But 
tin Karikalan who i* mentioned in Tamil literature (which refer* 
40 only one Karikalan) i» the firat, and eon of flw<gO*i^a*<r J ; 
ke b»fiog been " a remarkable warrior and administrator ," hie 
name waa aaaamed bj aereral of his admiring ■ocoeason, aa the 

same " Snoderan " ia fennd among the neceaaon of Kan- 

Fandiyaa or " »+*** 0»®«»**.** 



centory A. D. " There are two Gajabahas," says the 
late Prof. M. Seahagiri Sastriar, " in the list (of the 
Kings of Ceylon), one began to reign in 1 13 AC, end 

the other, in about 1127 A. C. ./. I think tbe> 

Ceylon prince mentioned in Silappathikaram must be 
the fiisfc Gajabahu-oF Ceylon, aathe second is said to 
have commenced to reign in 1127, a date which is 
posterior to that assigned to Koloth'unga who reigned 
from 1064 to III? AC As the first Karikal a preceded 
Kulothnnga by several centuries, (Vide Madras 
Arch Ecological Reports Vol. IV, P 205) he must have 
been the contempomry of Gajabahu I ". (Essay on 
Tamil Literature p. 3i), Bnt, le*ar 'on, the renowned 
T;.mil Scholar, Mr. Kanakasabai PilUi conclusively 
proved in hi3 contribution to the ' Madras Review' 
for November, l8:-.'9, that Karikala I lived io the first 
ceatary of the Christian era about 55 to 95 A D. 
So the date of the' Kara] cannot be later than the 
Christian Era. 

3. The Buddhist traveller Hiueu Tsang, who on his 
tour vitited Kanchi er Kanchipuram one of the then, 
flourishing capitals in Dravida, never spoke of its 
people, as our Professor thinks, as having no literary 
taste. On the contrary he extolled them saying " The 
people of Dravida were brave, truthful, honest and 
fond of learning" He says again that " there were 
some hundred Sangharams and ten thousand priests " 
(see Dntt's 'Ancient India' p 534) Priests were held in 
every country as learned men. If the Buddhist 
priests alone, exclusively of°those of other sects, were 
then numbered aa ten thousand at Dravida, what 
amount of learning and culture must have prevailed 
io the Tamil ooantry in the time of the Chinese tra- 
veller ? Bis visit to „Kaaohipnram falls some years 
after the Great Saivite Guru, Gnana Sambandha, who 
caused the fall of Buddhist* by re-establishing Sei- 
vism. Hence Hiuen Tsang might have heard the 
extinction of Buddhism in the Madura country with 
the conversion of Kun-Pandiyan and the cruel 
extermination of Buddhist priests; so he did not pro- 
ceed further South from Kauchi, but turned north- 
wards. At Kauchi be simply notes what somebody 
told him of Mo-lo*kiu-cha, which was said to be ten 
thousand H from Kanchi. Aud this is " a missing city '" 
yet unknown fco any one but to Dr Burrjell ; for, to 
dieoover it one oujht to go far into the Ocean beyond 
Cape Coraorio. " Bnt to the anxious ears of Dr. 
BarneH Mo-lo-kin-cha sounds like Malakuta, and to 
his no less anxious eyes, the innocent word Manukul* 
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io the old 'Gniijore inscription, though written in 
character* "of two to three inches height," appears as 
Malakvla and forthwith, he Hurries to apply what is 
said of the people of Mo-lo-kin-cha, not, merely to the 
village of ManuStola-Chula-Maiii-Cbatur Vedi-Manga- 
lam, nor even to the delta of the Karen where that 
village is supposed to have been situated, but to the 
whole Tamil race itself."* The sweeping and illusory 
assertion, of Or. Burnell that the Tamil people had no 
literature till the eight century A.D, rests only on his 
indulging fancy and piling up wring conjectures, one 
based on another, as shown above. " Hence the 
absurdities", as the late Prof Sundram Pillai say*, 
" that we sometimes meet with in the writings of those 
whose oracular utterances pass in certain quarters for 
axiomatic truths 1 ' 

Though no geographical position din be assignsd 
to Molokincha as reported to Hiuen Tsang, yet from 
the description given by him as lying to the west of 
"Mount Pothalaka" (properly Potiltai) and north 
>©f*" Malaya Mountains" (properly Southern portion of 
western Ghats) we may conjecture that Mo-lo-kin-cha 
might be a place somewhere in the north western 
portion of Malankarai or Malabar country, and not 
the misinterpreted " Malakuta" of Dr. Burnell. It is 
true, after the last Chereman Perumal of Malabar, we 
do not hear of any literary pursuit of the people- 
Tbey neglected their ancient language and learning 
and forsook their ancient glories and were ' wholly 
given op to commercial pursuits.' If my identification 
of Molokincha with the north western portion of 
Malabar is to be admitted, is any one justified, wore 
h3 to apply what is said of the people of Mo-lo-kin- 
cha to the whole Tamilian race itself ? I request the 
Professor to bestow some attention on my remarks 
upon the report of Hiuen-Tsaug and weigh whether 
the Taroiiiaus were illiterate in that age as Dr Bnrnell 
hurriedly concluded. 

4. According to the Professor the remotest period he 
can assign to the Tamil literature is the Jainitt period. 
From the works of the last Sangam, we know that 
Saivism, Jainistn and Buddhism were thriving side 
by aide with one another about the beginning of the 
Christian era, but later on Jaiuism properly Bodd-. 
hism got the ascendency when the people of the 
Pandyan land from the king downwards were all 

• Vide p. U, •' The sga of Onsoa Srobendba,'' by P. Sundnn 
PUbf. 



professing Buddhism. From the conversion of Knn- 
Pandyan to Qaivaism may be dated the downfall of 
Buddhism ami the tatter rever regained it" last 
prestige. This downfall of Buddhism in the T«mil 
districts is owing to Gnanasambandha whose age is 
between the 6th and 7th centuries A D., from 
which date Saivisin again revived in the Pandyan 
land. During the Buddhist ascendency all the 
Saivite works composed before that period were 
destroyed by them. Not only in the Tamil 
land but also in Ceylon we find the same. For, 
in the chronicles of Ceylon,' as pointed out by 
Mr. V J T. Pillai of Colombo, ir. his article appeared 
in the double issue for Februa/y and March p. 161, 
is recorded that about 534 A-D. many of the Saivite 
Tamil wt/rks were destroyed by the king of Ceylon, 
>a Buddhist. It is not therefore difficult to account 
why so implacable a hatred was at that time im- 
planted against the Buddhist in the hearts of the 
Tamil Saivites, otherwise a meek and sober-minded 
people. So, the upper limit for the Tamil literature 
cannot with any degree of accuracy be sought for in 
the Jainisfc and Buddhist compositions, > 

I have thus far attempted to answer the arguments 
brought by the Professor and to establish the anti- 
quity of Tamil writing and literature. It wpnld be 
well, if onr Professor could give a iittlemoreatteution 
to the evidences and facts shown here and in my last 
reply ; and I hope tKat now at least he will condes- 
cend to take note of them. Let ,me venture .too to 
mention in this instance, in the cause of troth, that 
old ideas and antiquated theories should not any 
longer be brought forward in s>ich discussions as 
they have been exploded and they should not stand 
in the way of our making new researches and investi- 
gations, 

PUNDIT, D. SAVARIROTAN. 
St. Joseph'* College, 

Trichmapoly. 

Some Disputed Poinds. 



(Continued from page 162.) 
The contention of the French Professor that, as 
almost all the inscriptions hitherto discovered on lite** 
rary and religious matters have invariably been writ- 
ten in Sanskrit, Tamil cannot be said to have been 
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cultivated at an early period, seems untenable ; for it 
is a historical fa?t that South India 'was not to a 
smwll extent, subject to the influeuces of the Bans- 
kritista during the closiug years of the Tamilian 
dynasties. Is it therefore strange that many inscriptions 
bearing on religious and allied subjects should hare 
been writteu in the Sanskrit language ? The predo- 
minance of the Sanskrit language over Tamil at the 
time referred to, can do more prove the non-oxistence 
of literature in Tamil at that time than the predomi- 
nance of the English language over ihe vernaculars 
of 'India at the present time can lend to a similar 
conclusions. Dr. Hultszch haa admitted that there is 
sufficient evidence in favour of the general belief of 
the Tamils in the antiquity of their literature. This 
eminent archselogist has expressed it as his. opinion 
that it may now be allowed that poems in Tamil were 
composed in the time of Karikalchnlan (*iR£**si 
Q*aifim). Can any unbiassed reader of Pattinapalai 
{u^Lif «njuir4u), which was composed in praise of 
this Chola king, and recited at bia court, think it too 
much to concede that the Tamil Language had been 
a highly polished and cultured tongue for many cen- 
turies even anterior to the date of the composition of 
this fine poem of the second century A. D. 

If writing was introduced into Southern India in 
the middle of the third century A. D., as the Profes- 
sor says it will indeed be very edifying to us to know 
who that wonderful individual was who taught the 
savage Tamils of the time the art of writing.' I do 
not suppose that the Professor's reference is to Aga» 
thiyar, who is popularly believed — this belief was 
no doubt originated by the false saoskrit version of 
the story Agathiyar and his doings — -to have come 
down to southern India from the north, established 
Pandian kingdom, learnt Tamil from Sivan, invented 
its letters, and composed the first treatise on its 
grammar. It would only be wasting the time of my 
readers to dwell at length on the baseless stories and 
misapprehensions on which the opinion that Agathiyar 
was a non -Tamil solely re(;ts. Bat that the Sans- 
kritists had no hand whatever in the inveution of the 
Tamil alphabet is abundantly prQved by the fact that 
the words Elutu (&Q$&0) and Chuvsdi (**"■•) 'are 
purely of indigenous origin, which would not have 
been the case had the inventor been an alien. Nor is 
fheir any great reasou to accept without demur 'the 
story that Agathiyar was the first Tamil grammarian? 
i The tradition that Agathiyar himself was a disciple 



of Avalogitha Muni, or Sivan as the Sirites call him, 
implies the existence of learned meu in the Tamil land 
anterior to c the time of Agathiyar. These circuma 
tances coupled with the fact that Agathiyar's treatise 
on grammar was so elaborate as to comprise 12000 
sutras and was divided into three djstiact depart- 
ments, viz lyal, Isai and Nudagara, makes the as- 
sumption of the existence at that ancient date of a 
large amount of classical literature in Tamil — a logical 
necessity. If we may, aa we must, supple that the 
famous commentator {ts-B^HQ spans') had materials 
at his disposal in the shape of ancient classical works, 
which are not available to us now — for forming a cor- 
rect opinion as to the place uhieh Tholgapiam occu- 
pied in Tamil literature, it ouly remains to be pointed 
out that at the time Tholgapia«'s grammar was com- 
piled, there were at |ea.st ihree grammatical treatises 
of high classical value in existence besides Agathi- 
yam, viz : Maparanam {t>nui^ginma>) Bhut#,purunam 
{L^PHatrfnu,) and Isainunukkam {®£kfgs&am±) Na- 
chinarkinniyar (ifd^fiSrfuiifj distinctly mentions 
that Tholgapian in compiling his grammar consulted 
these oldea works, but there is every reason to believe 
that there were still older works on grammar ; such 
asKalariyavirai (*wr/fr<i;»«9«»tf ) Kurjigu, (®<5<5) Narai, 
(«f*p«) &c, which were, according to AdiyarkunalJar, 
made ate of by the author of Perumkathai (Ougii 
««»/). This commentator, viz Adiyarkanallar (j/tp. 
(o»rfi(5s«i>e»i#) says that these works had become ex- 
tinct loDg before his time, and, that mast of the works 
that were their immediate siftceasors had also become 
extinct excepting a few quotations from them pre- 
served in some old commentaries that existed in his 
time. Whatever date may be assigned to Accathiam 
(jttpfiiud) no honest unprejudiced scholar will Seri- 
ously think it open to doubt £hat Tamil was a cul- 
tured and polished language for many centimes an- 
terior to the time of Agathiyar Whether Agathiyar 
lived in Ihe 7th century or the 14th century or the 
20th century B. C, the great Dravidian language of 
south India hed already been in a state of maturity 
wnen that philosopher undertook the composition ef 
hia grammar The evidence afforded by the national 
traditions, the remains of literature written in the old 
Tamil, and the glimpses of historical facte which em- 
bodied it, may be" in au exaggerated or distorted form 
in the Puranic stories, and other legends, all tend in the> 
direction above indicated. Although I reserve vfuller 
haddling of this part of the subject for a future con- 
tribution, I would adduce here a point or two in ex- 
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pianation of what I have stated above. One of the 
Ten Idylls viz: Pattinapalai (u^ijL<w!Ju»fc>) was, as 
1 have stitted elsewhere, composed at the trine of K;>- 
r ikalachola of the 2nd century A. D. by a poet named 
Kadiyaloor-UnithiramKaananar (sul iushf©*^ »<«*»» 
«r«gir). The la^e lamented Seshagri-Sastrinr of Mad: as 
has maintained in his ' an essay No. 1 on Tamil Litera- 
ture" that the genuineness of the authorship of this 
poem is open to suspicion, the reason that is given 
for this opinion is that the authorship of a poem on 
Tondaiman (wtjuti&mt^aiitii) Uanteraiyan (Qifik&sve 
ajio) has been attributed also to the same poet. 
Tondaiman, says the Sastriar, was a son of faQ&tp 
£B£&<2rrLt>i-<!i) of the J Ith century A. D. and not a 
contemporary, therefore of («/flis(i«D#C*/ri^*w) Karika- 
la chola. The above objection is very easily met by 
reminding my readers of the fapt that the learaed 
Sastriar has not adduced any proof whatever to show 
that tha ion of Kulottunga Gholan was the first 
Tondaiman. According to the history of Jaffna 
cajled ¥aipavamalai, which professes to be n compi- 
lation made from older historical works about two 
hundred years ago, a prince named Tondaman paid 
a visit to Jaffna in the 9th century A. D,, but we may 
go still farther bad}, -for Sundara of the 8th century 
A. D. makes mention in his hymns of a Tondaiman 
(Qj*<r«nrt»i-a>ff*«}*ai if he were a person who lived 
long before bis time. Dr. Caldwell says that the 
fact that, after the withdrawal of the Greeks from 
India, of all the Hindu, Princes, Pandism and Chera 
were the only crowned fieads who appreciated the 
advantages of European alliances, speaks volumes in 
favour of the social position of these princes at that 
time. The information given by Dr. Caldwell be- 
comes still more significant and interesting when it 
is remembered that the, Ariya king of Jaffna, also a 
Tamilian prince, is believed to have sent embassy 
to Claudius Caesar about the year 73. A. D. It is 
also a well known historical fact? that there were 
Roman firms in the city of Mantota, carrying on 
trade with the Tamils, who resided in the northern 
and western portions of the Island if ceylon. It 
seems to be forgotten that even before the Christian 
era, of all the races in India, Tamil* wer# tha most 
known to the nations of the West. The ports* and 
harbours of South India were knows to the Phoeni- 
cians of Solomon's time who, as'Dr. Caldwell says, 
frequently visited them on purposes of commerce. 
Some have suppoSed that the Tamils learnt the'art 



of writing from the Phoenicians who visited the sea 
ports of southern India on purposes of trade- If 
there be any truth in this supposition, the date of the 
derivaiion of the Tamil from the Phoenician charact- 
ers Marmot certainly be later than the time, during 
which the Phoenicians used to frequent the ports of 
south_ India This would carry back the time of the 
introduction of the art of writing into South India to 
about the 10th century B. C. and not to the 3rd cen» 
tury A D. as Prof. Vinson has said. According to 
the Sinhalese histories which are considered to be 
trustworthy and accurate records in the main, the 
doctrines of Buddha were reduced to writing about 
88- B C. ; and from the same source it is also learnt 
that for many centuries before and after the Chris- 
tian eraithe Tamils of the Paudian aud the* Chola 
a kingdoms were among the predominant factors in the 
Government of the Island. They appointed and de- 
posed kings at will, and ofieu filled the most import- 
ant offices under them. Supposing Prof. Vinson's theo- 
ry to be correct, it indeed seems to me altogether im- 
possible to comprehend how the Tamils wfco were in 
such a low state of civilization as not to* possess any 
knowledge of the ait of writing Bhoald have been 
able to wield so much influence over a civilized race 
or have failed to learn the art of writing from the 
latter till the 3rd century A. D. after an intercourse 
with tt em extending to several 'centuries from the 
time of Vijayan I. 

A. TAMILIAN. 

(To be continued) 



SAINT MANICKAVACHAKAR. 



The omission of his name from Periya-ruranam. 
In connection with the chapters on ' Manicka Va- 
chakar' which have recently appeared in our journal 
as part of ' History of Tamil Literature ' from the 
pen of our valued contributor Mr. S. A. Tirumalai 
Kolundu Pillai, we have received from some of our 
readers queries turning upon the qnestion «f the 
omission of Saint ManickaVachakar's name from the 
Penya-Pnranam of Sekkitar QtiQpgi. We fcive 
berow an extract from Mr. S. A. T'a work which 
will go a great way towards affording a satisfactory 
answer to moat of these queries ; 

We shall take up now the question of the strange 
omission of the name of ManickavAchakBr from the 
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versified list of saints furnished by Sundarar — we 
meau bis famous Tiruttondattokai. We consulted 
with aome of tlie leading men of the times, whose 
opinion generally parses for high viilne, and no rea- 
sonable solution of the difficulty was forthcoming. 
It is said that in a certain koman funeral procession 
the statues of Brutus and Cassius were conspicuous 
by their absence ; more so in the case of Mauicka- 
vichakar'a name, which does not find a place in the 
famous Versified List of Canonised Saints furnished 
by Sundarar — the basis out of which the famous 
Biographer of Saiva faints has constructed one of the 
lasting monuments of Saiva Literature, namely, the 
Periapuranam. Can ihe omission be due to over- 
sight as some assert ? To bring forward this reason is 
certainly disparaging to the saintly celebrity of the 
author of the rubylike utterances. When Sundarar 
had the goodness to hunt after the names of the most 
insignificant among the S^iva devotees, it is credita- 
ble neither to his devotion nor to his fame, to omit 
the name of the great saint, whose works never fail 
to bviDg ddwn teais of joy divine, from the eyes of 
any human being endowed with the least spark of 
devotion. 

The famous list contains the names of 62 indivi- 
dual saints who along with Sundarar who has extol- 
led them make up the G3 Saiva saints ; in this list, of 
course, are included the names of Jnanasambandar 
and Appar and atveral others of various vocations 
and cattes, as well as the names of several kjogs aud 
chiefs, inclusive of Kfin-Psmdya known as Nedu 
Maran, and Kocchengannan who is often referred to 
by Jnanasambandar. Besides the names of these 
saints, the list furnishes the names of nine companies 
of saints (called Tokai Adiyargnl in Tamil) to make 
room for all else who might have attained salvation. 
These «re . 

Tillaival Andanar ,£»2o> einLp&ptiinr {Lit. the Brah- 
mins living at Chidambaram, but really the Three 
Thousand Brahmins attached to tho shrine, a« evident 
from the interpretation of Sekkilar). 

2. Poyyadimai IU'tha Pulavar Ouir «v»j *£.«»- 
iS»«*t£ qeoa/f. [Lit Poets of ( no untrue devotion. 
Nambi An^qr Nambi and Sekilar interpret trfi* to 
the \. s of the Madura Acndetny).t 



•Bee S«8» «n»£i*,-->r Lffmi in FcrUpurejium, 

+ Bee TirnttoiidiftiiuTantnti of Nambi Acdar Knmbi Stfinm 49 
|D the 11th Tiroisurai aod Buf^m^ou t$**>ij i^ava 4* raru in 
FeritpuraDam- 



3. Puramaneiyep.'duviir uius9mQ^u«<Bsuti (Those 
who sing of Gad alone.) 

4. SittaU: .vy Vaittir &pppmpe-&eim 
u»Ceo mvppon. ^i.iuse that ha,ve rivetted their mind 
on Siva). 

5. Tiruvordr Pirantir & g>s»s <g/f i3ph/i«i , (Those 
born at Tiravaixkr). 

6. Muppolutum Tirumeni Tinduvar jjouOo^^r* 
^(TjCu>«BflA*»(9<»n*. (TboBe that touch the Holy Body 
— Siva Lingam — all the three limes), 

7. Muluniru Pusia Munivar Qfq^%^t ) ^9taiQfs^Ssi.h. 
(The sages who smear, their bodies completely with 
holy ashes.) 

8. Appilumadi Sarudar ^fuufjuun^. ssii^ni. 
{Lit. those that attained God's feet even* beyond). 

The word appalurp ia interpreted by Sekkilar in a 
dduble light very 'correctly. One interpretation is 
' beyond in time ' ; according to this interpretation 
Sundarar consider* Himself a servant unto all those 
that haye attained beatitude before his time as well 
as to those that might attain such bliss after his 
time. The other interpretation is 'beyond in place', 
i e , foreign lands beyond the land of the Tamils. 

Some find no objection to the omission as the name 
of Manickavachakar can find a place in the company 
of eaints known as Appdlumadi Samddr. Such an 
argument should be dismissed without serious c 
consideration aa it is damaging to the reputation of 
both the Manickavachakar and Sundarar for reasons 
similiar to those already adduced in the objection tP 
the first explanation. 

What else can be the cause of this strange 
omission ? Some Saimas bring forward the argument 
that Sundarar might have omitted the name of 
Manickavachakar, on considerations of hoary anti- 
quity, as he has done in the case of Markaudeyar, 
whom he has referred to in eulogising the praise of 
Sivn at Tirnppankiir* without, however, giving place- 
to his name in the famous list. In, the. case of 

* The jiamrtim referred to is : — 

if «»**■ ®0ttr#*>r 

Page 167 Devaram Adaugal Hurai H»miis»wini Pillat'a Edition. 
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M'-cick-ovicbakar suck an argument is not applicable 
as he ia not so old iu the eyes of Sundarar. For 
Sundsrar h*s included ia his list two saiflts whose 
glory is referred to. by M'nickavachakar * with 
reverential *dmi ration. These are (1) Kan Dap par the 
Huntsman who flocked an eye of his and applied it to 
the bleeding eye of God Siva* to stop the bleeding; 
and (2) Chaodesvara the Brahmin Cowherd who cut 
away his father's feet, when hia irreligious parent 
interrupted him sacrilegiously, while engaged with 
full devotion in the holy worship of Siva. A perusal 
of Kallidam t and some of the works of Nakkirao % 
lays bare the fact that there wei% three other saints 
(whose names find a place in the famous list) that 
preceded M;\nickav&chakar ; those are the famous 
I^ady of Karaikkal, MQrthi Nayanar that rubbed hia 
elbow ou the stone § for wantjaf a piece of sandalwood 
and Sakkyar who threw stones at a Siva Lingatii 
without faij, every day. Thus there were at least five- 
saints who precedSd Manickavackakar but yet fonnd 
a ready vitelcome to their names ia Sundarar's list. 
Thus the argument that Manickavachakar's name 
should have been omitted on considerations of hoary 
Antiquity is entirely baseless and absurd. 

Some devout St-ivas' attribute this conspicuous 
omission to the greatest admiration which Snndamr 
had for M&nickavachakar whom he feared Ss to call 
«ut aa a devetee separate from God ; so also the 
author of Ilakkanakkottu (lit. a bunch of grammati- 
cal principles) has said" * It is quite certain that 
H£nickav&chakar is Siva ttimself from his superior 
wisdom'. t This argumeot, however, will not be re- 
ceived easily by the Saiva public to some of whom 
Tirujnanasambandar ia a divinity. 



■* Hefer to the 4th Stanza ia 6 cs* 2 **'.«.*"* ^ and Stanzas 3 and 
7 in &<30<2ty < 2fs*''&. 

t Refer to the 78th agaval where the Lady is referred to aa a de- 
mon that witnessed the charming dance of Sif 3 at Tiruvatonkildu ; 
also to the agavals 57 and 63 of KaUadain, Subbaroya Mudaliar's 
Edition. 

J Refer to verses. 17 and 18 of Nakkirar in Kopappr&sadan in 
the eleventh Tirumurai. 

§ The stone is a #3£«t*»»j, 

* The lives of Tirujnanasatnbandar Anpar and Sundtraa de- 
picted by the famon« Biographer of Saints clearly indicate the fact ■ 
that these reformers had the greatest venerVtion for departed 
devotees of great repute, so mnch ao, that tBey thought it a. sacri* 
lege to tread the sacred soil and sang from a distance. 

t Hefer to Ilakkanakkattu Ifties 10 and 11. page 14 of Arumtlga 
Navalar's second edition ot the same- 



The last argument advanced by some of the Sai- 
vas when every other solution is beaten down 
as erroneous is: 'Though the sninte MAntcka- 
vachakar and Jn'.nasambandar were true devotees 
of 3iva, yet there is a subtle difference in tbe nature 
of their creed.' The Devoram hymners wanted to 
teach, a practical lesson to the masses, in religion ; 
they wanted to impress on the minds of the people 
the idea of a personal God to whom all beings 
should pay obeisance. Whereas in Tirnvdcbakam 
the idea of divinity is a little too high pitched. 
Only minds advanced in culture and devotion 43 
Mauickavachakar can have the true insight of the 
doctrines of the great saint. The religions ideal in 
his eye is of a very high type for common humanity 
to comprehend. The oft-recurring expression " He 
^ho has made me his ' vassal ' by making me Sivam ' 
does not occur even once in the whole range of 
Devaram. Any approach lo it, if at all be found, 
may be seen in the verses of Appar who in his 
famous Tiruvankamdlai breaks oat as follows :— 
' I have searched and found out in me tne divinity 
soaring beyond the reach of Vishnu and Brahma.' 
even this tendency in Appar to realise tbe divinity 
in himself can tie traced to the influence of Manicka- 
Tachakar as we have already shown. It is for this 
reason (the difference of creed) it ia contended that 
Sundarur has not mentioned the name of Mauicka- 
vachakar in the list. 

HoweVor ingenious this argument might be, it 
may not be satisfactory and convincing. True, 
though it be, that the religious ideal pitched by 
Manickavachaknr is of a very high type, we can find 
ample evidence in his works to shew that he had a 
great admiration even for the lower stages of the 
faith He deprecates* himself much for not extend- 
ing all tfae services in his power for winnipg 
God's grace, such as, sweeping the temple, besmear- 
ing it with cowdung, tying garlands, etc. With 
growing experience in religion the sage, no doubt, 
transcended to heights bejfind the comprehension of 
ordinary mortals. His* Tiruvachakam contains 
certain passages of a paradoxical nataret puzzling 
even" the greatest psychologist. Thus to attribute 

the omission to this canse is not safe. 

t _s _ 

* Refer for instance to the 14th Stanza in pa**#*». 
t For instance refer to Stanza 7\n <f«nJ! > Mj}(;uLi0«ia. 
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Tint conspicuous omission is the most vexed ques- 
tion of the day ; after a good d*>al of 'reflection we 
Arrived at e solntion which is gffered for what it is 
worth, Sundar&r seeing that his list would swell qnt 
did not make mention by name of Nakklmr, Psrmar 
Kapilar, KallAdar and other important poets and 
sages of the Saogam period whose works hare, after 
his time, found a place in the eleventh Book of the 
Saiva Bible of the Tamils bat included them all 
nnder the common Clause ' 1'oyyadimni Iltatha Pula- 
xar' or * Poets of no untrue devotion.' That this re- 
fers to the poets of the Madura Academy is clearly 
seen from the interpretation given to it by Nambi 
Andftr Nambi the Tamil Vyisa and Sdkkilar the 
author rf the great Puranam. Their interpretation 
is, however, a little narrow as they restrict the expres- 
sion to the Beach of poets — the 49 poets who Conduct- 
ed the academy and especially to the Inst 4'» members 
of the Board, ie., to the members who presided over 
the last formal sessions of Madura College when 
Tirnvalluvar took his sacred Sural for their approval. 
Outside the Board there were ever distinguished 
poets * whose contributions were readily received and 
accepted. So the term ' Poyyadimai III >.tha Palaver' 
should refer to the poets of the Sitngam period inclu- 
ding both, the members in the Board and the distin- 
guished literati of the day connected with the Bench. 
Asa general role the poets of the Sangam age were 
devout follower* of c the Saiva iaitb which was the 
prevalent Off ed of Southern India then.*' Sundarar 
instead of making individual mention of the names of 
the poetit'sagea in the Madara academy which would 
have swelled his list beyond practical bounds gave 
them a place in the expression ' Poyyadimai I Hatha 
Pulavar.' We see sufficient reasons to think that, in 
h\] probability, Sandarar has purposely omitted to 
make individual mention of the name of Manickava- 
chakar, ab the latter was a p >et of the Sangam age 
and thus included in the Company of Saints known 
as Qu*Ui*it9.f&m<i3A>8i)ii0 Lie) air. 

Ed. 



The History and Doctrine of the aankhj* 
Philosophy 



^ a Inclusive of the member* of the ioademy there were 1A\ poets 
Attached to the Rangam. Fide Commentaries on the lit Sat ram 

of.Irmiyanar Ajpapporol. 

■1" — i 

* Them U abundant evidence in favour of this view which how- 
ever ia rewired for a separate and elaborate handling . 



The Sankara ii the oldest of all the systems of Indian 
philosophy. It is called Sankhya, orenamerative philoso- 
phy, because it enumerate* the twenty-five priuciples laid 
down in the authoritative works of the system. In my 
opinion the name Sankhya is derived form the word 
tankhya, meaning discrimination, and the system is so 
called because it discriminates prakriti (matter) from 
purutha (consciousness), 

The Sankhya philosophy is mainly Divided 'into two 
schools — Nirisv&ra Sankhya and Esvara Sankhya, that is, 
the atheistic enomerative philosophy and the tbeistie 
enumerative philosophy. The forrner called Sankhyav' 
proper, was founded by Kapila; and the latter called Yoga 
was^ expounded by Pa^njalf. 

Nothing is definitely known to us about the life of* 
Kapila. To the mythical accounts »f Kapita's life, 
contained in the Mahabharata and Purauas, as little valne 
is to be attached as to those statements about him which, 
are found in the works of Northern Buddhism. According 
to the religions works of the Hindus, Kapila was a mind- 
born son of Brahma, and was the fifth incarnation of the 
Supreme Being Vishnu. In the Svetasvara TJpacishad 
we find that the sage Kapila was the first one who was 
brought up with knowledge by the Supreme Being. In 
the Bhagavadgita, Sree Krishna says that He is " Siddha- 
nam Kapilo Munih." 

Io the Bhagsvata Parana Kapila is said to have bad 
nine sisters, all born to Kardflma by his wife Devahuti 
Traditionally, Kapila is known to have been born at 
Paahkara, a sacred bathing-place near Ajmeer, arid to 
bave dwelt at Ganga Sagar. In the Padmapnrana, how- 
ever, it is stated that htt dwelt in the village of Indra- 
prastha. In the first book of the Mahabharata, Narada 
is said to have taught the thousand sons of Daksha the 
doctrine of final deliverance (from matter), the surpassing 
knowledge of the Sankhya, and he is reckoned as one 
of the Prajapatis. or first progenitors of mankind. In *te 
Bamsyana we aie told that, the sixty thousand sons of 
Sagara, King of Ajodhya, were directed by their father to 
go in search of horse that had been stolen at an 
Aswamedha (feoiBe sacrifice). Meeting with Kapila in 
their search, they accused bim of the tbefl, and the charge 
enraged him so much that he immediately reduced them 
te ashes. Thus, i« find that the imagination of the 
Hindus has thrown ati impenetrable veil of mystery and 
fable around Kapila, the traditional author of the Sankhya 
philosophy. Dr. Davis obserrea that Kapila was 
probably a Brahmin, who being disgosted with prevailing 

5 
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beliefs »nd practices of bis time, wrought out for himself 
a system by which he hoped to Holve the mysteries 
connected with.spirit and matter by reason alone. His 
memory survives only in his system, for oF the details of 

Lis life, or of the Lime when he lived, we have no certain 
account. It. is probable that he lived soma centuries 
before Gantam? Buddha, 

The Buddbis/ic book* describe the hermitage of Kapila 
to bave been situated at Sakota Vanakhanda, in the 
Annhimavatprsdesa. This was also the plftce wherein 
the ancestors of Gau tarns Buddha established their resi- 
dence. In honour of the snge the place was called Kapila. 
vastu. It corresponds to modern Nigliva, in the Nepal 
Terai. According to the Buddhistic legends, Kapila was 
a contemporary of Sujata, King of Saketa (Ayodhya), and 
lived about three hundred years before the birth of Buddha. 
We can therefore on the authority of tne Buddhistic works 
approximately place the age of Kapila to about 900 B. C. 

Kapila taught his doctrine to Asuri. The latter impart- 
ed it to Pancbasikhacharyya. Panchasikha was also called 
Kapileya, He composed 60,000 verses on the system. 
The works of Kapila, Asuri, and Panchasikha are not 
extant. It was in the time of Panchasikha that the doct- 
rine became known over India. Since then it has exerted 
a profound influence, over all the departments of Indian 
thought. Almost all the works on Hindu socio- religious 
institutes such as Manusatnhita, etc., all tbe Puranas such 
as Vishnopnrana, Bhagavata, etc., the great epic Maha- 
bharata, in fact, all the ancient works of the Hindus are 
saturated with the doctrines of the Sarfehya philosophy. 
The astronomical woiks such U the Suryyasiddhauta, etc., 
and the medical works such as Susruta, Cbaraka, etc., 
contain a lucid exposition of the Saukhya doctrine. In 
fact we have not found a single respectable work iu 
Sanskrit prose or poetry which does not contain references 
to the doctrine of Prakiit and Purosha. Even our sacred 
Vedas foreshadowed it. 

To our misfortune we have got no systematic history of 
the Saikhya teachers for some hundred years from 
Paachasikha downwards. It was in about the 5th Century 
A. D. that a Brahmin named Iswari Krishna prepared 
metrical summary of the Sankhya doctrine called Saukhya- 
karika. It ousists of Seventy verses giving an exposition 
of the entire Sankhya system. This is the most authentic 
and ancient work on the system at present available. It 
was translated into Chinese by Paramartha in the middle 
of the 6th Century A. D. The so-called Sankhya-sutra 
attributed to Kapila must be regarded as a spurious and 
later compilation. Also we don't agree with those who 
maintain that Tattva-samasa which is a still shorter 
somn,ary of the Sankhya philosophy is the work of 
Kapila himself. In tbe 8th century A. D. the cele- 
bi^ted Sankarachariya who in his Vedanta-bhashya 



tried (o refute the Sankhya doctrine quoted pas- 
asges from the Karikas of Iswar&krishna but made no 
reference to the Sankhya-sntra or Tattva-samasa. Gauds- 
pada early iu the 7th century A. D. wrote a Bhashya or 
commentary on the SatiUhya-kaiika of Iiwarkrisna hat 
said nothing of the Saiikliya-Sutra or Tattva-samasa. In 
th,e 10th century A. 0., Vachaspati Misra, of Methils, 
wrote his Sankhya-tnttva-Kaumadi which is nothing hat 
an elaborate exposition of Iswarakrisoa's Saukhya-kariks. 
The authorship of Tattva-samasa and Sankhya-sntra has 
not yet been finally settled and must remain for some 
time an open questinn. The Bhashya or commentary 
written by Vijnana-bhikshu on the Sankhya-sutra is 
known under the name of Sanl;hya-pravacliaua bhanha. 
There is also a Tlka or gloss on the Sankhya-sutra w;itten 
by Anuruddha. There was one Anurndha who flourished 
in Madrns in the 12th century A. D., and became a 
convert to Buddhism and wrote three excellent works on 
Buddhist metaphysics- There is no satisfactory evidence 
to show that the BoddhiBt philosopher Anuruddha Sthn- 
virn was the same person who wrote gloss on the Sankhya- 
sutra. Vijnana-bhikshu, the author of the Sankhya-prava- 
chnna bhashya is said to have lived in the 6th century 
A. D. 

Panchasikha who, we have seen, popularized the San- 
khya philosophy for the first time must have flourished at 
least one hundred years before tbe birth of Gautama 
Buddha. Iswarakrishnn, the celebrated anther of the 
Saukhya-karika is said by European scholars to have lived 
in tbe 5th century A. D. , though native traditions assign 
him to the first century B.C. It is extremely difficult for 
us to trace the gradual development of the Sankhya 
philosophy from the time of Panchasikha (in the 7th 
century B, C.) to the time of Iswarakrishna in the 5th 
century A, t>. The expositions of the Sankhya philosphy 
found in the works written daring thoso eleven hundred 
years considerably differ from one another. Mann's ex- 
planation of the evolution of Pi-akriti is altogether 
different from that found in the Mahabharata or Bhaga- 
vata purana. The explanation of Prakriti and V:char 
found in the Buddhacharita-kavya andT stated to have been 
studied by Buddha under Arada Kalama in Hajagriha> 
was very much different from that found in tha Sankhya 
Sutra which have come do /n to us. In the Buddhachri- 
takavya written by Aswaghosha Bodbisnttva in the first 
century B. C, we find an elaborate exposition of Prakriti, 
Buddhi Ahankara, five subtle elements, five irrosa ele- 
ments, eleven organs, and the three qualities of sattra, 
rajas and tamae, etc. It is further stated there that 
Kapila and his disciples were, fully enlightened in 
the system. Prajapati and his son - received full light 
of it. Jaigisbavya, Janaka, and Vriddha Parasara achie- 
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red emancipation by means of (be "path. By combining 
tbe Brali mini c nud Buddhistic accounts in the SaukhyH 
philosophy, we find that the celebrated Indian Rage 
Kspila, the leputed founder of tho aval em, was horn 
somewhere in Northern India, and lived (out three hun- 
dred jean before the birth of Gautama Buddha. Though 
tbe original work of Kapila ia not now extant, his thou- 
ghts have, however, stamped tiieirmelves upon tbe various 
branches of Indian learning-. 

This is a very brief summary of tbe atheistic school of 
tbe Sankhya philosophy propounded by Kapila. I now 
proceed to trace tbe history of the theietic branch of the 
SaDkhys school, knowD as the Yoga system, 

Pantacjali was tbe founder of the tbeistic Satikhya 
philosophy. He is also known to have been°the author 
of the Mababhashya on Panini. In his Mahabbashyi. 
(3-1-2-26) he has mentioned Pushyamitra and his Sabha, 
and ia (3-2-2- 111) has al(So alluded to the invasion of 
SakeU by the Yavanas. The word Gonikeputra, used in 
the Hahabhasbyn. (1-4-3-51) refers, according- to Nagesh 
Bbata, to fatanjali himself, and on the antbority of Kai- 
yata we leam that he was also known under the name of 
Gonardiys. Prof. Goldstucker says : "Of more impor- 
tance, however, is tbe information Patanjali gives us of 
having resided temporarily in Kasbmir, for this circum- 
stance throws some light on the interest which certain 
kings of tbe country took in the preservation of tbe great 
commentary." Bev. J. Ward, citing the Radrayamals 
Tantre, Vrihanna&dilceiwara Fm ana and Padma Parana, 
describes him to "have been bom in tbe Ilavritavarahs, 
where bis father, Angira, and bis mother, Sati, resided, 
and that immediately on bis birth he made known things 
past, present and future. He married Lolupa whom he 
found on the North of Sumeru, in tbe bollow of a Vata 
tree, and is said to have lived as a mendicant to a great 
age. Being insulted by tbe inhabitants of Bhotabhaodara 
while engaged in religious austerities, be reduced them to 
ashes by fire from his mouth. 

Patenjeli'a mention of the Council of Paahyamitre, and 
of tbe invasion of S&kc'aby the Yavanas, furnishes us 
with some clue to tbe determination of the age of tbe 
great Indian philosopher. By following tbe clue, scuolars 
have ascertained that Patanjali lived in tbe 2nd century 
before tbe birth of Christ. Ilavntavarsba, which whs his 
Dative country, was situated in the Himalayan regions. 
The inhabitants of Bhotabhandra, by whom be wan insult- 
ed, mad who were afterwards reduced by him to ashes, 
were no other than the people of Tibet. From tbe above 
it ia evident that Patanjali belonged to the early branch of 
the Bakmdvipi Brahmins. 



Vyasa is said to have written Bbasbya, or commentary, 
on the Yoga eutra of Patanjali. It is not known whether 
this Vyasa was the same as the aurhor of tbe Vedanta- 
sutra, wherein the Yoga system cs well as tbe doctrine of 
the Sankhya philosophy were mentioned and refuted. 
Hin age can approximately be assigned to the first century 
A. D. Vachaspati Misr.i, in the 10th centary A. D., wrot„ 
tilca or gloss on the Yoga-sutra, and Bhojadeva of Dhara, 
ia the 12th ceutury A. D., wrote vriti on it. There is 
also a tikii by Vijiianabhikshu who, as we have seen, 
flourished in tbe 16th century A. D. 

, Before proceeding to give nn outline of tbe Sankhya 
doctrine, 1 should state that the Indian systems of philo- 
sophy are not really meant for those who remain absorbed 
in the worldly concerns. It is those alone who have 
renounced the world and are desiidus of cutting off all the 
worldly ties that can realise tbe bliss of emancipation 
^escribed in the philosophical work?. The "vorldly people 
can only imagine that bliss. To the people of tbe wor^ 
philosophy is beneficial in bo far as it sets before them an 
ideal of life even an imaginary approach to which is some 
consol"tion to them in time of miserie?. 

The main object of Kapila' s philosophy is to relieve 
mankind from, the suffering of pain. Onr present life is 
not a blessiog ; it is only a wearisome burden, which is 
fitially cast off when the soul base become free from all 
contact with matter. This state of the soul is called its 
mukti or final deliverance. According to the atheistic 
school of Kapila, tbe soul then gains an absolute, independ- 
ence, a self-existence, which is not affected by any subse- 
quent changes in tbe outer material world. Bat, according 
to tbe theistic system of Patanjali, tbe soul is then absor- 
bed into the essence of the one Supreme Being (Para- 
matma). 

There are three kinds of pain — called ; adhyiitmika, 
lidhibhautika, and adkidaiviha. The first kind Includes 
hodily disease and mental suffering ; the second includes 
all pain derived from external causes of ever- kind ; the 
third includes the pain which proceeds from cold, beat, 
wind, .-ain, thunderbolts, the influence of tbe planetary 
bodies, etc. The great Indian sage Kapila, desirous of 
raising tbe world from the slough of despsnd ir which he 
found it sank, declared that the complete removal of the 
pains was the complete end of man, 

For tbe effectuation of pain, Kapila laid down twenty - 
five principles : (tat'vas) which are Prakrits', Boctdbi, Ahao> 
khra, 5 Tanmatrm, 11 organs, and h Mahabhntas. Prakriti 
is tbe state of eqci poise of the three ingredients, vi*., 
sattra, rajas and tamas. Sattva, or lumiuousnesa, is that 
which illumines ; rajas, or moving force is that which agi- 
tates ; and tatnas. or darkness, is that wbioh envelope*. Tbe 
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Prakriti andsH 'the productions thereof are composed of 
ftiete three ingredient*, called qualities. The eatire material 
world consists of hhese three q u alities . Our Bftdahi, Ahan- 
ksrs, Taomatras, Organs and Mahabhatas are mere com- 
binations of, them. Prakrit! isjruitnrw in that state in which 
these these qualities are in ptifect Ijarmouy. It is the 
undeveloped chaos in which there is neither light nor 
motion- The entire universe, the whole nature in that 
harmonious sleeping state, is called Prakriti. It is the 

first prodacer, or originant, being a kind of primordial 

germ whence twenty-three other principles are evolved. 

In brief, Prakriti is matter possessing no cousionsness, no 

feeling, and^noactivjty. 

The first production of Prakriti is Buddhi or intellect 
It is the faculty by which ontward objects are presented to 
t ha view oftlie%onl id their proper from. Ahankara or 
egoism proceeds from Buddhi. Abaukat-a is not merely 
the principle of self-consciousne'ss, fc^t it is that whicjj 
produces relation of the self to tbe outeia. world. From 
the satttdka, w luminous part of Ahankara, proceed the 
eleven organs, and from the tamos, or darkness part of it, 
come the fiye subtle elements. The,, eleven organs fire : — 
f, the eye ; 2, the ear ; 3, the nose ; 4, the tongue ; 5, the 
skin; 6, the larynx;?, the Lands; 8, the feetj 9, the 
^ fWgan of .excretion ; 10, the organ of generation and 
11, the mind. The five subtle elements, are : — 1, colour ; 
3, taste; 3, smell ; 4, t&uch ; and 5, sound ; From the five 
subtle elements proceed the five gross elements, viz,, 
1, fire; 2, water ; 3, earth ; 4, air ; and 5, space. The 
tthings of the world are mere combinations of these 
elements. The human body is also a peculiar combina- 
tion of these elements possessing, moreover, the eleven 
organs. Thus tbe entire universe containing the animate 
and inanimate beings is produced from .the primordial 
matter called Prakriti. This process of evolution is 
called creation. 

Puroiha, or soul.ispure consciousness without feel in" 
and activity. It is altogether passive, and is simply a looker- 
on having nothing whatever to do with the acts of creation. 
It baa connection with the three qualities of sattva, rajas, 
and tamas. The Sankhya philosophy admits the eternal 
existence of innumerable separate individual soals, each 
soul by ittf junction with Prakriti causing the creation 
of its own phenomenal world, which world, however has' 
an existence of its own independent of all connection with 
the particular Purnsha to which it is joined. Facn"stml 
is invested, 4n-the first place, with e subtle body (Uiiaa 
carira) composed of Buddhi, Ahankara ,five tan ci strata 
and eleven organs, and afterwajds with a grosser body 
formed of the five elements ; the former accompanying 
the soul in all its transmigrations, while the latter perishes 
at each transmigration. At' tbe time of mvkU, or final 



deliverance, the linga earira too is dissolved. Then the 
sonl attains its self- existence. 

In the above we have found that Prakriti is the 
potential cause of the material world, and is inoperative, 
except in connection with the Pnrasha. The Purnsha 
(soul) is the source of consciousness and is quite indifferent, 
attJiia^eiess and inactive when not' connected with the 
Prakriti. Tbe Prakriti is one but the Puresba, is a 
manifold as there are sentiment beings in the nmverne.j 
After the mysterious connection between the Prakriti 
and Purusha has taken place, tbe Purnsha becomes 
conscioas of various things in the universe. The Purnsha 
then appreheuds as if he sce3 colours, hears various sounds j 
etc. Bat the real nature of Purusha unconnected with 
Prakriti is that he sees nothing, hears nothing, has no qu- 
alities nor actions if pore and unsoiled, eternal anibindi- 
fferent. Through his connection with the Parkritt he, as it 
were, creates his own world. This is the condition of sum* 
sara, or bondage. The resnlt of this bondage is the suffering 
of the three kinds of pains callefl adhyatiha, adhibkautika, 
and adhidaivika. Now the highest end of a Parusba 
should be to liberate himself from this bondage in order to 
get rid of the miseries. This liberation can %e effected 
only by the knowledge that the Paruaha is quite distinct 
from the Prakriti. The moment the Purusha is cognizant 
that he is quite different from tbe Prakriti, the mysterious 
connection ceases, and he attains liberation. In this 
liberated state the Purnsha attaions to tbe Kaivala -Jnana 
(absolute knowledge) of himself and is not eoganizant of 
the mysterious or manifest universe. The perverted 
knowledge ( Vikrita-Jnana) caused b^ the reflection of 
the Prakriti on him then passes away. 

The connection between the Prakriti and Purnsha may 
be best explained by taking the illustration of a white trans- 
parent glass and a red rose. "When a red rose is kept near 
a white transparent glass the rose is reflected on the glass, 
and we see an image of the rose on the glass. The glass 
appears to be red, but in reality it is not red. As soon as 
we remove the connection the glass atiains to its true natu- 
re of transparency and whiteness. In the same wny the 
Prakriti is reflected on the Purusha. The Purnsha ap- 
prehends an image of the Prakrit'in himself. The image 
is the Pnfnsha's perverted k»wledge in consequence of 
which he Bees various things i.) the universe. As soon as 
the connection with Prakriti ceases, the perverted know- 
ledge terminates and th^'Pnrusha attains to the Kaivcfo' 
Jnanc, (abaolnte knowledge) of himself. At this moment 
the universe vanishes away from him with tbe mtsenea 
of it. 

To Kapila the world of matter, unfolding and producing 
so mooh pain, is to be regarded as an enemy. Our present 
life is a mere bondage; it is full of pain ; it cap, never ba 
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the source of anything bat Borrow and degradation. The 
sole purpose of Kapila's philosophy is to free the soul 
from tltft and every other connection with matter for ever, 
Wo most Beek to east it away a* men cast off a vile and 
loJftsomB garment. 

According to Dr. Davtca, the modifications which Pataji. 
jali made in the Sankhya system are not many in nnmner, 
but they are important both in themselves and in their 
tearing upon the nicer and outer life of mankind. They 
were mainly (1) the doctrine of a. Supreme Being, who 
directed and presided over the workings of Piakriti ; and 
(2>-tbe enjoining of yog<n. The word ynytt means the con- 
centration of the eoul on the Supreme Being as the means 
of final absorption iDto»Him. The means of attaining to 
yog* are (1) yama, self-ieatraint ; (2) niyama, necessary 
religion^ daties; (3) asana, poBtures ; (4) prana-yama, 
restraint of breath ; (6) prafyahara, subjugation of the 
senses : (9) dharana, filed control ; (7) dhyaua, meditation i 
and (8) samadhi, concentration or final absorbtion. The 
aim of the yogi should be to' pot an end to all movement 
and all thought, ThiB is a very brief summary of the 
Sankhya philosophy. In the present paper nothing has 
been said a boat tbe doctrine of re-birth, the proofs of 
knowledge, the relation of cause and effect and other 
matters which have been discussed at length in all Sanskrit 
works on the Sankhya system. The yoga doctrine of 
Patanjali is not a separate system of philosophy. It is 
merely (Qpplementary to the Sankhya syatem of K&pila. 
Both Kapila and Patanjali maintain that all onr miseries 
have arisen oat of contact with tbe material world. The, 
Bonis contact with matter breeds pain. Therefore our 
highest endeavonr ehonld be to cut off all connection with 
the material world. The soul will then realise that it is 
iiitya — sudaha — mukta — tvabhwah, — In the next article we 
shall ehow the relation which Sankhya Philosohpy bears to 
Buddhism. 

SATISH CHANDRA ACHARYA 

VIDYABHUSAN, m-a., m.b.a.s. 
(from the " Maha Bodi ") 



SOME LIFWflOUGHTS. 

A Sort o/Cjced, 



To live to oar highest in all things that pertain to 
ue; 

To lend a hand ae beat we can to all others for this 
same end ; 

To aid in righting the wrongs that cross our path 
by pointing tbe wrong-doer to a better way, and thus 
aid him in becoming a power for good; 



To remain in nature always sweet and simple abd 
humble, and threfore strong ; 

To open ourselves fully and to keep ourselves pare 
and clean as fit channels for the Divine Power to 
work through us ; 

To turn toward and keep our faces always to the 

light ; 

To do our own thinking, listening quietly to the 
opinions of others, and to be sufficiently men and 
women to act always upon onr own convictions ; 

To do our duty as we sefe it, regardless of the 
opinions of others, seeming gain or loss, temporary 
blame or praise ; 

To play the part of neither knave nor fool by 
" attempting to judge- another, but to give that same 
time to living ro,^re worthily ourselves ; 

To get up immediately when we stumble, face again 
to the light, and travel pu without wasting even a 
moment in regret ; 

To love all things and to stand in awe or fear of 
nothing save our own wrong-doing; 

To recognize the good lying at - the heart of all 
people, of all things, waiting for expression, all in its 
own good way and time ; 

To love the fields »nd the wild-flowers, the stars, 
the far-open sea, the soft warm earth, and to live 
much with them alone, bnt go love straggling and 
weary men and women and every pntsing living" 
creature better ; 

To strive always to do unto others as we would 
have them do unto us. 'In brief — 

To be honest, to be fearless, .to be just, to be kiud- 
This will make our part in life's great and as yet not 
fully understood play truly glorious, and we need 
then stand in fear of nothing — life nor death ; for 
death is life. 

Or, rather, it is the quick transition tolif? in another 
form ; the putting off of tbe old coat and the putting 
on of a n,ew ; a passing not from light to darkness but 
from fight to light, according as we have lived here ; 
a'^aki-ng up of life in another from just where we 
leave it oS here ; a part in life not to be Bhunned or 
dreaded or feared, but to be welcomed with a glad 
and ready smile when it comes in its ovrn good way 
and time 

Feb. 1902. The "Mink." 
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I. 
QUERY. 

The Editor, Sjddhanta Dbepika. Madras. 
Who was Mndittimmaran of the ancient 
Tamils. 



II. 

Etymology of the Tamil Words 

For "Moon." 



SlE, 

In poring over the pages of toe late lamented 
Sheshagiri Sastrigal's report No. 2 on "a search 
made for Sanskrit and Tamil Manuscripts for the year 
1893-94 " t I came across a list of the poets whose 
compositions make up the Sangatn work entited 
Nattinai (mjb<Sffiuv) and was surprised to find that the 
■pandyan Mulathirrumaran (Qp^4^<3 u " r P^') waS IlQ 
other than the celebrated Sun Pandyan of the time 
of Tirugnana Sarebandan. His "^ame is given in .fche 
list as Qp<— jf&qf)i£tpen <ft.CTflu(r«jf t$-u. is which should 
be, I think, «.w'j<r«>ri».!u» — If this view be correct, 
the current account about the antiquity of Qp-pffi^ 
i£trpir hopelessly wrong and -must be rejected onco 
and for all. The 45) papdiyans of the 3rd Sangam 
would, then, be onl? those kings of Madurp. who ruled 
between the (5th and the 12th centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. Some of jtko works which are now supposed 
to belong to the time of the 3rd Sangam must have 
been composed" in time* long anterior to it. The 
style metre and expressions found in the Pattupattu 
and other similar works are so different from those of 
the Devarft hymns* of Sambandar that they (the 
former) cannot be said to be the productions of his 
time 

It is hard to believe that the authors of Silappathi- 
karam, Manimekali and Kalladam would have intro- 
duced any mythical elements into the subject matter 
of their works had they been contemporaries of the 
eveDt^hey narrate. If the identification of <y>i—& 
&@io*peir with *.«;jirfiBr^Laj«jr is admitted as correct, 
the componition of these Sanguis works cannot be 
assigned to am earlier period than the 7th century ; 
and Hence \t is that the events celebrated in them 
contain fabulous elements which grew in the coRrse 
of centuries- 
It will be, perhaps, a discovery to maifpoi your 
readers that the names of thr poets given -in thr> 
Sangam works casts' nearly to 400, Can it bri - that 
the 400 poets of the last ri an gam "flourished at "diffe- 
rent times daring a period of 1 850 years ? Can it be 
that the last sangam was only- a Board appointed by 
the king of Madura to collect what remained of the 
poems of the ancient poets ? 

AN ENQUIRER. 



Wonld any of the readers of your valuable journal 
be so good as to express their views with regard to 
the etymological meanings of the words fi-m*mr and 
jy<ii-/«JI or *ifiM«Otoffsw, which are, I believe, two cf 
the oldest names in Tamil for the Moon? 

The latter appears either to be radically connected 

with «|jLbu™ or ^j Ju«flwtj)« , iw' (which occurs in thft- 
Hstrological work (ajtMnr&evxiBiuui) or to be a corrup- 
tion of jKiJL/finafiujjKB beautiful spotted dear. 

The \ioon was called ^Jum perhaps on account of 
either its fancied resemblance to the elephant, or its 
connection with the Nelnmbium flower : cf. (SQpf 
natu-tan. The latter conjecture would perhaps better 
explain the form ^ihu^aru>«es. 

In thi3 connection it may not be out of place to 
consider the names usirew and *sfa> which are sometime 
used to denote the Moon. 

In his Tamil -English Dictionary Dr. Rottler shcwc 
splendour or radiance as one of the meanings of *** 
and thereby explains *8a>«9sr«r another nam* for the 
Moon. 

Bat it seems more probable that this name was 
given to the Moon on account of 'its resemblance to 
the deer in respect to the spots or the -horns (disks). 
It is the spotted surface of this luminary that gave * 
me to the name «etrs«». 

It is also the opinion of Kamaraswami Pnlavar of 
Jaffna, Ceylon, who has edited the '2nd part of 
Nighandu with etymological notes, that *S» in *fe 
uSsuran means the deer- I may add here that *4»:a8 < 
sworn- seems to be a word of doubtful analysis. It 
may be a compound of either «3w and $t&*sr (the 
sun), cf. @pung)i, or of *?» '.Jcre mental ®ak and jn*. 

It is curious to note h ire that several of the pure 
Tamil names for the Moon have some connection 
with, or are borne by quadrupeds e. g. ^liuw, jftt 
e'at, gjBfi, unrein and «&». 

I' shall feel very thankful if you will kindly induce 
acme Tamil, Pandit to contribute to your paper- an 
article on the Tamil names of the Moon. 

Faituiiiliy yours, 
SARAWANA CUMARA : 
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Luck< 



BY V. D. MSRCH^KD 

This word should be effaced from the memory of 
Indiana At least the minds of the rising generation 
should be free from its taint 

It is a short word with unlimited power. It is 
the cause of the present; dead apathy of India. It is 
the anaesthetic which hns paralysed the nation. 
Under its overpowering influence, India is sleeping 
Knmbhakarna's sleep. It is at the root of the 3loth - 
fa] sluggishness pervading all gmdes «f socie/y. 

Why is there no perseverance in an Indian ? 
Why has he no confidence ? Wiy has he no origin- 
ality ? Because, at the first disappointment, at the" 
first failure, he hurriedly hides in the snug corner of 
lack. He argues : " Olrf it is not in my lack. It is 
no use tny bothering any* further." He ie easily and 
incurably disheartened, and blind faith in destiny 
stupefies him and kills his efforts. 

The javenile reader is sure to argue that as a 
Hindu, as a true aod staunch believer in the doctrine 
of karma, he cannot help believinir in luck. 

Bat he has only to think a step further, and it 
will be iw clear as day to him that he has misunder- 
stood and misapplied the good doctrine. 

Any one who firmly believest that bis present 
condition is the result of past actions would do 
nothing bnt work aad incessantly work with dogged 
perseverance to improve his future. He wonld be 
never wanting in self-confidence, for he knows with 
rmrtainty that he can mould bis future to bis liking. 
He feels that every word spoken, every thought, 
every action performed*, is a seed sown which must 
ripen some day. His motto would therefore be 
*' Unceasing Activity, and with unlimited confidence 
at his command, he ,wffr4d enjoy the present with 
equanimity of mind, alwi V B hopefnl of the bright 
future before him. 

o What dor* the Bhagavad Gita teach ? Shri 
Krishna, ia almost every chapter, commands Arjuna" 
■to rise and fight. 

(" The Central Hindu College Magazine.") 



Fasting. 



Nothing becomes more efficacious in the "promotion. 
of health and well-being than fasting. That it re- 
quires concentration of mind, commonly known aa 
pruyer, is Self understood. Every person past twenty- 
four years of age shonld fast regularly for thirty-six 
hours out of every seven days, while those past seven- 
teen will find it beneficial to fast for twenty-four 
hours, and children past eight would be better if 
denied their breakfast one day oot of seven 

When sickness comes we have no desire for food. 
This is nature's call for fasting. Of course," when 
nature demands rest for our organic being it is not 
as pleasant- as a pressure is brought to bear upon the 
tndotal eruditions as well, which could be avoided, 
were we willii.'^ to be just to ourselves and nature. 

One day's fast ouf of every seven regularly 
observed will soon convince ns of its efficacy and we 
shall learn to ward off the enemy before our door7 
whom we have attracted to ns*" by our spicy dishes 
and who lingers about awaiting his opportunity to 
down ns. 

Two meals a day is all a person requires in the 
first place, and it should hrf remembered that a lata 
breakfast and an early dinner, are most conducive- 
to well being, while fleshy people should never eat a 
breakfast but take breathing instead. 

Whatever the malady, it will be best to abstain 
from foods until the desired end is reached, while the 
use of frequent breaking will tone np the organs to 
normal action. Wight after a fast frait juices or 
butter-milk will prove very. beneficial, washing and 
rinsing your mouth and teeth quite frequently du- 
ring fasting, using 1 two to three prisms, .of perman- 
ganate of potash for a disinfectant. 

If troubled wi'ih a suggestion of ft cold, sneez- 
ing, sore throat, neuralgic pains, catarrh, fevers, 
headache and many other afflictions stop eating for 
a -Sty .Jr.two or more v Do not draw upon your vital 
forties", which expenditure will be revenged sooner 
o( later. Aeep on breathing with ease and with a 
mind cheerful, of which we are insured by keeping 
our spinal column erect and shoulder blades drooping 
down. 

(The Sun- Worshiper.) 
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Extracts and Notes 



If God dwells .with one He dwells with all, Consci- 
ously or unconsciously. If He has some purpose with 
one. He has some purpose with all ; for there is 
>bvicusly uo exception to the omnipresence, the love 
of God. 



* 

The finite suffers ; the infinite lies stretched in 
smiling repose. 

# 
■f * 

If we could only understand that in every point of 

onr lives " all is pood," we could find nd excuse for 

anxiety. Let us be honest and not S'!y, " wc believe 

in God," while the fear of evil is npou us; but let us 

confess*ihat we do uot believe, in God, aud admit that 

nuis is the whole cause of our distress 

* . 

* * 

To lire in continual dread, continual cringing, conti- 
nual fear of anything/^se it lose of position or equa- 
tion, is to take the readiest means to lose what we 
tear we shall lose. 

Nervousness is the scapegoat for much cowardice, 
ignorance, and perversou. It is not a* respectable as 
jcrofula, which may be inherited, while nervousness 
is an expression of fear-thought which can be correct- 
ed by one's own right thinking. 

* 

# * 

When we do love God with all our heart and mind 
and soul and strength, there can be no room for re- 
gret, jemorse, rebellion, doubt as to his absolute 
justice 1 , or anxiety for the present or the future. 

*** 
■Reason repiosents the self in man ;.. Taith represents 
the God in man. Reason moves in the sphere of law ; 
faith moves in. the sphere of lov-. Reason dwells 
amid forms : forth, dwells alone in the spirit, treason 
dwells in time ; faith dwells in eternity. Reason sees 
only facts ; faith sees only Truth. Reason s^-a "he 
world of appearances ; faith seesth~ world of Realib 
Reason asks for the rights of man ; faith rt-quin a 
only righteousness. Reason is fearfJ, caut'Ous. con- 
servative; faith is fearless, bold, and affirmative. 
Reason doubts and distrusts ; faith hopes and trusts. 
Reason gropes slowly towards the light ; faith beholds 



it unveiled. Benson is analytical and critical ; faith 

is synthetic a. id creative. Keason sees differences; 
faith sees both identity and unity. Reason separates 
and divides ; faith draws together and unites. Rea- 
son see-a incongruity and discq/d ; faith sees con- 
gruity and concord. Reason sees everything imper- 
fect; faith sees everything potentially perfect. Rea- 
son sees only apart; faith sees the whole- Reason 
works by logic ; " faith worketh only by Love." 



# 

* x- 



Run-worship philosophy sees not God as a person- 
ality, but knows God in person, ever creative ana 
executive. 



* * 



Since God is the principle from which existence 
evolntes we may onWknow of God, while God knows 
ns, and by this knowledge of spiritual involution know 

the self through material attainment, 

* - 

* * 

Neither beliefs nor well-defined opinions can ad- 
vance the character of the individual, but actions 
prompted by common sense and reason will redeem 
one from all adversities- 

* # 

In reasoning and conversation, in business and 
habits of life, a plain and unassuming, and the result 
will prove to be a crowning success. 

* * 

Directing onr attention to the present need we 

shall be assured of future gain as welly and be spared 
the worry of the coming morrow. 

* # 

Luck of confidence and self-reliance will make us 
slaves to conditions and environments of tiuae, sub- 
jecting our nature to unbalanced actions, and making 
us fail to discriminate between justice and injustice 

We must first gain an understanding of our owr.- 
selves before we attempt to learn what others are 
and then our attention for leaning, investigation, 
and improvement will be Erected to patns assuring 
ua of purpose and action, w lich will be safe to follow 

when dealing with the world. 

* 

* * 

When offended by word or deed do not resent 
abuse by abuse lest the injury grow upou you and 
call from out of nature the insufficiently controlled 
factors that will prove injurious and put you to sorrow 
end shame, lowering you in your own and the estima- 
tion of others- 



